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PREFACE. 

This introduction to geography is addressed to 
teachers of schools and academies, and to those par- 
ents, who have not had the benefit of regular and 
methodical instruction in this important^branch ofed-^ 
ucation. , 

The plan of Guy ard Goldsmith has been a- 
dopted, because it is excellent ; and had those writers 
been as full in their descriptions of the western con- 
tinent, especially of the United States^ as they have 
been of the eastern ; or had there been no material • 
objections to the American editions of Goldsmith, 
and especially to the maps which accompan}- them, 
this treatise would not have been added to the num- 
ber of Geographies, already so great as to obstruct, 
naher than promote insprovepi^nir. *. ,• ••• :*;:•* 

ITiatthe following y.J>J-k h^s^no erxhf^ pc jl^fects, 
IS not presumed i the native, pf.Jthe-siihj,':9t does not 
sdoiit perfection; but it i^ll^PS^J^'-d^*^ j^'^pi's J^re not 
material, nor the deficiencies'^ n)9re/n\iji\erp us, than 
sre common to epitomes* ;:.-'*** *''- i.* "••' 

In estimating the meriw erf this ^^f)l1c,'that part 
which treats of ancient geography, and the rules and 
directions for projecting maps, deserves particular 
notice ; and these, together with the ibllowing obser- 
vations on the manner of teaching geography, will, it 
ispresumer], give it some claim to attention. 

It may be proper to notice several peculiarities 
in this compilation, the reasons of which may not be 
perfectly obvious. ' 

In the first place, the many words printed in ital* 
Nare designed to direct inexperienced teachers to 
names of the most important places^ aT\d \,o ^\iOci 
ire generaUj to be found on the map^. ^xA 
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though the names of counties, towns, &c. in the work^ 
greatly exceed those found on maps, yet those which 
should be studied, till their situation be perfectly 
known, are by this means easily distinguished from 
others of less importance. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the names of 
towns, rivers, &c. are many more than is necessa- 
ry, when so small a part of them only is de* 
signated by Italics, as sufficient in a common 
course of study. But although enough are in 
Italics to give a good knowledge of Geography, 
yet it is sometimes desirable to become better ac- 
quainted with some one state or kingdom ; or a 
child may have access to some large map, to which 
the parent may wish it should pay particular atten- 
tion. This geography will be found a convenient di- 
rectory for the purpose. So that, although the long 
catalogues of hard names be wholly omitted in a com- 
mon course of lessons, they may still be useful fpr 
obtain1rg]i jA^fie/mTinOte Irboytledge of any particular 
part of lliei woH<J. W .!::•*: 

Figures ^;m^st'^nst9iK:es have been preferred to 
letters in e^pr^ssm^.tiioifbers. This has been done 
with a desigp. to jkssifit jKe memory. It is well known 
to experienced AC^CHt^Hh^t a number expressed by 
figures is more' casliyfemihibered, than when writ- " 
ten nt full length. ,*! 

The length and breadth of countries are for the ' 
most part omitted. This may be thought a defect* .1 
But it is of more importance that a child know the' j 
comparative extent of states and countries, than to \l 
learn their exact length and breadth in miles. A 
child cannot, from the book, as is usual, learn the k 
length and breadth of many places, without confound- a 
ing one with another. But by studying the maps hr ' 
will soon easily recollect whether any one state is larp 
er or smaller than another, and form some good coj 
jecture what proportion they bew to one another. 
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The same may be said with respect to the latit-uis 
and longitude, and the buundaries of places. Should 
th<.' boundaries of all the countries and kir.gdoms in 
the W( .rid be learned from the book, which tht: pupil 
will always prefer, rather than learn them Ircim the 
mapy they would not long be recollected, nor would 
there be any distinct i^ea of their extent and situa- 
tion ; but if taken from the map, they cannot but be 
recollected, and if faithfully studied two or three 
tim^s over, a picture of the earth's surface will al* 
ways be distinct and familiar to the mind. 

The maps, which .accompany this geography, are 
engraved from Wilkinsofi's, whose authority was, by 
the late Rev. Mr. Buck minster, pronounced as good 
as could be followed ; and although some of them 
may appear too full of names for the use of learners, 
the inconvenience, should it be thought one, may ea- 
sily be remedied by drawing a black mark with a pen 
under chose words, to which particular attention is 
required* This sufficiently distinguishes the most 
important words, and for use, the maps will be rather 
benefited, than injured or defaced. 

Besides Goldsmith and Guy, the authors, who 
havtt^been consulted in making this compilation, are 
Piukerton, Walker, Adams, Rces, Evans, &c. In 
the part relating to the projection of maps, much as- 
sistance has been received from a learned and much 
respected friend. 

The follorving observations are designed to assist 
teachers^ who have had but imperfect^ or no geO" 
graphical instruction^ and who may wish to adopt a 
method^ which has been attended with great 
mccessm 

In teaching geography, let the pupils always set 
di idieir faces towards the north* Trifling ^^ x)dl\& 
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may appear, it is of grtat importance. Place the map 
of die world before thtrm,andlet them put their right 
hand on the letter £, the east side, and their left hand 
on the letter W, the west side. Show them the let- 
ter N, or the words North Pole, on the top of the map 
for north, and the leuer S, or South Pole, at the bot« 
torn for the south. Then ask the following questions : 
What part of the map is north ? The aniwef will 
be — the top. What part is south ?— the bottom. On 
which hand is east ?— the right. On which hand is 
west ?— the left ; varying and repeating the questions 
till the answers can be readily given. 

Show them the equator, and ask whether it ap- 
pears to divide the map into equal or unequal parts ; 
their answer will in some measure serve to explain 
the word equator^ and at the same time to fix the 
meaning of it in their minds. 

When two or three particulars have been shown 
or explained, the learners should be immediately 
rrqviired to give them ; and the questions and an- 
swers should be repeated so often and in so quick 
succession, that it will appear almost like trifling; 
and not more than two, three, or four new questions 
should be asked, before they be put with previous 
ones, always observing to ask those most frequently, 
which appear most difficult to be remembered. 

Learners should always be required, for a consid- 
erable time at least, to point out the place asked, 
either with their finger, or something they may 
hold in their hand for the purpose. In this way the 
pupils must always see the place, and the teacher will 
know it is seen. And nothing valuable in geography 
can be learnt till it be conveyed to the mind by thie 
sefise of seeinji'y SLtid there fixed by frequent repe- 
tition. 

After teaching the points of compass, E. W. N* 

and S. on the map, and which line the equator is, rc» 

guirc each one to point to £\m>pe, Asia, Africa 
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N. America, S. America, the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
the iDdiaO) the Northern, and the Southern oceans, 
and let the finger be kept on the last named place, till 
another be asked. These questions should be repeats 
ed till each scholar can move his hand from one to an- 
other in every direction without hesitation. When 
these become familiar, as they will in a few mmutes, 
if asked in haste and with proper variation, add a few 
more questions, by naming some of the largest islands 
or seas. Then proceed to ask the principal divisions 
in Africa, and in N. and S. America ; first pointing 
out the names of the places, and then requiring the 
pupils to do it, as fast as the questions are asked ; al- 
ways obliging them to name in what part the place is 
situated, according to the following examples. 

Where is Lapland ? — In the north of Europe. 
Where is Patagonia I — At the southern extremity 

of S. America. . 
Where is China ?— The east part of Asia. 
Where is cape Verd ?— The west part of Africa. 
Where is Kamtschatka ? — Northeast part of Asia* 
Where are the Russian settlements I — Northwest 

of N. America. 
Where is Arabia ? — In the southwest part of Asia* 
Where is Spain ? — In the southwest part of Europe* 
Where is Ethiopia ?— Near the centre of Africa. 

These answers include nearly all the variety, ne- 
cessary to be given, unless the place or town be situa- 
ted on a river, island, gulf, &c. when the situation 
will readily sugt^est the answer. 

After freely exercising the pupils in this manner, 
. the boundaries should be commenced on the map o( 
^tte world* 

In the first place make a dotted line with a pen 
from Cape Horn to the edge of the map, where write 
16 for uie degree of latitude, in whicU v.\^^ c.^>$^ v^ 
lauth ; and rhen, as expressed iu U^iiic^ ow ^^i"^^ Ak"^ 
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in the geography, require the learners to give the ex- 
tent, and at the same time to move their hand from 
the cape to the north pole, as they repeat the words^ 
taken from the mouth of the teacher, and not by any 
means reading them in the book ; and then sa} — it 
is bounded east by the ■ ■ i ocean, and west by the 
— — ^ ocean. When this can be correctly read by 
looking on the map, the pupils should study by them- 
selveJL till they can nearly or quite rrpeac ii without 
lookii^ on the map* 

Then make a dotted line from the cape of Good 
Hope to the edge of the map, and write 35, and re- 
quiring the scholars to point to every thing they name, 
teach them to say— Africa is bounded N. by the 
Mediterranean sea, which separates it from Europe $ 
S. it terminates in the cape of Good Hope, 35 de- 
grees S. latitude; it is bounded E. by the Indian 
ocean, and W. by the Ajjantic ocean. This should 
be studied till it can be nearly nrpeated. Whenever 
a sea, river, or mountain separates any two places, 
it should always be mentioned in giving the bounda- 
ry, as the JMediterranean sea, in giving the boundary 
of Africa ; because it not only gives the boundary of 
a particular place, but at the same time it i^ivts three 
places in their relative situation. It may be observed, 
that for the sake of order, it will be convenient to 
give the opposite sides in connexion, as N. andS. 
E. and W. 

After the extent and boundaries of America and 
Africa can easily be given, proceed to Euiope and 
Asia, which arc easier. Then teach the boun- 
daries of the United States Irom the same map, 
where it will be se<'n from the situation of the words, 
that the United States arc bounded N. by Canada, 
S. by the Floridas, W. by the river Mississippi, 
which sf-paratrs them from Louisiatta, and E. by the 
Atlantic ocean. This was the old boundary, and it 
wjU be convenient for the learner to retain it on ac- 
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count of the opposite position of the words Canada 
and Florida, Atlantic and Mississippi; and it may be 
observed, that the position of the names of the places 
is in general sufficient, without perplexing children 
with tracing the obscure winding lines, which are the 
real boundaries* 

The pupils should be exercised considerably in 
reading and reciting these boundaries, and in giving 
the situation of the large islands, seas, countries. Sec* 
in different parts of the map, before they proceed to 
other boundaries. 

Questions should be asked r^elating to parts of the 
world very distant, and in various directions; as, 
Where is Russia ?— Where is Egypt? — Where is 
Hindostan ? — ^Where is Mexico I &c. This sudden 
transition from one part to another, will the sooner 
make them familiar. 

The questions on the map of the world, found in 
the latter part of the book, may now be studied 
When the above boundaries and the most conspicu- 
ous places on the map of the world can be readily 
^ven, the map of the United States should be com* 
menced ; first by giving the boundary of the whole, 
as before directed ; then show the several New Eng- 
land states, so that each pupil can read them on the 
map ; and let thtm be studied till they be committed 
to memory. Proceed in the same manner with the 
Middle, Western, and Southern states, and Louisi- 
ana* When the divisions are learned from the maps, 
80 that they can readily be given, begin with the indi- 
vidual states, requiring the boundaries, towns, rivers, 
and mountains of one ur two states at a lesson, as may 
best suit the age and capacity of the learner, remem- 
bering that short lessons and often reciting, is much 
better in the first, even if it be not in the second 
course. It will not be forgotten, that the towns, riv- 
ers, mountains, islands, &c. thus to be gotten on the 
maps^ ara^ for the aid of teachers, not {av\u\v»r xiv^ 
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this subject} found in the geogniphy^ printed in italics^ 
except the capitals of each staie and country ^which are 
printed in small capitals. In giving die towns^ it 
may be usttful to begin with the capital^ u-hich will 
be easily recollected, if the design of this order 
be prt^viously made known. There are a few places 
in ttaltcSy not to be found on the maps. . The teacher 
need not trouble the pupils to commit these to memo- 
ry, unless there be access to some larger map, where 
their situation can be seen ; for without maps, com- 
mitting them to memory will be of litde benefit. 

Most of the United States are so regular, that no 
one by inspecting them can mistake their bounda- 
rieb. So far as any are irregular, it may be proper 
to state them, aiier observing, th.it the object of giv- 
ing the boundaries is not, that the young student 
should know precisely every cui veture and angle in 
the boundary lines, but that a picture of all the im- 
portant objects in their relative position, may, by keep- 
ing the eye long fixed on them, be so impressed upon 
the mind, that it shall never be ellaced. 

Though the District of Maine is not exactly 
square, it will be sufficiently correct to say, it is bound- 
ed N. by Canada, S. by the Atlantic ocean, W. by 
New Hampshire, and E. by the river St. Croix, 
which separates it from New Brims wick. 

N. B. Whenever a river, mountain, gulf, &c. is 
between two countries, in giving the boundaries it 
should always be mentioned, that it separates one Irom 
the other. 

Rhode Island is bounded N. and E. by Massa- 
chusetts, S. by, &c. 

Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania, S. and 
W. by Maryland, and E. by Delaware bay and river, 
which separates it from New Jersey. 

Maryland is bounded N. by — — S. and W. by 
the Potomac river, which separates it from Virginia, 
and £. bj Delaware^'and the Atlantic ocean. 
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Virginia i8 bounded N. by Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia and the Ohio river, which separates it from Ohio, 
S. by N. Carolina,^W« by Kentucky, and E. by the 
Chesapeak and the Atlantic ocean. 

S. Carolina is bounded N. by , S. E, by the 

'Atlantic ocean, and S. W. by the Savannah river, 
which separates it from Georgia. 

The boundaries of the^ other states, east of the 
Missisippi, are so plain, they need not be given ; and 
DO boundaries, in the whole American continent, 
but those of the United States, need ever be re- 
quired. 

When the large towns are situated on rivers, as 
they sometimes are, especially in Virginia, it will be 
best to have them recited thu&— Alexandria on the 
Potomac ; Fredericksburg and Leeds on the Rappa- 
hannock, &c. 

It will not be profitable to confine the young 
mind long to any one part of the earth, after having 
taken a general survey of it ; for although the first 
impressions may in a measure soon be lost, still two 
benefits will be realiztd. The child will be encoura- 
ged by his progress, that he may soon be able to say, 
he has been through his geography, which is by no 
means unimportant ; strange and hard names will in 
some measure become familiar and easy. The next 
course will be easier, and less discouraging, and the 
learner may be required to be more thorough. No 
amall injury is frequently done to young persons, by 
attemptioj^ to make them perfect in what they the first 
time commit to memory, especially if it be somewhat 
difficult. This by some wiy be censured as errone- 
ous ; but it has been proved true by long and success- 
fol experience- 
In preparing the map of Europe, let the instruct- 
er dot a line Irom the strait ol Gibralier to tK<ft 
margin, and there write 36 ; then \xvJgM a \u^V qbl 
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each side of the map agaiost 45° and 55^, and com 
«r Europe as dh'ided into three parts ; the sautll 
contained between 36° nnd 45°, the middle betwi 
45° and 53°, and the northern between 55° and a .^^ 
73° of north latitude ; and it will be seen that P^ 
gal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey are in the southern- 
vision ; Scodand, Dentnark, Norway, Lapland, S' 
den, and the northern part of Russia, in the nort' 
and that the middle division contains the other co 
tries. By studying Europe in these three divisio 
the latitude and climate of each will more disiiot 
be recollected. 

In giving the towns, where there are many i 
country^ it is best to give those which are nordtC 
southern, eastern, western, or central, separate fi 
each other, as thus ; the towns in the nortnern par 
Spain are Biiboa, Pampalona, and Burgos ; in 
southern part, Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Grenada, 1 

To assist in giving the bouudarica of places 
Europe some of the least obvious may be stated. 

Portugal is bounded N. and £■ by Spain, S. > 
W> by the Atlantic ocean. 

Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Biscay and* 
Pyrcnean mountains, which separate it from Frant 
S. by the strait of Gibralter, which separates it fmni 
Afiica, E. by — sea, and W. by Portugal and tlic 
Atlantic. 

Italy is bounded N. by the Alps, or Switzerland, 
which separates it from Germany ; S. and W. by tljc 

-•ea, and E. by gulf, which eeporates it 

from Turkey. 

Turkey is bounded N. by Hungary and Polan 1 
S. by —, E. by the Archipcbgo, the sea of Mar 
mora, and the Black sea, which separates it from A- 
■, which Kpa 

Denmark is bounded N. unci 
* Geimaay, and £. by 
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Norway is bounded N. by Lapland S. and W. by 
the North sea, and E. by Sweden. 

Sweden is bounded N. by Lapland, S. by the 
Baltic, which separates it from — , W. by — and 
£• by Russia* 

Russia is bounded N. by , S. by the Black 

sea, E* by ■ , and W. by Sweden, the Baltic, and 
Poland* 

France is bounded N. by Holland and the Eng- 
lish Channel, which separates it from , S. by 
the gulf of — -— and the Pyrenean mountains, which 
separates it from Spain, E. by Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and W. by — — * 

Germany is bounded N. by Denmark and the 
Baltic, S. by Italy and Switzerland, E. by Poland and 
Hungary, and W. by Holland and France. 

Poland is bounded N. by Prussia and the Baltic, 
S..by Hungary and Turkey, E. by——, and W. by 
Germany* 

Hungary is bounded N. by Poland, S. and E. by 
Turkey, and W. by — — . 

The situation of the other divisions will be suffi- 
cient, without the boundaries, thus : Switzerland is 
situated between Germany on the N. and Italy on 
the S. Prussia iii situated bt^tween the Baltic on the 
N* and Poland on the S. Holland is situated N. of 
France and W. of Germany. Britain and Ireland are 
W. of Europe. 

With these boundaries and situations, the towns, 
rivers, &c. of each country should at the same time be 
learned, giving one or two countries, as may be found 
oonvenient, for alesson. The countries and kingdoms 
in-the three divisions of Europe should frequently 
be called for, by asking — what does the southern-— 
what does the northern— what does the middle di- 
vittQD of Europe contain I If these be only read on 
I tfce map once or twice in a day, in a fevr A^^*^ \>c«.^ 
I ^btrewewbered without any other study . 
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The questions on the map of Europe in the latter 
part of ihe book may here be introduced* 1 he aitu- 
ation of the islands yiiih iheir principal towns, and of 
the seas, gulfs, capes, and mountains, should be at* 
tended to, and some of the principal towns should be 
promiscuously asked* 

Aiter giving the boundary of Asia* begin with 
Turkey, which is bounded N. by the lilac k bea, S. by 
Arabia, £. by Persia, and W. bv chr iVlediierrancan. 

Arabia is bounded MT by ' S. by the Arabian 
■ea, and the strait of Babelmandel, W. by the ^^- 
sea, which separates it from £g>'pt in Africa, and £• 
by the Persian gulf, which separates it from Persia. 

Persia is bounded N. by the — — sen, S. by the 
— — sea, W. by 1 urkey, and E. by the river Induit 
which separates it from Hindostan. 

Hindostan is bounded N. by Tartary^ S. it ter- 
minates in cape --i— — about 8 degrees north latitude ; 
it is bounded £• by the bay oi Bengal and Birmai 
or the Birman empire, and W. by the Arabian sea 
and the river Indus, which separate i it from Persia. 

The Birman empire is bounded N. by China and 
Thibet, S. by the strait of Malacca, which separates 
it from the island ot Sumatra, E. by the Chinese sea, 
and W« by the sea ot Bengal and j^indoHtan. 

China is bounded N. by the great wali^ which 
scpararcs it from Chinese Tur.'ai y« S. bv the Birmao 
empire, and the Chinese scu, W. by Thibet, and £• 
b> the Pacific uccjn. 

l*he same attention shr uld be paid to the iblands, 
ulifl, stiuiis, and ri\era, as was required respecting 
uropc. 

Airica is so little known and the extent of the 

iie\e:-al divi«>]ons so uncertain, that no buundarits 

iic( d be ^i\en« It may be well frir the purpose of 

as.ii sting the meriKirv, to point out f'e\'enil countries 

together And c&nntxt them m one que^aou *, «a^ V\ hat 
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and where are the Mahometan states i What sepa- 
rates them from the Great Desert ? What countries 
between the Great Desert and the gulf of Guinea ? 
How is the coast of Guinea divided f What coun« 
tries between Benin and the cape of Good Hope ? 
What countries on the southeast coast of Africa, be- , 
twcen the cape of Good Hope and the lake Maravi i 
What countries in the eastern part, between the lake 
Maravi and the strait of Babel mand el ? What coun- 
tries in the northeast of Afiica, along the coast of 
the Red sea ? The towns in Egypt and in Abysni- 
uia should be required ; and the rivers, the mouQ«> 
tains, the N. S. E. and W. capes, and the several 
clusters of islands and their situation. The teachers 
will by the book and the map be able to point out the 
answers to all the above questions, without any diffi- 
culty. 

In South America the boundaries may be omit- 
ted ; but in most of the divisions, two, three, or more 
towns should be given ; and those most important 
are found in the book printed in Italics. Hie moun- 
tains, the large rivers, the islaiids, and especially the 
West Indies, and their situation, and the N. S. E. 
and W. ca])e8, should be carefully studied; likewise, 
the British and Spanish dominions in North Ameri* 
ca, with their principal towns, rivers, lakes, &c. and 
tome of the largest islands in- the several clusters in 
the Pacific ocean ; but it wilt not be necessary to 
oblige the learner to commit them all to memory. 

The course may be compk ted with, the map of 
Great Britain. This country is so im{:ortant in its 
rvlafjon to almost every part of the' world, ihat it 
Aould be studied with particular attention. 

After becoming acquainted with the maps, iaii- 
lade and longitude will easily be learned. It will be 
best tiot to teach them both at once, or in the same 
ttf, lest, as the words are somewVvat nwvvW^, \>c\v. 
MiunDff of them be confounded. 
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Firat explain the word htitudey which perhaps for 
ttse in geography, cannot be dooe more intelligibly 
than to aay it means aide* This a child will under* 
stand ; and he will at onCe perceive, after being shown 
the equator, that a part of the map is on the noith side, 
and a part on the south side of it ; and when he b told, 
that all places on the north side of the equator are in 
north latitude and all on the south side are in stmtk hti^ 
fude^ he will easily answer the following questions, and 
give the reasons ; thus— What latitude is the cape of 
Good Hope ? the answer is, south latitude* Why is 
it south latitude I because it is south of the equator. 
-—What latitude is the island of Newfoundland • north 
latitude. How many degrees is Newfoundland north 
latitude I By looking on the extremities of the line, 
which passes through the bland from the right hand 
to the left, it will be seen to be about 50 degrees north 
latitude. What latitude is New Zealand I south lati* 
tude* Why is it south latitude I because it is south of 
the equator.— -How many degrees south is it ? about 40u 
Many questions of this kind should occasionally, for 
several days, be put to the learners ; and when they 
understand latitude, so as to give any place by look- 
ing on the map,*teach them longitude, the meaning of 
which word, they may be informed, b kngthwiseg 
and they should be taught, that the curve or bent line, 
or the meridian passing from the north pole through 
England or London, and the western part of Africa, 
to the south pole, is the one which divides the map 
as it respects longitude, and that all places on th« 
right hand, or east of this line, are in east longitudei 
and that all on the left hand, or west side, as far as the 
180th degree, are in west longitude. Then ask, what 
longitude is Madagascar ? east longitude. Why b 
it east longitude ? because it is east of the meridian 
of London.— How many degrees is it east longitude i 
Look on die equator, where the two lines each 
side of MadsiRSk&c%x cross \t^ and ix ivvll be found thult 
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it ii between 4XP and SCP* What longitude are Cape 
Verd islandsi west longitude. Why are they vrest' 
longitude i because they are west of die meridian of 
Londoner How many degrees it it west? Between 
90Pand30°. 

After longitude is well understood, both latitude 
and lon^tude may be asked of the same place. It 
wiH be sufficient, diat lat. and long, be easily found on 
die map, and read, without committing them to me* 
moiy* 

Whilit studying the maps, as above directed, the 
definitions at the beginning of the geography, and 
die difiierent governments and religions towanls the 
end of the volume, should be committed to memory 
in morning lessons. If the maps be hastily run over 
dM« first time, a second course is recommended, before 
much attention be given to the geography itself. In 
reading and stndjaog the geography, the catalogues of 
Mames may be read only, or wholly omitted, as the 
teacher may choose ; bat what relates to the descrip- 
tion of countries, to the climate, soil, production, cu« 
riositieSfy manners, customs, &c. shuld be studied for 
ftcilsation* These- need not be whojly committed to 
m<?mory, but they should be studied, so as to be re^ 
died nearly in the words, in which they are express- 
ed in the book. The mind is more strcn^hcned and 
Improved by reciting with some latitude, than by be- 
ing confined to tly words themselves. 
- In studying the geography, reference should be 
Mtttantly made to the maps for every word, that can 
tefcmnd on them, especially to those that are desig- 
aMcd as most important. 

Whenever words occur in reading, whose signtfi*- 
^nAm is not perfectly well known, they should be 
l> tffcfld witji a lead pencil, or with a pen, carefully 
teked in a dictionary, and prepared to be given at 
Mlalion. This is one of the best exercise^^ i^l cd&. 
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be given. It combiaes several advantages. It is the 
best mifthod of learning to spell ; for uritbout spelling 
the words correcdy, it cannot be found in the dictiona* 
ry. It tends to make the hardest words familiar and 
more easy in the proounciation. It strengthens the 
memory, it enriches the mind with the signification of 
words, withciut which nothing can be Understood, and 
it is one of the most effectual methods to induce m 
habit of study and attention. 

In studying that part, which treats of ancient ge* 
ographyy it is very important that scholars be furnish* 
ed with an ancieni map. The publishers of this ge- 
ography have engraved one for the purpose, but its 
size does not admit of its being bound in the atlas ac« 
companying this volume ; but for the use of schools, 
it may be purchased separate at a moderate price* 
After becoming acquainted with the motlern maps, it 
will not be necessary to learn the boundaries of an- 
cient places, for although the modem divisiosis of the 
earth vary in many instances from the ancient, yet 
they so nearly correspond, that it will in general be 
suSciendy correct for young persons, to learn the an- 
cient names of places, rivers, &c. which answers to 
the modem. 

Ancient geography is of more importance, than is 
perhaps generally imagined. In reading ancient his- 
tory it is almost indispensable. It gives a view of 
the places recorded in the bible, excites additional in- 
terest in studying the scriptures, connects events, and 
greatly facilitates the rec(^lection of them. The 
history of any country without a knowledge of its ge- 
ography, loses its reality, and to youth appears almost 
visionary. 

Questions relating to ancient geography, the cuhf 
Dsities of nature, the view of the universe, and the 

J globes, are omitted ; not that they are unimportanti 
at they would have enlarged the volume too muchi 
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And after teaching the maps, and the first part of the 
geography, as above directed, and examining the pu- 
pils by the questions in the latter part of the booki 
questions relating to any other part, may easily be 
supplied by the teacher. 

The definitions of the parts of the globe should 
mostly be committed to memory, if there be a globe 
for the purpose of showing and explaining them* 
But without a globe little or no correct idea can be 
JDrmed of them, and there is no benefit in learning 
what camiot be understood. 

Whenever the pupils are required to learn these 
definitions, first show them on the globe, so that on 
naming the circles, poles. See* they can instandy lay 
their fingers on each. When they can do this, the la- 
bour of committing them to memory is greatly di- 
minished. 

Few problems only are given for solution on the 
globe. The reason is, they are almost wholly useless. 
They who do not understand astronomy, are taught 
ID believe they acquire a knowledge of it by solving 
these problems ; whereas, without some previous 
knowledge of that science, most of the problems are 
unintelligible ; and although they may be performed, 
they convey no distinct idea. However, a few of the 
most easy and useful, and such as deserve attention, 
arc inserted in the book ; but the best use the learner 
can make of the globe, is to find the natural and civil 
.divisions of the earth so often, as to render the whole 
Mirface perfectly familiar. For this purpose, write 
die names of all the oceans, continents, the largest 
•icas and islands, for the first exercise ; then those di- 
visions of Europe, Asia, Africa, and N. and S. A- 
aerica, which are most conspicuous, and most easily 
Jsund on the globe, for five other exercises. A child, 
.fin^g these a few times, will obiain more valuable 
4kBowkdge of the globe, than he would by ^i^^tid^a^ 
aonths in solving the problems* 
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The projection of maps is a pleasing and useful 
exercise, and ought not to be neglected m the educa- 
tion of youth* 

The method of teaching. geography here recom« 
mended, may by many be thought tedious, but a 
patient study of the maps is the only way in which 
valuable anfl useful knowledge of this subject can be 
acquired. By studying in this manner, the relative 
situation of places mtMt be known, 'llie recollection 
of hard names will be greatly facilitated by the trnif 
iff seeing' ; the impression on the mind will be more 
deep and permanent, and the time requisite for a fa^ 
miliar acquaintance with cv^ry part of the eardi 
needs not exceed six or fight weeks ; especially after 
the teacher has acquired some experience* 

These observations on the manner of teaching ge- 
ography, are, with diffidence, submitted to the public* 
It is apprehended they may have the appearance of 
too great simplicity ; but they are the result of long 
practice* The method has been attended with suc- 
cess in the long course of instruction, in which the au- 
thor has been engaged ; and it is hoped these hints 
may be useful to thoae teachers, who have not had the 
advantage of much study or experience* 
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Geography is a description of the earth. 

The earth is a lurge giobe* the diameter of which is 
nearly eight thousand miles, and its circumference near* 
ly twenty-five thousand. 

It is ascertained that the earth is round, from its ha? • 
ingbeen circumnavigated. 

The earth is ninety six millions of miles from the 
ran^ from which it receives its light and heat* It moves 
round that luminary once in a year, and every day turns 
on its own axis. 

The first natural division of the earth is into land and 
water. 

The surface of the «arth is diversified with hiUi| 
plains, mountains, and yaliies. It is inhabited by an in- 
finite variety of animals ; at the head of which man is 
placed ; and over all of which he presides. 

More than two thirds of the earth's surface is cover- 
ed with water, which b stored with fish for the conven- 
ience and support of man. 

The land is divided into continents, islands, peninsu* 
las, isthmuses, capes, promontories, mountains, and 
shores or coasts. 

The water is divided into oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs or 
bays, channels, straits, creeks, roads, havens or harbourt^ 
fiiths or estuaries, sounds, ^nd rivers. 



9 DEFINITIONS. 

LAND. 

A continent is a vast extent of land, and is no where 
entirely separated by water. There are three continents ; 
the eastern, containing^ Europe, Asia, and Africa ; the 
western, containing North and South America ; and the 
continent of New Holland. 

An ifitand is a portion of land, surrounded by water ; 
as Newfoundland) Cuba, England, Ireland, Sec. 

A fieninaula is a portiom of land, almost surrounded by 
water ; as the Morea in Greece, &c. 

An iathmut is a neck of land, which connects a pen- 
insula to the main land ; as the isthmus of Darien, the 
isthmus of Suez, the isthmus of Corinth, &c. 

A firomontory is a high land extending into the sea ; 
as the southern extremities of South America, Ireland, 
Africa, &c. 

A eafie is the extremity of a promontory, or of a 
peninsula ; as Cape Horn, Cape Clear, Cape St. Via* 
tentj 8(c. 

A mountain 1% a vast elevation of land ; as the White 
mountains, the Green mountains, the Andeb, &c. 

A B^ore or coast is land bordering upon the sea, or 
amy other water. 

WATER. 

An ocean is a vast extent of water, not entirely sepa* 
rated by. land ; as the Pacific, the Indian, the Atlantic, 
the Northern, and the Southern oceans. 

A itea is a less extent of water, mostly surrounded 
by land ; as the Mediterranean and the Baltic seas. 

A iake is a collection of water, s^urrounded by landi 
as lake Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, Superior, 
Champlain, 8cc. 

A gulf or bay is a part of the sea, extending into the 
land ; as the gulf oi Mexico« the gulf of St. Lawrence ( 
Baffin's, Hudson's, and James' bay, &c. 

Aatrait is a narrow passage of ^<*ater, connecting two 
fleas, or a sea with an ocean } as the strait of Gibralier^ 
/A49 strait of MagellaD, &c. 
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A channel is a passage of water from one sea to an- 
other, wider than a strait ; as the English channel, Stt 
George's channel) &c. 

A creek is a niwrrow part of the sea, extending into 
the land. 

A Aaven or haibour is a small part of the sea, almost 
surrounded by land, where ships may lie in safety ; as 
Boston h'drbour, Miiiord haven, &c. 

A road is a place of anchorage at some distance from 
shore, where vessels lie, when waiting for wind or tide 
to put out to sea, or to carry them into harbour ; as 
Nantasket road, below Boston harbour, and Hampton 
road, at the mouth of James* river. 

An estuary or AjritA is the widening of a river to^ 
ward its mouth into an arm of the sea ; as the frith of 
Forth, the firitb of Clyde, &c. 

A 9.ound is a strait so shallow, that it may be sound- 
ed or measured with a lead or line ; as Long Island 
SQundf the soulid of MuU, &c. 

A river is a large stream of water, nmning into the 
sea ; as the Connecticut, the Merrimack, the Hudson, &e. 

THE WORLD. 

Thbub are five grand divisions of the earth, Europe, 
Asia} Africa, America, and the continent of New Hoi- 
liDd ; beside several clusters of islands, which are de« 
ii);nated by particular names, as the East and West In- 
dies, Polynesia, &c. 

Euroi^e is the smallest grand division of the earth, 
but is distinguished for iis learning, politeness, govern- 
ment, and laws ; for the cultivation of its soil* the tempe- 
ntureofits climate, and the intcli'g nee, activity, and 
enterprise of its inhabitaiits. 

In Asia the human race Wi^s first planted, and there oc- 
curred the inost ren^arkable transactions, recorded in the 
lUe. 

Africa has always been in a state of barbarism, if we 
*ttGepi the Egyptians, tnose ancient ialher& ol\^^n\v^^> 
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and CarthagCy once the formidable rival of the Romas 
empire. 

America is remarkable for its aizcy and for the gran* 
deur of its mountains, lakes, and mors* Except the 
United States, and the European possessiens, it is un* 
cultivated, and inhabited only by savages and wild beasts. 
Many. parts of it are yet unknown. It is frequently 
called the New World. 
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Tbb American continent b the largest grand division 
of the globe. It extends from Cafie Horn^ in 56^ •outh 
latitude f to the northern ocean^ or to the north fiole* It is 
bounded east by the Atlantic ocean, and west by the Pai* 
cific It was unknown to the civilized world* till, in 
1493, about 300 years ago, Christopher Columbus, a 
native of Genoa, under the patronage of Isabella, queen 
of Spain, made the first voyage across the Atlantic, and 
discovered San Salvador, one of the Bahama islands. 

In the same voyage he discovered Cuba and Hispan* 
iola, und soon after, other West India islands, and visited 
the continent ut the northern part of South America. 

The vast quantities of gold and silver found here, in- 
vited the Spaniards to conquer and colonize the country, 
which they did with more than savage cruelty to the in* 
nocent natives. 

This continent is divided into North and South A- 
merica, by a line crossing the isthmus of Darien, be* 
tween Veragua and Panama, about 7 or 8 degrees north 
latitude. 

EXTENT. 

^ Length. Breadth* 

The whole continent is about 9,50O g 
North America 5»0Q0 I*' 4,500 

S9uth America 4,000 ? 3,000 , 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS OF N. AMERICA. 

Mountains, Stony mountains and Mount Ellas, to- 
wards the north west coast, the Apalachian in the Unit- 
ed States, and the Cordilleras of Mexico. 

Lakes. Slave lake, Athapescow or Arabasca, Win- 
nipeg) MIstassins ; lakes Superior^ Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, Ontario^ and lake Champlain. 

jRivers, Mackenzie's, Sas kasha wan, Nelson, St. 
Lawrence, Hudson or North river, Delaware, Susque- 
hannah, Potowmac, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Rio Bravo, Columbia or Oregon, Colorado, &c. 

Bays^ Gul/sy ^r. Baffin's, Hudson's, and James* 
bay ; gulf of St. Lawrence, Massachusetts bay, Long 
Iflleaid sound, Delaware and Chesapeak bays, gulf of 
Mexico, gulf of California, bay of Campeachy, and bay 
of Honduras. 

Straits. Baffin's or Davis' strait, Hudson's strait, 
strut of Belle Isle, Bhering's strait. 

Peninsulas* Nova Scotia, California, and Yucatan. 

Isthmuses, The isthmus of Darien or Panama. 

Islands, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St. John's, 
Sable, Rhode Island, Long Island, Bermudas, and the* 
West. Indies. 

Capes. Cape Farewell, C. Chidley, C. Charles or 
St. Louis, C. Ann and C.Cod, C. May and C. Henlopen, 
C. Charles and C. Henry, C. Hatteras, C. Lookout, C. 
Fear, C« Blanco, C. St. Lucas, 8cc. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

North America includes Danish, Russian, and Briw- 
ish America, the United States, Spanish America, and 
the independent Indian nations. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

Danish America consists anly of Greenlar.dy unless 
k include Iceland, a large island not far from its coast) 
vUch by some is considered an American \%\«cid. 

3 
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This country is cold, rough, and barren ; it is thinly 
inhabited by a people almost savage, and is valuable prin- 
cipally for its whale fishery. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Russian America includes the Mortht»e9t Coantj from 
Portlock harbour, near New Norfolk, to Bhering's Strait^ 
and the adjacent islands ; as the Aleutian or Fox Islandsf 
Oumnak, Ounalaska, Oonemak, Kodiac, KishtaC) 8cc. 

MountainMm Mount EHm is one of the highest 
mountains in North America. 

Rivera J baya^ be. CQok*a river or inlet, Prince Wll- 
Hams* sound, Bristol bay. Admiralty bay, &c. 

The ^^orthv)eat Coaat^ extending from the Russian 
settlements southward to cape Mendocino^ the northern 
limit of CaKfomiay called also Vancouver*a Survey^ or 
J^ev> Mbion^ is claimed both by England and Spain, 

Rivera, The Oregon or Columbia is the principal. 

lalanda. Cross, Queen Charlotte*a^ Nootka, &c. 

Both this country and the Russian territoty are but 
imperfectly known. They have been visited principal- 
ly for their fur trade. The natives, from ill treatment, 
have become hostile to those, who frequent the coast, 
and often inhumanly massacre them. 

THE INDEPENDENT INDIAN NATIONS. 

The independent Indian nations inhabit the interior 
parts of North America, extending froTTi the Spanish do- 
minions to unknown regions in the north. 

The Indians however are not confined to this coun- 
try. There are various tribes of them in different parts 
of the United States ; they are indeed dispersed over al- 
most the whole continent. 

There is among the various tribes a general resem- 
blance, though not a perfect similarity. They are of 
common stature, straight and erect in their gait, and of an 
olive, or copper complexion. Their hair is long, straights 
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and black ; their motion is generally slow, though they 
are capable of great speed ; their countenance is sedate 
and thoughtful. They are averse to labour and study » 
and much addicted to intoxication. They are faithful to 
their friends, but cruel and implacable to their enemies ; 
are patient of suffering, and seem almost to exult under 
the tortures, inflicted by their conquerors. They will 
never forgive an injury, nor rest satisfied till they have 
requited a favour. 

The men arc mostly engaged in war, hunting, and 
fishing ; the women in more servile employment, impos- 
ed on them by the men. They are frequently, especially 
in warm climates, almost destitute of clothing ; and such 
as they have, is mostly made of the skins of beasts. 

They live in low, miserable huts, called wigvfama ; 
are fond of ornaments, which arc profusely attached to 
their nose, ears, arms, Sec. Many attempts have been 
made to civilize and instruct those within the territory of 
the United States ; but to little purpose. They retire 
from the cultivated field and the abode of industry, and 
delight to range their native woods. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

British Ame&ica is divided into New Britain, Up- 
per and Lower Canada, New Bmnswick, Nova Scotia^ 
and the islancbof Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St* Johns, 
and the Bermuda or Somer Islands. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britain comprises Labrador, New South Wales, 
and New North Wales. 

TWnt, or rather FiartSi\ Fort Yorky Chur chilly Se- 
or trading howes, J veruj Albany ^ Moose, Nain^ 
Hopedaley and many others. 

lUver: Churchill) Nelson, Severn, Albany, Moose, 
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Mw Britain is cold and barren, generally rocky, ab« 
rapt, und niountiiinous ; and abounds with lakes and liv- 
ely. It is valuable only for its fishery, and Its far trade 
wilh. the T'.utives, many of whom are known by the name 
of Eit(juimaux IncUans, They are free and independenti 
though the country, in which they live, is called Bridsb 
Amciica. 

UPPER CANADA. 

To wntt, York^ Kingston j JVewark^ Qucetutown^ Chip- 
p&wa, EUzubethtowQ, Sec. 

Lakes, The lakes Ontario^ Erie^ St. Clears Hurom^ 
Su/ierior, Rainy Lake, Z^ike ^f the Woods^^iA Jilnnifiegj 
ure in the southern borders of this country. 

Njpissing, Simcoe, St. Ann^^ Sturgeon^ and St. Jo* 
scph, are considerable collections of water. 

Kivers, The St. Lavfrence^ the Ottawas* Moose» 
and A Ibany rirers have their source in thiscountry. Therf 
are also the Trent, the Thames, the Chippawa^ kc« 

LOWER CANADA. 

To%mB. Qucbeckj Alontrea/y Trois Rivieres, La Pni- 
ric, Sorelle, Sec. 

Mountains, The mountains in Canada are not high. 
Several branches of the Stony mountains^ which pervade 
this country, are the most remarkable. 

iMkes, Temiscamming, Abitibbe, and Mistissimiy. 

Rivers. St. Lawrence, Ottawas or UtawaS) SoreUe, 
St. Francis, Saguenai, Black, kc. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Towns. St. Johns, Frederickton, St. Andrews. 

Rivers. St. Johns is the only river of any conse* 
quence. 

Bays. Chaleur, Merramichi, and Verte bays. Chig* 
necto bay, the Bay t^ Fundy^md Passamaquoddy, bor^ 
r/er on this province. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

nwns^^HaUJaxj Ficiouj Liverpool Luneiibargi 
BarringUHit Argyle, Yarmoiithi Digby^ Aimapoibi 
Windsor, 8cc. 

Rivers, The riien are small and iDConsiderablc^ 
The largest are AnnapoliS} St Croix, and Kennetcoolu 

Bays, The bays are numeroas, especially od the eas« 
tern coast. The bay of Fundy is the largest. It is re- 
warkaMe for its tides, wlucb rise with great rapidity to 
the height of thirty, and sometimes even to sixty feet in 
the narrower parts, as in Chignecto channel. The oth* 
er prinapal bays are Cancean, Torfoay, St. Catherine's, 
CoonCry, Siaeorob*s, Beaver, Sheet and Ship harboiirs« 
Jeddore, Tangiers, Chebncto, St. Margaret's, Mahcme 
bay, and many others. 

Cap€9. Cape Sable, Canceau, Blowraidown, d'Or, 
Split, Chignecto, St. Mary, Negro, Sambro's head, 
IH>pe's head, and Lewis or St. George. 

ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Tomnt. Placentia, Si, Johtu^ and BonavUta, 

JiarbourM l^ Bayt, Fortunate, Placentia, St. Mary% 
Conception, Trinity, Bonavista, Notre Dame, White 
bay. Bay of Islands, 8cc. 

Caftes, Cape Bay, Cape Race, Cape St. Francis, 
Cape Bonavista, Cape Freels, Cape St. John's, Cape de 
Grat, kc. 

Bmnkw. Great Bank, Green Bank,^ False Bank, Ban- 
quas, Stfid Island Shoals, Whale Bank, Bank of St. Pe- 
ters, Ice. 

These buika are celebrated for their cod fishery, in 
which have been annually employed, by the United 
States and Great Britsdn, more than three thousand vea^ 
aela and a hundred thousand men. 
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ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 

Thvma, Sydney, Arichat, and Lowburg. 
Mtrb&ur§. Arichat, Louis&urgy Main» St. Ann's 
Port Hood, Margaret, Cbeticani and St. Peters. 

ISLAND OF ST. JOHNS. 

7bf0fi«« Charlottetown. 

There are many other bays, capes, and islands, in and 
aronnd the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the island of New- 
foundland. Some of the other principal islands are» An- 
tioosti, Magdalen Isles, Percee, Belle Isle, 8cc, 

British America is extensive, monntunous, and bar* 
ren } abounding with lakes, rivers, and bays, which afford 
plenty of fish. It is excessively cold in winter, and the 
snow falls to a great depth, and covers the earthi espe< 
daily in the north, a great part of the year. 

The summer is short, but warm, and vegetation is 
rapid. The fur trade and fisheries render the Britisli 
dominions exceedingly valuable. 

BERMUDAS, OR SOMER ISLANDS. 

The Bermudas are a cluster of about four hundred 
islands, situated in the Atlantic ocean, east of the United 
States. The islands are small, the land poor, and of no 
great value to the nation, but as a station for ships, or 
for a place of recruit in the West India trade. 

UNITED STATES. 



The United States may be considered under fivs 
general divisions ; the northern or eastern, the middle^ 
the western, and tiie southern states, and Louisiana. 

Eastern states, f 5*'!^.^'_**J?"-°' I!?."'^*=^".*!^l»' 
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f -._._- f Distilcf of Maine, Massachusetts] 
w^T. io!?l'i New HampsUre, Rhode Island* 
N. England. | Vermont, Comiecticut. 
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Middle states. JS'''y°*' ?*^'~5*» . 

(.New Jersey, Pennsylranu. 

West-n states J f MfcWgM* f f O"*' ^ 

& territories. Il }"''?°"' J j Kentucky, 

^ (.iDQiona, - (.Tennessee. 

TMarylsmd, N. Carolina, 

Southern states. \ °»J"«^' of Colum- S. Carolina, 

I bia, Georgia, 

(.VirglDia, MississippL 

Louisiana. Orleani. ^ Louisiana 

i temtorj. 
These states and territories are subdivided into coun^ 
ties and towns. 

DISTRICT OF MAINE. 

The District of Maine, belonging to Massachusetts, 
is divided into 8 counties. 

Countiea. PHncifial towns* 

-, , 5 York, Welhi Berwick, Kittery, Saco^ 

^^"^^^ I Buxton. 

fPoHTLAMD, Falmouth, North Yar- 
Cuniberland -j mouth, Brunnvicky Scarborough, 

(_ Gorham, New Gloucester. 

Kennebeck. ^ Farmington. 

Somerset. Norridgewoc, Canaan, Fairfield. 

r WUcaaaeti Bath^ Georgetown, Tops- 
Lincoln. \ ham, IValdoboroughy Camden, Thoni' 

^aatotouy Bristol. 

„ , 5 Castine, Hampden, Frankfort, BmI^ 

Hancock. iJaat^ Buckstown, Fenobacot. 

iVaflhington. Machiaay Eastport. . 

Oxibrd. Paris, Buckfietd, Frybur;. 



IS NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mountains. The District of Maine, though brokea 
and rough} is not remarkable for its mountains. 

Lakes, Moose Lake, the source of Kennebeck riv- 
er, Umbagog, the source of Androscoggin lirer, and 
lake Sebacook. 

Rrvers* St, Croixj Scoodic, Machias, East and 
West rivers, Union, Penobwoty Sheepscot^ Kennebeck^ 
Andro9eogginy Saco, 

Bays. Passamaquoddjr, Machias, Englishman^ 
Pleasant river bay, Narraguagus, Pigeon, Dyers, Golds- 
borough harbour. Frenchman's bay, Flanders, Bluehill^ 
Penobscot} Belfast, New Meadow, Casco, Wells^ 8cc. 

I9landa. Grand Menan, Deer, Moose, Campo- Hel- 
lo, Beals, Petitmenan, Mount Desert, Sutton, Cranber^ 
ry, Bartlett's, Longt Black, Swans, Isle of Haut ; Vinal 
Haven, Isleborough, Matinious, ManhegiU) Muscongui^ 
Seguin, Isle of Shoals. 

Cafies, Small Point, Elizabeth^ Porpoise. 

Learning. Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, is fast 
increasing in reputation. There are several academies, 
which are valuable sources of instruction. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire is divided into 6 counties. 

Counties, Princifial towns, 

Coos. Lancaster, Bartlett, Stratford. 

Grafton. Haverhill, Hanover^ Lebanon, Lyme. 

r'Kooi.UA r CAflr/<r*row«, Keene^ Claremont, WW- 

^.nesture. |^^^^^ Westmoreland. 

Hillsborough. Amherst^ GofFstown, Hopkinton, Weare. 

Rockingham. TPo«"mo0Th, Exeter, Concord, Ches- 
** (.ter, Londonderry. 

St^ifTord. Dover} Durham, Gilmauton, Barrington. 
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Mountains. The White mountains^ in the northern 
part of this state, are a grand and lofty pile. They are 
the highest in New England, and are seen at a distance 
of 80 or 100 miles. Their summit is about 7,000* feet 
above the sea, and is covered with snow almost the whole 
year. Snow has been known to lie as late as the 26th of 
July, and to fall and cap the mountains again in August. 

The Grand Monadnock, in the southern part of the 
state, the Moosehillock, Sunapee, and Ossapee, are high 
mountains, and are seen at a great distance. The north- 
em parts of this state are broken and mountainous. 

JLakea, Winnipiseogee, Umbagog, Sunapee^ and 
great Oasapee, are the principal. 

Bivers. Connecticut^ Merrimack^ Piscatagtia, SacOy 
and the Androacoggln, 

Learning. Dartmouth College in Hanover is a re- 
spectable institution. PhilUfia jlcademy in Exeter is one 
of the best in the United States. There are academies 
in Amherst, Atkinson, New Ipswich, Charlestown, Con- 
cord, and in many other places. 

VERMONT. 
Vermont is divided into 13 counties. 
CQuntiea, Principal toxvns, 

Windham J-^^"^' Brattleborough, Westminster^ 
I Guildford, Putney. 

Winr^ { fVtndaor^ Woodstock, Chester, Springs 

winasor. |g^^^^ Hartland, Royalton, Nowich. 

Orange. Chelsea, Randolph, Newbury. 

Washington. Montfielier, Waterbury, Barre. 
Caledonia. Danville^ Peacham. 
Essex. Guildhall^ Lunenburg, Concord. 

Orieans* Craftshury, ^rovmington, 

• yi53 feet. 
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Countict, Prindpal tovm9» 

Franklin. St. Albana^ Swanton» Fdrfax* 

Grand Isle. Middle Hero^ South Hero, Alburgh. 

Chittenden. Burlington^ Charlotte, Williston. 

Addison X ^^''^^^^I^j Vergenncs City, Shoreham> 
\ Newhaven. 

Rutland. Rutlandy Pawlet, Clarendon, Castletohy 

Bennington. Bestminoton, Manchester^ Shaftsbury. 

Mountains. The Green Mountains^ so called from 
their perpetual verdure, divide this state from north to 
south, and give rise to a vast number of streams, which 
abundantly water the country. Their summits are known 
by different names ; the highest is Killington Peak. 

Lakea. Lake ChamfiUUn^ Memphremagog. 

Rivera* Otter Creek, Onion, Lamoilley Miseiaquei 
west of the mountains ; on the east are Connecticut, 
West, White, and Poousoomsuck rivers ; these, ex* 
cepiing Connecticut, are small. 

Learning. There are two colleges in this state ; 
the University qf Vermont in Burlington, which possess- 
es all the funds, given by the state for the promotion of 
literature ; and Middlelmry College in the town of Middle* 
bury, which is a recent, but flourishing institution, and 
though supported entirely by private benefactions, is the 
principal college in the state. Academies and schools 
are numerous, and attention to learning is greatly io« 
creased^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

.Massachasetts h divided into 14 comities* 
CountiCB. Principal tovfn9* 

Berkshire -f S*^^^"^S®> Lenox, Pittsfield, WiiUams* 
jierKsm . "j^^Qipi,^ 

Hampshire. Mrthantfitortj Hadley. 
Franklin. Deerfieldi Greenfield, Northfield. 
Hamden. Sfiringjicidy West Springfield, Westfield. 

Worcester. T ^^^^^^}^^ Brookfield, Leicester, Lancas- 
^ter. 

-hTAAi CCAarleatowTij Cambridge, Concord, Med- 

Miodiesez. ^ f^^^^ Watertown, Groton. 

P ^ ^^ewlmryfiort, Saiem^ Ipswich, Bererlyr, 

^**** l^HaTerhill, Marblehead, Andover, Lynn. 

Suffolk. Boston, Chelsea. 

\T ^ II. (Rozbury, Dedhara, Dorchester, Quincy» 
Norfolk. jwrentham. 

p, , ^ Plymouth^ Pembroke, Scituate, Bridge 

nymoutn. ^ ^^^^ Duxbury, Hingham. 

u . ^ , C TbwirowjA^rwjBtf^f^rrf, Dartmouth, West- 

*"^^- I port, Rehobpth. 

* I Bam tab! ^ Barnstable^ Sandwich, Yarmouth, Fal- 

c mouth* 

Dukes. Edgarton, 

Ktttiicket. Sherburne. 

MmaUaina. The mountains in this stale «x^ tl^ 
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high ; the principal eloTations are l^lilton HilUy Wachu- 
set in Princeton, and Mount Tom near Northampton. 

Rivera, Connecticut^ Merrimack^ Charley Housa- 
tonic, Chiokaher, Nashoa, Conc^d, Myitic or Medfordi 
and Taunton. 

Bays. Muiochusetta is the principal ; Ipswich bayi 
Boston harbour, Plymouth, Cape Cod or Barnstable} and 
Buzzard's bay. 

Isianda, ^/antticketf Martha's Vineyard^ Plum Isl- 
and, and Elizabeth Islaiids. Cftstle Island, on which is 
Fort Independence, is in Boston harbour. 

Banks, 8t. George's bank^ east of Cape Cod. 

Capes, Cv^ Ami, Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, Sandy 
Point, Cape Poge, Gay Head. 

Learning. The University qf Cambridge la the most 
ancient, venerable, and richly endowed institution in the 
United States. Williams College is in Williamstown. 
In Andover is a neohgical Institution^ liberally endow- 
ed and supplied with professors for the purpose of qual« 
ifying young men for the ministry. The number of 
students is at present about 50. PfdlHfu Academy^ the 
first in the state, is likewise in Andover. There are A* 
cademies in Bradford, Byfield, Leicester, and Taunton* 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island is divided into 5 counties. 
Counties* Principal towns. 

Providence. \ ^^'i'^n' ^""^^^^^^^ Gloucester, Cum- 
^berland, Cranston, Foster, Scituate. 

Newport. JVewportj Portsmouth, Tiverton. 
Washington. South Kingston, North Kingston, Exeter- 
Kent. 5 Warwick, Coventry, West Greenwich^ 
C East Greenwich. 

Bristol, Bristol, Warren, Barrington. 



CONNECTICUT. 



IT 



River9. Providence^ Taunton^ Patucket, Pawtuxet, 
9r BlackstODe river. 

Bay$. Mtrras^antet bay^ Mount Hope bay. 

Ixlanda. Rhode Island, Canonicut, Prudtnce, Block 
hlandj Dyer's, and Hog Island. 

Learning. There is a literary institution in Provi- 
dtacey called Brown College. 



CONNECTICUT. 



Connecticat is divided into 8 counties. 

Counties. Princifial toipna, 

C Habttoud, East Hartford, East Wind** 
Hartford. < sor, Farmington, Sufficld, Weathers- 

Infield, Windsor, Berlin. 

r JVevf Haveny Cheshire, Guilford, Mil* 
Kew Hayen. < ford, Wallingford, Waterbury, Wood- 

(^ bridge* 

CNevf London^ Norwicli> Cokhester, 
New London. < Groton, Lyme, Preston, Stonington, 

t Waterford. 

r Fairfield, Danbury, Greenwich, Hunt- 
< ington, Newtown, Norwalk, Stamford, 
(^ Stratford. 

C Windham, Ashford,KiHingly, Lebanoni 
\ Mansfield, Thompson, Woodstock. 

5 Litchfield, Canaan, N* Milford, Salis« 
\ bury, Sharon. 



Fairfield. 

Hl^iidham. 
Utdifield. 



^.iBUesex. 



5 Middletown, Chatham, Haddum, East 
\ Haddam, Say brook, Killing worth. 

Tolland, Coventry, Hebron, Stafford, 

Connecticut^ Peguod or Thames^ ;xlso ^^« 

4 
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ed Mohegan, and Housatonic. The smaller rivers are 
Quinebougt Shetucket, WillimantiC) TunxU or 
Windsor, Wallingford, Naugatuck, Stratford, and Saga- 
tuck. 

Bai/Bj Harbours^ t:fe. Lang Island Soundy New Ha* 
ven and New London harbours. 

Island, FUhef^a hiand. 

Learning. Yale College in New Haven is one of the 
first and best regulated m the United States. 



NEW YORK. 

Cities and Towns, Nbw York, Albany ^ HudwH^ is- 
cOrporated cities ; Brooklyn, Philipsburg, Poughkeefisie^ 
Newburg, Kingston or Esopus. Lunenburg, LivUigMODt 
TVoy^ Lansingburg^ and Waterforcii all situated on Nortk 
or Hudson river. Schenectady is west of Albany, on the 
Mohawk. Still farther west are many pleasant towns 
rapidly increasing in population. Utica^ Rome^ Cayuggf 
Geneva^ Caaanduigua, B.Uavia, Mew Amsterdam, 8cc. 

Mountains. The Catskill, and the Highlands. Tb^ 
passage of the North or Hudson riverthrough these High- 
lands, about sixty miles north of the city of New York, is 
grand and sublime. The mountains, which rise abiupt* 
ly on eacl) side, are only far enough from each other to 
allow the river to pass between them. 

Lakes and Rivers, Lake Ontario and -£n>, connect* 
ed by Niagara river. Canesus, Hemlock, and Honeoyey 
which are united in Gen esaee river. Crooked lake. Sen* 
eca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneatelas, Cross, O^iisco^ 
Onondago, and Oneida lakes, unite their wateis in 0«- 
Kvego riverj which conveys them into lake Ontario. 
Lake George runs into lake Champlain at Ticonderoga. 
IIud6ony and the Mohawk^ which is a principal branch of 
it, are the most noted rivers in New York Battenkilf, 
another branch of the Hudson, is remarkable for having 
1(8 source In Peru in Vermont, within twelve or fil^ecn ^ 
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rnIb 4>f the «<n]fc6 of Otter Creekj which runs norther- 
ly direction into lake Chamfitain. Black river, 0«wc* 
g«tchie, Grass river, Rackety Saranacky and Sable rivers^ 
water the northern part of this state. The head waters 
of the Delaware^ the Suaquekannah^ the principal branch 
of which is the Tioga ; the Allegany and its branches 
water the southern part. 

Bay9 llf Harbours, Sacket's harbour on lake On- 
tario ; and the bay, which forms the harbour of New 
York at the mouth of the river Hudson. 

Strait, Hurl (vulgarly Hell) Gate, which separates 
the city of New York from Long Island, and unites the 
sound with New York harbour. 

Jaiandi^ York Island^ at the southern extremity of 
ivhich is the city of New York ; -Long Island^ and Siaten 
Idand, 

JUtmmitig. Columbia college is in the city of New 
York, and Union college in Schenectady. There are 
arjidemies in various parts of the state. 

Medicinal Sfirings, Ballatown and Saratoga springs 
are much celebrated lor their medicinal qualities, p.;^d for 
their being, in the summer months, places of resort for 
invalids and people of fashion, from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States. Thecr are also medicinal springs in New 
Lohanon and Renssellaer ; but they are less frequented. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Tovma. Nbwark, Elizabetht^own^ Amboy^ Bruns" 
«M} Princeton J Trent on^ smd Burlington ; Bordentown, 
Merrktown, &c. 

Mountaina. The Allegany pass through the norths 
•ni and western parts'of this state, under various names ; 
lb tbt South mountain, Kitutinny, &c. These are not 
:t$rf lugb* Nave^bk and Center hills are cobsiderable 

Miversm Jforth or Hudaon^ Delaware^ Hackinsack) 
lick, Raritan, Cesaria or Cohansey, Mu^u:u%^ Mascw-^ 
lice ;. and the AUoway and Ancocus creeVw^^ 



so PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bays, Arthur KuU or Nevark, Raritaii) and BaIl^• 
gat; Great and Little Egg harbours, and several others. 

Cafiee. Sandy hook, east of Raritan bay ; Capo 
May at the southern extremity of the state. 

Learning, Princeton college^ called also NaBMii 
Hall, is in Princeton. 



DELAWARE. 

Town8, WiLMiNGTOK, mVewcastiej JDoverj Milford, 
Salibbury, Lewisj and Newport. The other towns are 
small. 

Mix*er3. The Delaware is the only river of any mag- 
nitude. Creeks and small streams are numerous. 

Baya. Delaware, and Rehoboth. 

Cafies. Cafte Hentofien^ opposite to Cafie May^ which- 
is on the Jersey side of Delaware bay. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Towns, Philadelphia, Lancaster^ CarlUle^ Fittt* 
burg, York, Harrisburg, Reading, Bethlehem, Nazareth> 
Brownville, Kensington, Germantown, and Frankfort. 

Mouiitaina, The various ridges, which under dif^ 
ferent names compose the Mlegany, pervade this state* 

Rivera. The Delaware, Schuylkill, Suaguehannaki 
Yohiogeny, Monongahela, Allegany^ and their nuraeroos 
branches. 

In this state is some of the best land in the country. 
The farms arc large and valuable ; and produce wheats 
grass, and various kinds of grain. 

The western part of this state, especially the Ticinhj 
of Pittsburg, abounds with excellent coal. There is one 
pit, which took fire more than forty years ago, and con- 
tinues still to burn. Another pit, at no great distancei 
has been burning more than ten ycars^and has not spread 
more than SO or 30 yards. 



ILLINOIS territory: « 

beaming. There are colleges in Philadelphia^ Lan* 
caster, wad CarHsU ; and academies in various pUces ; 
bat their reputation is not great. There iSf however, at 
Philadelphia, the best medical establishment in the coun- 
XXfi and students, from all parts of the United States, 
resort thither to complete their medical studies. 



WESTERN STATES AND TERRITO- 

RIES. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

7bttm<. Detroit is the capital ; besides which 
there are forts or villages, as Michiilimakiiiack, Meigs, 
Haron, Erie, See. 

Lake^, Lake Sufierior^ Michigan^ Huron^ and St* 
Clair. 

Rivera. St. Mary's^ Huron or St. Clair, Detroit^ 
Saganau, Rouge, Raisin, and many other small streafiis. 

Strait. Michillimakinack ; which connects laKe 
Michigan with lake Huron. 

Michigan Territory is a large peninsula, situated be- 
tween the lakes Huron and Miclngun. .t i^ an exien- 
live, rich, and level country, mostly in possession ol Uae 
IndiAus* * 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

lhvm9. Kankahkiaa^ Goshen, and Kahokia. 

hake: Kainy, Bear, Red, Pepin, \Viuncbago, Ilti«- 

MNSy 8CC. 

Rivera. The Mz^HisHififi^^ Jt/moia^ lVaba9h% Oulscon^iin^ . 
Ghippew^y, St. Croix, .^t.^i^ouis, Fux, Crocodile, Chicka* 

liiinois Territory is a part of what wus formQcl^ c;d&i«- 

4^ 
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ed the Northwestern Territoty. It is, like Michigan^ 
mostly in possession of the Indians, and is an extensire^ 
fertile country, agreeably variegated by hiils and mead* 
ows, and w<^tered by large rivers. 

In this Territory several rivers, which run in oppo* 
site directions into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence^ 
take their rise so near each other, that the portage from 
one to the other is only a few miles. 



INDIANA TERRITORY. 

Towns. ViNCEKNES, Washington, Harrison, Wa^ 
bash, Springville, Clarkville, and Madison. 

Rivers. The Wabash and its numerous branches) 
and the principal sources of the Illinois river. 

This Territory, together with Illinois, was formerly 
called the Northwestern Territory. In the surface o^ 
the country there is a pleasing variety of hills, vales, and 
prairies. The land is rich and productive, yielding from 
50 to 60 bushels of wheat or corn to an acre. 



OHIO. 

Jhfvns. Chilicothe, Mariettay Cincinnati^ Zanes^ 
vUlcy Steubcnville, Bcllvillc, St. Clairville, Lancaster^. 
Franklinton, GaHiopolis, Athens, Xenia, Coiumbiay 
Springfield, Warren. 

Rivers, Ohto^ Muskingum^ SeiotOy Great and lAttk 
Miamiy Hockhocking, Sandusky, and their branches. 

Ohio is neither hilly nor mountainous. It presents 
a varied surface, and is extremely rich and productive. 
Grass, grain, and almost all kinds of fruit, common to 
temperate climates, grow here in abundance. 



TENNESSEE. M 



KENTUCKY. 

Jhftms. Frankfort, Lexing/on, Louisville, Wash- 
ington) Pari S) Boonsborou^h, Sheboyville, BeurdstowD} 
Daiiville) Harrodsburg, Georgetown, and Versailles* 
Most of these are small, but fast increasing. 

Mountains* Cumberland mountains are the principal. 

Rivers. Kentucky^ £ikhorn> Sandy, Licking, 6al^ 
Green, and Cumberland, 

S/irings, In this country are several salt springs, or^ 
as they are sometimes called lickn, from which salt is 
made in sufficient quantities to supply the inhabitants. 

Curiosities, The banks of the Kentucky, and Dick's 
river, are gre^t curiosities. In some places the water 
has worn a channel through solid lime-stor.e ; in others 
through a beautiful white marble, to the depth of 300 feet« 

There are several bituminous spritigs, which afford 
H substance, answering every purpose of the best lamp 

(SI, 

Caverns of great extent have been found in this counr 
try. In many places in this part of the United States 
there is a stratum of lime*stone, not very thick, nor ma- 
ny feet below the surface, which extends many miles. 
Through this the water sometimes finds a passage, and 
running underneath^ carries off the loose earth and grav- 
el, and produces extensive cavities. In consequence of 
this, considerable tracts of land are frequently known to 
fall, and form deep cavities in the earth, called pitfalls. 
Farms are sometimes ruined by them, and domestic ani- 
mals lose their lives* 



TENNESSEE. 

7bwn9* Knoxville, JVa«Avi7/<?, ClarkesviUe^ Joties- 
korough, Ahbington, Greenville. 

Mountains. Cuntoerland^ Clinch) SloxvQ) X^^^V^ 



ai MARYLAND. 

IroDf Bald, Smoky, and Unaka, are elevations, wluch 
form the ^rand chain in the eastern part of the state* 

Rivers, Uolstein, Cumberland or Shawanee, Ten* 
nessecy Clinch, Woli* Uatchee, Forked Deer, ObriaOi 
and Reelfoot. 

Sfiringa. Salt springs. or licks are found in manj 
parts of this country, wbich are sufficient to supply tlio 
-whole country with salt. 

Mtnet. Iron, lead, gold, and silver mines are found 
in this state ; also coal, ochre, copperas, alum, and sulphur* 

Curioaifiea, There are remains of towns and .forts 
vhich appear to have been built long before the discov- 
ery of the country. 

In this country are several streams of water^ of con* 
siderable size, which fail into the earth, and entirely dis- 
appear. 

It is said, that on what is called the Enchanted motm>* 
tain^ there are, in the solid rock, distinct impressions of 
the feet of several animals, such as men, horses, bearSy 
Sec. The orij^in and design of these footsteps are not 
known. They were probably engraved by the original 
inhabitants, and are objects of great curiosity. 

SOUTHERN STATES AND TERRI- 

TORIES. 

Maryland, Distiict of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Soath Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

MARYLAND. 

Towna, Baltimore, jinria/toHa, Georgetown^ Fred- 
erickst(twn, Hagur*s or Etiz bethtown. £lkton« Wash- 
in)>:t')n. The cili**s Washinifton and Geor;ftromu are Sit 
uated on the Maryland side of the PutowmaC)iu the 
trlot of ColuQobia. 
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Bivers. In the eastern part of this state are the Fo* 
komokey Wicomicoy Nantkoke, Cboptank^ Chester^ 
Sassafras, Bohemia, and Elk rivers. These are small| 
take their rise in Delaware, and fall into Chesapeak bay. 

The Su8guehannah^ a large and rapid river, falls into 
the Chesapeak, in the northern part of the state. 

In the western part are Gunpowder, Patapsco, Sev- 
ern, Patuxent, and the Potowmac rivers. The Potow- 
mac separates Maryland from Virginia, and 'f» navigable 
300 miles to Georgetown. The eastern part of this 
state^is low, marshy, and unhealthy. 

Learning, Washington college in Chestertown, St. 
John's college in Annapolis. The Roman Catholics 
have a college in Baltimore^ and another in Georgetown i 
and the Methodists have one in Abington. In Sorfl^rset 
county is Washington academy. These institutions are 
not flourishing, and in general, learning is much neg- 
lected. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is divided into 3 counties. 
Countiean Princifial tovnu, 

Washington. Washington City and Georgetown. 
Alexandria. Alexandria. 

Rmera. The Potowmac^ the East branch, and Tiber 
creek. 

The District of Columbia is only 10 miles square. 
It 18 about 300 miles from the sea, at the head of tide 
water on the Potowmac, which runs through it diagonally 
nearly in the centre. 

Id 1790 it was ceded by Maryland and Virginia to 
Qie United States^ and in 1800 it became the permanent 
loat of government. 

-The situation of Washington is open and elevated, 
nd comaiands a pleasant southern pTo^^t^cX ^<v«iYi ^^ 
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Potowmac. The plan of the city it regular and exten« 
sive. The streets are so laid out, that the two most con- 
spicuous buildings, the Capitol, in which Congress, or 
our national assembly, meet, and the President's house, 
are seen at the same time from almost every part of it. 
Should this city ever be completed according to the orig^ 
inal plan, it would be one of the most magnificent in the 
world, and in some measure -worthy the man, who ffrsi 
selected it for the capital of the nation, and whose nam^ 
it bears ; but it is at present in such a state, that it has 
scarcely the appearance of a city. 

VIRGINIA. 

Towns Richmond J jllexandria^ JVor/oik^ Peter uburgf 
WUiiamtiburgi and Fredericksburg^ are the principal. 
Dumfries^ Leeda^ Yorktoivn^ Lexington, Urbannan, Porb> 
royal, Falmouth, Newcastle, Hanover, Nkif-Londoni 
Suffolk, Smithfield, Portsmouth, Hampton, Charlotte- 
ville, Staunton, and Winchester. These last are small. 
Yorktoivn, on York river, is memorable for the surren- 
der of Lord Comwallis and his army to the Ameticans 
in the revolutionary war. This event decided the con- 
test with Great Britain, and gave independence to Amcr* 
ica. Mount Vernon, the celebrated seut of the late 
President Wash ini^ ton, though not a town, m«»y be no* 
ticed here. It is bituated on the west bank of the Potow* 
mac, nine miles below Alexandria. It commands a 
beautiful and extensive prospect up and down the river. 
It is now decljni )g 

Mountain 8, The Blue Ridge^ Noi th mountain, Jack- 
son's mountain, and Laurel moun taiUf hvc the principal 
ranges of what is ^renerally called the Ailegany. In tba 
southern part are the Cumbeiland mountains. 

Rrvtrs, The Ohio^ Potowmacy Rafifwhannock^ York^ 
Jameay and Roanoke .o e i iie lar^rest. Their branches are 
numerous, and some ot them important. Such as the 
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ShenandoabyMattaponeyy Pamunky, RivannH) Afittomau 
tQx^ Chickahoniiny, Nanscmond, and Elizabeth, ai the 
southeast part ol' the state are Nottoway and Meherriny 
which luutcio North Carolina and form the Chowan liv 
er ; and the Roanoke-^ which is forn<cd by the junction of 
Staunton and Dan rivers* In the northwest are tho 
Kanhaiva and Sandy rivers, which fall into the Ohio* 
They abundantly water the country, and afford an easy 
Watei' conveyance thraugh almost every part of the 
state. 

Bays* Chenafieak is the largest bay in the United 
States ; it extends ^00 miles into the country, and is 
irom 7 to 18 miles wide* Hamfiton Road is a safOf 
commodious harboutf at the mouth of James river 

Cafies, Cafie Charles and Cafie Benry^ sometimes 
calle<l the cafiea of Virginia. 

Learning, Witliam and Mary's college in Williams* 
barg, Hamden Sidney college in Prince Edward county^ 
and Washington college in Lexington. They are not 
eminent. There are academies in Alexandria, Norfolk^ 
Hanover, New London, Sec* 

Curiositietf. There is a remarkable fall of water on 
Jackson's river, in which the water descends 300 feet 
perpendicular. 

Over Cedar creek is what is called the Natural 
BridgCm It is a solid limc-stone, 40 or 50 feet thicky 
of sufficient width for a road, and for the support of. a 
number of trees. It is nearly 100 feet in Jen ^,th, and 
nore than 300 feet above the surface of the water. 

There is another natural bridge over Stock creek in 
Washington county. 

In this state are several caves of considerable extent. 
Mad»90H*s cave, the most ce!ebratt:d, is north of the 
Blue Ridgre. Its entrance is into the p^rpcnc^icular side 
of a hill 300 fee^'high, more than 130 feet ab<»vc its base, 
which is washed by a small river. It extends 3(K) feet 
into the earth, descending irrcgulurly^ till it tern'inates 
in itagnaat water of unknown extent, and apparently on 
i level with the sur&ce of the river* The lo^ ol >i)DASk 
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cave is lime-stone^ and from SO to 50 feet Ugh ; its 
lyidth is various 

Near the North mountain is a cave, the entrance of 
which is on the top of a ridge. It descends 30 or 40 
feet perpendicular ; then takes a horizontal directionf and 
extends 400 feet. Its breadth is from 30 to 50, anditi. 
height, from 5 to 13 feeu 

At a place called the Panther gap is Blowing eave^ 
whence constantly issues a strung current of air, which 
prostrates the herbage at the distance of 50 or 60 feet. 

In Munroe county, near Kanhaway river, is a subter- 
raneous passage through the base of a mountain. It ex- 
tends more than two miles, and is so large, that persons 
have passed through. Ttie earth on the bottom is strong- 
ly impregnated with nitre, from which saltpetre may 
be made in great quantities. 

In the western part of this state and in Kentucky are 
many remains of ancient fortiiications, some of whicii 
include several ucresi Their form and apparent stnic« 
ture indicate a people of (^reat antiquity, and of more 
imp! nvemcnt, than the natives of this country bad gen* 
eratly attained. 

In the vicinity of Richmond on James river, pit-coal 
is found in grept quantities. The western parts of the 
state, on the Ohio river, afford it in still greater abun- 
dance. 

Medicinal Springs. There. are many springs in Vir» 
ginia, which possess medicinal qualities The Warm 
and Hot Springs in Augusta, near Jackson's, or as it is 
sometimes called, Warm spring mountain^ are the most 
eelebrated. The ^arm 67^^;/^" is a current sufiicient to 
carry a corn-mill ; the water raises mercury in the tlier- 
mometerto about blood heat. 

The Hot spHngj about 6 miles distant, is less than 
the Warm spring, and so hot as to boil an egg. These 
springs have proved efficacious in rheumatisms and some 
other complaints. 

About 40 miles from these springs, in Botetovrt 
county f are the Sweet springs^ which possess medicinal 
qualities, though they are \ea^ kwoN«iii. 
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Not far from the Great Kanhaway there is a small 
cavity in the earth, from which issues a strong current 
of vapour, which, on presenting a blaze, takes fire, and 
rises in a flame 4 or 5 i'ect. It sometimes bums several 
^aya. There is another similar on Sandy river. 

West of the Allegany mountains are many salt 
springs. They are not, however, more than one third 
as salt as the ocean. 
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Towns* Raleigh, Edenton^ Tarborough, Newbem, 
Kingston, Smithficld, Hillsboroiigh, Brunswick) Wil* 
mingiOTif FayetvHley Haywood, Halifax, Washington, and 
Greenville. 

MQuntaiHM. The western part of North Carolina ris- 
es into the Allegany, or Apalachian mountains. The 
eastern part, to the distance of 60 or 70 miles from the 
sea, is a pine, level, barren country, except the margin 
of rivers, which is frequently good land. 

Rivers. Mehcrrin, Nottaway and Black, which form 
the Chowtn ; the Roanoke^ Tavy JSTcuscj Cafie Fear^ or 
Clarendon river \ Great and Little Peder^ Yadkin, Cataw- 
baw, &c« 

Sounds, Pamlico^ jilbemarle^ and Core sounds, all 
communicating with each other. 

Inlets. Currituck, Roanoke, Gant, and Ocracoke. 
The last only is navij^able. 

Cafies, Cape Hatterasy remarkable for violent winds 
and tempestuous weather ; cape Fear, near which is a 
dangerous shoal, called, from its peculiar form, the Pry" 
big fian s cape Lookout. 

Swam/is. There are two swamps in North Carolina, 
called the Great and Litde Dismal, The former is 70 or 
80 miles in circumference, situated in the eastern part of 
this state and in Virginia. Its greatest extent is from 
north to south, and contains 140 or 150 thousand acres. 
In the centre or it is Drunimond's pond> 7 ii\v\t% \qtv^ ^tA 

5 
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5 broacU It U remarkHbley that several rivers and creeksy 
runoing in opposite directioLSf take their rise in thia 
awainp. 

The Little Dismal is between Albemarle and Pam- 
lico sounds ; there is likewise a pond in this, 1 1 miles 
long and 7 broad. Much of the swamp itself, as well as 
the land surrounding it, is excellent for rice. 

Curiontiea, A mountain, called Jiraraty in the north* 
west part of this state, is a singular elevation, rising in 
the form of a pyramid in an easy and regular ascent» 
nearly a mile high, where it is not more than 13 or 15 
rods in diameter. From the top of this pyramid rises a 
stupendous rock 300 feet perpendicular. Its summit 
is smooth and regular, and affords an extensive and de« 
lightful prospect of the Apalachian mountains, for 60 or 
70 miles on the north, and of the nvcrs Dan and Yadkin^ 
which flow from them, and wind through the vales below. 

In the western pait of this state, in Rowan county* 
have been discovered two subterraneous wullsi similar in 
construction, but not in extent. One is nearly 3 feet 
thick, from 13 tol4 high, and 300 feet long. The stones» 
of which these walls are built, are all of the same Idnd. 
Their form, though various, is regular. Ihcy arc from 

6 to 10 inches long, arranged crosswise of the wall, and 
united with a peculiar cement, between which and the 
stone there is an appearance of iron rust. These walls 
are from 1 to 7 feet below the surface of the earth, and 
evince much art and correctness in their construction. 

The miseeltoe, in the back part of North Carolina, it 
a great curiosity. It is a shrub that grows only on the 
tops of trees. The roots pierce the baik and wood apd 
thence draw their nourishment, as other vegt-tablcs do 
from the earth. It is an evcrgretn, growing chiifly on 
the crab, the hawthorn, and the maple. If not prevented 
by cutting, it frequently robs the tree, on which it gnjws, 
of its sap, and kills it. The ancient Britons considered 
this shiub sacred for its supposed medicinal qualities, 
especially when found on the oak. 
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I^eamifig. At Chapel Hill is a university. There 
are several academies ; but none eminent. The state of 
learning it% low in general. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Tomn9* Chaklksto.v, Beaufort^ Georgetovfrij Co* 
Afinftia, Granhji Camden^ Purysburgh, Jacksonburgh,Or^ 
angeburgh, Winnsboron;^h, Statcshurgh, Cambridge. 

Mountaina. The Afialathian mountainn in the western 
part of the state. The eastern part, to the distance of 
more than 100 miles from the Atlantic, is almost an uo- 
intemipted level. 

Rivers. Ashley and Cooper ; Winy aw river or bay, 
formed by the union of Wakkamaw, Great and Utile 
Pedeey Lynch creek, and Black river, about 15 miles 
from the ocean. Santecy and its branches, Saluda, Broad, 
Congaree, and Wateree ; EdintOy Ashepoo, Combahce, 
Stono, Coosaw, &c. 

Islands. Bull's, Dewee, Sullivan^ James's, John*8| 
Wadmelaw, Simon, Edisto, St. Helena, Lacljco, Paris, 
Hilton Head, Pinkney's, and several oiliers. These isl- 
Olds are not large. 

Cqfies. Cape Carteret or Roman. 

L,eaming. There are colleges and academies in 
Charleston, in Cambridge, and other towns in South 
Carolina, 

GEORGIA. 

Towns. Savannah^ jiugusta^ Washington, Hard- 
wick, Elberton, LouisvUle, Lexington^ Sunbury, Fredet^ 
ica, Darien, Brunswick, St. Patrick's, and St. Mary's. 

Mountains. The Blue Ridge terminates in the west* 
em parts of this state. 

Rivers. Savannah j and its branches, Keowee^ Tug^» 
b, Broad, Little river, Ogechee^ Matamaha^ of which Oak* 
nulgee and Oconee are the principal braucU^^^ \ TviX^<^ 
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river, Greci and Liiiie SatUlaa^ St, AIary*aj which forms 
part of the sciithern boundary of the United States ; ,/i/i* 
tilachicola or Catuhochc, F!int rivevj Sec. 

There is in tltis sta*e, i-.t the head of St. Mary's rivers 
a swamp or marsh, 300 miles in circtimference, known 
by the name of Ouaquapliencgaw. 

Medic iital h/iringa. In Wilkes county, near Wash* 
ington, is a spring, flowing fiom the trunk of a hollow 
tree, the inside of which is covered with a solid coat, an 
inch thick, and the leaves, to a considerable distance 
round, arc incrustcd with a white subhtunce. Its waters 
hav(; been considered sn effectual remedy in many cuts* 
ncous nnd other disorders. There are other medicinal 
springs in this state. 

Ibla?id:i. Tybee, Wassaw, St. Catherine's, Sapclo, 
St. Simcn*s, Jckyl, and Cumberland islands. 

Learning, Literary instiuuions are established in 
AthcuA and Louisville ; but they are not of distinguished 
reputation. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Towns. Natciies is the only considerable town in 
this state. There are several settlements, called parish^ 
cs, as Munchac, Pinkneyville, and some others, extend* 
ing several miles, but not so compactly settled as to re* 
ceive the n*.mc of towns. 

Mountains. The grand chain of the Jillegany or 
Jfialachian mountains terminates in the northern part of 
this state. 

Rivers, jljialachicola or Catahocfie^ which separates 
this state from Gcoigia ; Escambia, Perdido ,• the A/o* 
hilc^ into which f1:^w Tomheckbyy yl/affama^ Qntl White 
rivers; Pascat^ou/a i\i\i] P car i river ft, i\\\ which nm through 
the Flcrid.'.sandLouisianaintothc gulf of Mexico. Amite 
flows into the river Ibberville, which, with the lakes Pen* 
chartrain and Muuiepas, forms a water passage between 
the gulfof Mexico and the Mississippi to Manchac, which 
i# about 150 miles up the river from its mouth. The 
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great and little Yazoo, and several ethers, which flow in* 
to the Mississippi. 

Mississippi is not generally settled, except by the In« 
dians, ot whom there are many tribes, and who, by the 
benevolent exertions of missionaries, have made some 
progress towards civilization. 

This state is extensive, including the disputed lands^ 
generally called the land of the Georgia Company, it 
contains much good land, and is well watered by large 
rivers. 

Its productions are cotton, Indian corn, indigo, lent* 
dns, oranges, Sic. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana is divided into the state and territory of 
Louisiana, but the limits of each, as well as the whole 
country, are so indefinite, that neither their exact extent 
nor boundaries can be given. 

Towns. New Orleans, Appalusa, Attacapa, Sij, 
Louisy Arkansas, St. Genevieve, New Bourbon, JVew 
Madrid^ 8(c. 

Rivera. The MissUai/i/iif Red river, jirkanaaa^ White 
Ttver, St Francis, the Missouri with its numerous branch- 
es, as the Osages^ Plate or Shallow river, Sec* There 
are also many others, little known. 

The Mississififii is the principal river of Louisiana 
ttid one of the two largest in North Amerisa. It rises in 
the unexplored country northwest of the United States. 
lo its course it receives the Illinois^ Alissffuri^ and the 
OAio, which are themselves large and. navigable rivers i 
and many other smaller streams* It is generally deep 
ind rapid, and seldom more than a mile wide. 

The country through which the Mississippi flows, es«- 
pecklly on the west, is a marsh or swamp of great cxtenti 
Qd lower than the river itself, except a narrow strip, 
pomedmea a mile or two wide, which forms a bank and 
tonfines the water in its channel. This river in its in* 
vndationa, which are annual, and generally Croxcv iXi<t %s%V 
«t March to June, rises to the MU>niabui% Vica^^qX. ^1 ^ 

5* 
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or 50, and Bometimes even 60 feet perpendicular, and 
deluges the country in many places to the distance of 30 
or 40 miles. 

JVew Orleantt^ the capital of Louisiana, is situated on 
the Mississippi, about 100 miles from its mouth. It is a 
place of greht and increasing trade, and, from its situa« 
tion, will probably become one ofthe most important pla* 
ces in the world. 

The inhabitants are principally French and Canadi- 
ans. There are some Americans and English, but the 
climate frequently proves fatal to them. 

The state of learning is very low. Scarcely half of 
the inhabitants can either read or write. 

There is in Louisiana some of the best land in the 
world. The productions are sugar, cotton, rice, indigo. 
The greater part of this country is in a state of nature^ 
and inhabited only by Indians. 
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Mountaina, The White and Green mountains, the 
Highlands, the Blue Ridge, the Laurel) the Allegany, the 
Cumberland, and the Apaluchian mouutuins, are the 
principal. 

These mountains form an extensive chain, which 
passes through the United States from Maine to Geor^ 
gia, more then 1000 miles. They run nearly parallel 
to the sea coast, sometimes in separate ridges, and at the 
distance, in the northern and middle states, of 50 or 60 
miles, but gradually diverging in the southeni to more 
than 100 miles. 

They are, in some places, immense masses of rocks, 
piled one above another in frightful precipices, till they 
rea- h the height of more than 1 0,000 feet above a level 
with the ocean ; in other places they rise in grudual swells 
of easy ascent, uflbrJing a variety of soil anr) ^urface, sup* 
porting vast forests of timber, and giving rise to innu- 
MierubJe stres^ns^ wliich water and iertili^e the country. 
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These lakes form one of the (Usiinguishing features 
of the United States, and indeed of North America. 
They are the largest coHections of fresh waier, that are 
known) and being ^.onnected by large livers or straits, 
they, together with the river St. Lawrence, which dis- 
charges their waters into the Atlantic, affurd inland nav- 
igation from 1500 to 2000 miles. They are seldom 
or never frozen^ and are as much ^.fTectcd by storms as 
the ocean. 

Besides these are many smallerlukes, as lake George, 
Rainy lake, ake of the Woods, &c. 
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Besides these rivers, there are Appomattoxt Roanokci 
Pedeet Santee, Cooper, Ashley, Kdii>to, Of;echec, Ah- 
tamaha, Satilla, 8t. Mury*s, Apalacliicola, Mobile, and 
many smaller streams, i^hich flow into the Ailuiitic or 
its waters. 

The Missouri, Illinois: Ohio, Wabash, Miami, Scio- 
to, Muskingum, Cumberland, Tcimcssce, Gcnnt-bscei 
Oswego, Moh.iwk, tall into the Inkes and other livers. 
These streams afford safe and easy conveyance for all 
kind of articles through almost every part of the United 

States. 

Feat /irr/iendiculan 

Cataracts, St Anthony on the Mississippi SO 
Cohoes on the Mohawk river 60 
Pubsaic 70 

Polowmac 70 

Tcnnesbce 90 

Niagara 150 

There arc many other beautiful falls and cascades Id 
the Uniicd St >ti*s, in some ot which the water falls from 
a t^rcuicr hci>;ht, than tho^sc above men.ioncd, but the 
quantity of water is much less. 

Tiie great falls of jViaffara arc the most grand uiid 
stupcndouh ill tiic known world. 'lhc\r hti^ht is not the 
fi^rciitcst, init the quantity oi' w.-.tcr i!> such, as to render 
tiicm an object of ^rcat curiosity and admiration. Tlie 
accumulated waters of four lar^c lakes, and their innu- 
merable livers, lu.sh down a precipice of about 150 feet 
with almost incredible force and i>rat)deur. The spray 
is constantly lisin^in a thick cloud, nhich in clear weath- 
er produces tlie rainbuw, und falls in gentle dews and 
showers to a considcrubU distance. The noise of the 
fulling water is frequently heard to the distance of SO or 
40 miles. 

Jiayt. Lrngth, Grrateat breadth, Mie§* 

Penobscot -10 15 

MjsAactiusetts C^0 3 ^ from cape Ann to cape Cod 45 

Narrujran-et 3S 13 Pt Judith to Pt. Seaconet 10 

IJcJuwatc 60 30 cape Miv \o toJ^ H«Ci\n^a 20 
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Length, Greatest breadth. 
Sounds. Long IsIinH sound 140 34 

Pumlico sound SOO 20 

Albemarle sou.id 60 13 

Guif Stream. The Gulf Stream is a current in the 
ocean from the Gulf of Mexico along the shore of the 
United States, at 60 or 70 miles distant, to Newfound- 
land. The waters of this stream are many degrees 
warmer than the ocean, through which it runs. 

Length, Greatest breadth. 
Islands, Nantucket 15 11 

Manha's Vineyard 3 1 6 

Rhode Island 15 3 

Long Island I4O 15 

Staten Island 18 6 

Cafies, Cape Ann and cape Cod, cape Malabar, 
Montauk Point, Sandy Hook, cape May and cape Hen- 
lopen, cape Charles and cape Henry, cape Hatteras,cape 
Lookout, cape Fear, &c. 

^ace of the country and soil. In the United States 
are all the varieties of soil anil surface. The northern 
Mates in general, and the back parts of the middle and 
lOBthern states, are hilly and mountainous. 

The southern states, from the Atlantic to the Alle- 
gany mountains, a distance of from 40 or 50 to 100 
miles, is a vast extent of barren plain with but little vari* 
sty, except on the rivers, where there is frequently a nar* 
row strip of excellent land. 

The United States are generally well watered, and, 
under skilful cultivaiion, produce all the necessaries of 
life in abundance, and richly reward the husbundoian for 
Us industry and labour. 

Climate. The territory of the United States, which 
ntends from north to south, and from east to west be- 
tween 13 and 14 hundred miles, experiences a great va* 
Tlcty of climate. 

In the nurthem states the winters are long and coldf 
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thou{;h generally less severe, than they were formerly. 
In summer the heat is moderate, except a few days in 
some seasons. 

In the southern states the summers are long and hot* 
though frequently moderated by copious showers. The 
winters are mild and agreeable. There is sometimes 
frost, but rarely snow, except on high lands. In some 
parts snow is seldom or never seen. 

In all the states fhe weather is subject to frequent 
and sudden ch ingcs, thou.;h the inhabitants are in gene- 
ral healthy, active, induslrioHs, and enterprising. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

MineraU. Iron ore^ the most useful of all mineral^i 
is found in great quantities in New England, and is cx« 
tensively manufactured. 

Coal of excellent quality abounds in Rhode Island ^on 
James* river, at Pittsburg, and in various parts of the 
United States. 

Lead and coftfier mines are found it Pennsylvaniai 
Virginia, and other places. Gold and Bihter have been 
discovered, but they are rare. 

There are quarries of excellent marble in Vermontf 
Massachusetts, Conn^'cticut, and Pennsylvania. Su^ur 
abounds in New York ; alum is found in several placesi 
and 9alt afirings are frequent in tlie wester states. 

Medicinal ftfiringa. The Ballstown, Saratoga, and 
New I^ebanon springs in New York ; and the Stafford 
spiings in Connecticut are the most celebrated Others, 
probably of equal val'ie, are found in various places. 

Vegetables, The northern states produce all kinds 
of grain, grass, fruits, and vegetables ; beef, butter, 
cheese, &c. 

The middle states produce principally corn, wheat, 
and tob'jcco ; and the southern, tobacco, cotton, and rice. 

jfnrrnah. The mammoth, bison or wild ox, moose, 
deer, bear, cat^tmount, wolf, fox, and a great variety of 
BwaJIer animals. 
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The mammothy which is known to have existed onl/ 
•om its bones, was the largest of all land animals. Its 
DDCSy which have been found in several places, particu- 
irly about the salt licks in the western states, show, that 
lis animal lived on flesh, and must have been about 18 
iet in length and 13 feet in height ; and not less than 5 
r 6 times larger than the elephant. 

The forests of the United States are full of game, and 
he lakes and rivers afford plenty of fish and fowl. 

The American animals, though many of them are 
iercc and dangerous, are in general less so, than those 
»f Africa and Asia. 

HISTORY. 

In 1497, Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, in the service 
>f Henry VII, king of England, and his son, John Cabot^ 
explored the shores of the United States. 

In 1607 the first permanent settlement was made at 
lamestown in Virginia. 

Id 1630, on the S2d of December, our pious ances* 
torst 101 in number, landed at Plymouth in Massachu- 
letta, and commenced the first settlement in New Eng- 
land. From sickness, occasioned by severity of weath- 
erywantof provision, comfortable shelter from the storm, 
and other necessaries of life, their sufferings were so se- 
vere that half their number died within the first 6 months* 

Before the year 1 700 settlements in most of the Uni- 
ted States were established, principally by adventurers 
from Great Britain ; they were therefore under her ju- 
risdiction, and called the British colou'es. 

These colonies, under the protection of the parent 
country, increased wi'h unexampled rapidity, and soon 
became a source of considerable revenue and importance 
to the English nation. 

In consequence, however, of heavy duties and taxes 
bdng imposed by Great Britain, the colonies became dis- 
ndsfied ; and the dissatisfaction was increased by new 
nd repeated impositions, till it produced open war« 

In 1775 hostilities commenced. 

In iSTT'Sp on the 4/ A qf July^ the colonies d«iQ\^t^\ 
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hemselves an Independent Nuiion, under the title of 
< The United States of Aniciica.*' 

In 1783 Great Britain, aftei an immense loss of blood 
and treasure, allowed the iiulc pendente of the United 
States. This sepiiration of the colonies from the gov* 
ernment of England, is called *^ the American revolu- 
tion." 

In 1788 a government, embracing the interest of all 
the states, was formed, and adopted by most of the stateSf 
and soon after by all of them. The articles of this con- 
federation are called '* the Constitution of the United 
Slates." 

The government, which is rr/kt/A/.'rdn, consists of a 
President, Vice President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, all elected by the people ; and when assem- 
bled, they compose what is called '* the Congress of the 
United States.** 

The first President was Gen. George Washingtoni 
who was commander in chief of the American forces dur- 
ing the revolution. 

The number, succession, 8cc. of the Presidents are as 
follows:— 

in office, 
George Washington from 1789 to 1757 8 years 

John Adams from 17 97 to 1801 4 

Thomas JifTerson from 1801 to 1809 8 

James Madison frcm 1809 to i8l3 4 

Tho United States from tl.c adoption of the Feder 
C!onstitution to 1808, increased in lichcs, power, a* 
population more rapidly, than was ever before known 
aiiy nation. Their agiiculture and commerce, the t 
prinripul orcup itions, were extensive and success 
They were respected by foreign nations, and, ;:thf>me. 
jfiyed all the bles^il^gs of icligion and good governm 

In 1807 commerce heeame obstructed ; after w 

new iiitpedinieiitH wtrc amur.dly mtiUiplied, till on 

iMih o! June, 1813, Mr. Madison, in order to cxir 

fhr Diiiioh tiimi eiubarraksnieiit, and to tcdirc imc' 

/»r/ii.ifr |iraf«', dedal ed >\ay av.wu vt Great Britain, 

»'"/t'Vinf; the liK-sMt\^^s \A \>cacv ^^ ^^'av^. 
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Religion, There is no established religion in the 
ted States. All sects are tolerated ; but the most 
lerous are the CongregaHonaliata^ sometimes called 
spendents, and the Presbyterians. 
Ln New England religion is supported by a tax on 
people 9 except in Rhode Island ; in the other states 
left to the liberality and voluntary exertions of in- 
duals. 

^very man, by the Constitution of the United States, 
igible to offices of trust and profit, without regard to 
pon. 

Poftulation. The United States in 1810 contuned 
10,5 1 4 inhabitants. 

[f following Table shows the respectire number of slaves 
and free citizens in each state. 

Slave-i* Free citizen*» Total. 
TDlstrict of Maine 
I New liampsbire - 
J Vermont 
I Massachusetts 
land. I Rhode Island 
V.Connecticut 
r New York - - - 
J New Jersey 
1 Delaware 
L Pennsylvania 
"^*i C Michigan 
^ < Illinois 
h Clv^diana 
» rohio 
^ ^ Kentucky 
5 CTennessce 
r Maryland 

I District of Columbia 
J Virginia 
^ Nonli Carolina • 
I South Carolina 

LGeor]gia - • 
Mississippi 
C Orleans 
2. Louisiana Territory 



em 
ew 



die 
ei. 




•Tem- 



i«8,705 2C8,705 

314 4f0 214,460 

217,895 217.895 

472.040 472.040 

108 76,823 76.931 

• 310 261,632 261,942 

15,017 944.032 959,049 

10,851 234,711 245,562 

4,177 68,497 72,674 

795 809,396 810,091 

24 4,738 4,762 

. 168 12,114 12,282 

- 237 24,283 24,520 

230,760 230,760 

80,561 325,950 406,511 

44,535 217.192 261,727 

111,502 269,044 380 546 

5,395 18,628 24.023 

392,518 582,104.« 974,6^:3 

168,834 386,676 555.500 

196.365 218,750 415,115 

105,218 147,215 252,433 

17,088 23,264 40,352 

34,660 41,896 76,556 

3,011 17.834 20,845 



1,185,223 6,045,391 7»2i(>»5\4 
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UNITED STATES. 



Chitf cities and iowna^ with the number of their 
iiihaliitants annexed 



New York city 93,914 
Philadelphia city 9S,S47 
Baltimore city 35,583 
Boston 33,250 

Charleston, S. C. 24,711 



Salem 


13,613 


Proviflence 


io,on 


Richmond 


9,735 


Albany city 


9,356 


Norfolk 


9,183 


Washington city 


8,208 


Newark 


8,003 


Newport 


7,907 



Newbury port 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Marblehead 

New Haven city 

I^Dcaster 

Savannah 

Charlcstown 

Pittsburg 

Lexington 

Plymouth 

Hudson 



7,631 
7,169 
6,934 
5,900 

5,m 

5,40» 
5,311 

4,768 
4,391 
4,391 

4/)48 
3,961 



Hartford city 

Learning, In the United States in general, but ci> 
pecially in New England, great attention is paid to thi 
education of children. The number of young men, cd* 
ucated in the colleges, affords a large supply for the pnh 
fessions of medicine, law, and divinity. 

CollegeB, The principal colleges, in the United 
States, are tlie university in Cambridge, and Yule col* 
lege in New Hiven. The number of students io theit 
institutions is about 300 in each. 

Character* The people of the United States, being 
the descendants of the various European nations, have 
not yet so assimilated, as to form a national character. 
They are, however, generally industrious, intelligent, 
and enterprising. In the northern states they are^ for 
the most part, well informed and regular in their babiu; 
in the southern states they are more addicted to gaming 
and dissipating pleasures. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

The Spanish domiuions in North America are, Bast 
Florida, West Florida, Mexico or New Spain, and Guar 
tunala. 

EAST FLORIDA. 

Prineifiai tovftm* St. Augustine, and New Smyr* 
•HI. 
' Rivers. St Johns, Indian river, Apalachy or St. 
Marks. 

BityM and Lakes. Chatham bay, bay of Carlos, bay 
rf Eafniitu Santo» St. Josephs, and Apalachy ; lake Stv 
. Qeorge» Ailayacoi and Long lake. 

Oipea. Cape Florida, cape Sable, cape Roman. 

WEST FLORIDA. 

• * J^rhu^tai iitnm»» Pxvsacola, Jlfo^>. 
•... Lakea or Ijagf>on9. Ponchar train, and Maurepas^ 
wUch, by the river Ibberville, communicates with the 
river Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rtvers, Pearl, PaacagotUa^ Mobile^ Escambia, and 
Apalachicola* 

. Bays, Apdlachy, St. Josephs, St. Ros^, Pensacola^ 
Jhrdido, Mobile, Hillsl)orough bay» Boca Grande, Spiri*^ 
•la SantOf and many others. 

^ace ttf the country f eiimate, Istc. The Floridas are 

■ Jto gcDetal: Low and level. The climate is warm, espe^ 

daUy in summer, and frequently unhealthy. The pro- 

ducUona are sugar, oranges, lemons, citrons^ and other 

Inipical fruits. 
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MEXICO. 



MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 

Mexico or New Spain is very extensive^ and is di- 
vided into the folluw'm^ provinces or governmentSy some* 
times called Intenduucta. 

Provincea. Principal towns. 

\r n rr ^ MoNTEREYj &'<!« /?/>^o, San Gabridf 

Q tjctlila LJurUala* 

Old California, LoreitOj Santa Ana, Sun Joseph. 

Culiacan, Cinaloa, Rosariio, Villa del 
Fuerte, los Alamos. 

Taos, Albuquerque, filcrnra /V, Pusso 
del Norte. 



Sonora, 



*Vtfw Mexico, 



rt., XT r HuranRO orGuadiana,Chihuahua,Stti 

Sucu f "' \ J""" "*' «'"' NombAs de Dbi, P— 
^^* (^ quiaro, Sallillo, &c. 

San Luis Poto-"^ 

si, divided into I San Luia PotoHj Nuevo Santandeff 

New Leon, New >Charca8, Catorce, Monterey ^ Linaret} 



Santander,Coha- 
huila, and Texas. 

Zacatecas. 
Guadalaxara. 

Valladolid. 
Guana xuato. 



MoDclova, ban Antonio de Bejar. 



Mexico. 



Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Sombrerete. 

5 Guadalaxara, San Bias, Compostellai 
I Aguas, Colima. 

5 Valladolid de Mechoacan, Pascuaro^ 
'I Tzintzontzun or Huiizitzilla. 

r Guanaxuato or Santa Fe de Gronnajoa* 
< to, Salamanca, Celaya, Villa de LcoDf 
(.San Miguel el Grande. 

Mexico, Qucretaro, Tezcuco,wfcd^/- 

ro, Tucuba, Tasco, Zacatula, Lermay 
Foluca, Cadareita, San Juan del Rio. 
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GUATIMALA. 



4« 



Pueblflu 



Vera Cruz. 



Oazaca. 



C Puebla, Cholula, TlaBcala, AtlixccvTe- 
(_ huaca»h 

C Vera CVuz, Xalapa, Perote^ Cordoba^ 
C Orizaba, Victoria. 

C Oaxaca or Guaxaca, Tebuantepecy S'aa 
\ Antonio de los Cues. 

Sferida or Tu- C Merida or Yucatan^ Campeacby, Valla* 
catan. c dolid. 

Mechoacan, New- Gallicia) New Leon, New Biscoyi 
and some othera were formerly conaidered provinces, 
and may now be found on most maps* 



GUATIMALA. 

Guatimala comprises tbe southern parts of the Span« 
M possessions in North America, and is divided into the* 
fiiUowing provinces. 



ProviHce9% 
Chiapa. 

Vera Fas. 
Guatimala. 

Honduras. 

Nicaragua* 
Costa lUca. 

Ysragua* 



Princifiat tovnu. 
5 Chiapa< de los Indos, Chiapa or Ciudad 
X Real, Acapala. 

Vera Pax. 

Guatimala. 

r Vatladolid, TruxillO) Gracibs a I)ios» 
< and St. Jago. The eastern coast of 
(: Honduras is called the Muiguito tharti 

Leon, Granada, JVicaragua* 

Cartilage. 

r Concepdon. This province thougfa- 
i in North America, belongs to New- 
L Grenana in South America. 

Mcaragua, 

Cbiapa, Rio St. Juan, 8ce. 
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GUATIMALA. 



Poftu/fition. The luimbcr of inhahitanta in Mexico 
IS about 6 ()00,()00. Many of the towns arc large, rich) 
sind |)0[)uU)uat to a much ^p-cater extent, than has tisual* 
ly been esti muted. Some of the principal towns, and 
the number of their inhubitantsy are shown in the follow* 
ing table. 



Mexico 


I3r,000 


(huulalaxara 


19,500 


Guanaxuato 


70,600 


Vulladolid 


18,000 


Puebla 


67,800 


Vera Crux 


1 6.000 


Zacatccas 


33,000 


Durango 


1 '«,(iUO 


Oaxuca 


34,000 


Sun Luis PotosI 


12,000 



Mexico is supposed to be tlie most ancient and pop* 
idoMs city in America. It was founded in 1325, about 
500 year!) a};o. It was the capital ot the vast ( mpire of 
Mexico, and the residence ol the great monarch >lon« 
lezuma, whose authority extended over numerous prov* 
incest and millions of people. 

In l.'>21 Corti'%, a Spanish adventurer, with a few 
desperate lollowers, idhired by the prohpect of immense 
plunder in gol ! and silver, entered the dominions of 
Montezuma, and attaikcd hi^ eupii.d. 

iSy false prof«-s*^ionH of liictidship, by fraud and arti* 
lice, he indiircd Monir/unia to visit his eanip. lie 
seized hiH persor., made Wim pri*i(>ner, and then endeav- 
oured i«>con(pier Ijin snl)j«cis but withmit snreess. ('or- 
tez then, by pro'.nises td' sally, per«<u.idr:d the empeior 
to addK'^s, from a coiisi-irnntis pluee, his own Hufijerts, 
to incbne the.ni tc) si:!j i.ir. hut notwithstuudiiig their 
res'.iei l for M>>iit( zitMiii rn.ic almost to adotu'ion, their 
iiidi 'Oiti )M Wii exci'ed to siirb a de«^rce, that thev in- 
staiith' di-.. In. .;v-d at h in a valley of stones and arrows, 
wbieli wou'tdv i It* in. "(-> t'tai lie soon died. 

lii . s«riii !..\\, i'lM ill*, ozin. succeeded to the thrnnet 
a*id vi ;oion If pri.c iiied the war. lint, tlifiUi;!! biMvc 
and ni I • I iiiinions -e so'in f<*ll iiito tlie li.uids of tie 
Spa* i ids, uIk. dis.'ia' eluily put iiim to death, and took 



GUATIMALA. 4r 

4e Petotey Nevado de Toluco, Pic de Tancitaro, Vokan 
de Coliina, 8cc. These are some of the highest pica of 
the great ch«»iB) which extends through Mexico from 
north to aoath, generally called the Cordilleru9 ^f AVw 
^fkoiff. Some of these mountains, notwithstanding their 
situation in ^e torrid zone* are so high as to penetrate 
the region of perpetual snow. They are rendered sub- 
lime and terrific by their frequent eruptions, and the 
tremendous earthquakes, that sometimes attend them. 

In 1759, during one of these earthquakes, a new 
mountain, by the name of Vulcan de JurtUio^ was. In the 
interior of the continenti by subterranean fires, thrown 
up fo the height of nearly 1700 feet above the level of 
the adjoining plain. This is one of the most extraor^ 
dinary events in the hibtory of our earth. There are 
several instances of voicanic islands having risen from 
the bed of the ocean, as those near the Azores, in the 
Archipelago sea, and to the south of Iceland ; but no 
other instance is known of a mountain's being raised in 
the centre of a vast plain. 

LakcM. Chapala, Chaico, Tezcuco, San Chiistovali 
Zampango, Pascuaro, Mextillan, 8cc. 

These lakes are not remarkably large. They are 
sometimes much swollen by tropical rains, and are repre« 
lented as very beautiful. 

liver a. The Rio Bravo del M>rtey Colorado^ Pal- 
Tubasco, Sumasinta, Rio de las Nueces, Tula, Pa* 
H^Ot (Rio Tempico) Zacalula, Culiacan, Mayo, YopeZf 
Gaadalaxara, Sec* 

. Qmffi and daya, Mexico^ Camfieachyf Vera CruZj 
MmduraBf Amttique, Dulce, Solinas or Nicoysi Papa* 
COas, Fonspca, Tecoantepec, California^ Sec- 

Cafiea. Gracioa a Dioa^ Camaron, Honduraay False 
ope, Catoche, Mala, Blanche, Catherine, Corientes, St. 
£iicaf , i^c. 

face t^*he country ^ climate^ br« A great part of the 
tHKoftiy of Mexico, though in the torrid zonC) is elevat^ 
41^ Idgby as to enjoy a temperate and healthy climate* 



4B BAHAMA. 

On the coastSybothof the Atlandc and Pacific oceanic 
the land, for some distance, is low and level, and the cli- 
mate hot and unhealthy ; but a traveller may, in a few 
hours, by ascending^ tlie Cordilleras, pass from this sul* 
try and scorching heat of summert to the refreshing 
breezes of sprln^j^ or autumn ; and by pursuing liis jour- 
ney, may in a short time reach the frosu and snaws of 
winter. 

<Sor/ and production*. In some places the soil is ex* 
tremely fertile) producing two or three harvests in a 
Tear. The productions are various and abundant. 
Wheat, rye, barley, maize (or Indian com), are sur.cesa* 
fully cultivated. Apples, pears, grapes, melons, figs, 8cc« 
are common. 

Goid and 9iiver mines are rich and numerous, and 
wrought to an immense profit. 

The Spanish dominions have hitherto been but im* 
perfectly known. Some late travels into these countries 
render them more interesting, atid show, that a great 
part of the country is rich in mineral and vegetable prov 
ductions, and that its population is numerous and increas* 
ing. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies consist of a great number of isl- 
ands in thf waters of the Atlantic ocean, between North 
and South America, or the Gulf of Mexico and the Ca- 
ribbean sea. 

The West Indies are divided into the Bahama, or 
Lucayo islands, the Great Antilles, the Caribbee islandsi 
and the Little Antilles. 



BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

The Bahamas are, Great Buhama, Abaco or LacayOi 
Berry's island, Androb, Nassau^New Pi-ovidcncey Elevt 



uca« 



CARIBBEK ISLANDS. M 

0t 

a, Green's island, Guanahani or St. Salvador, Wat- 
, £xuma, Yama or Long island, Crooked, Mo{;ane 
^aya^uana, Inagua, Caycos or Caques, Turks isl- 
)) Scc« 

THE GREAT ANTILLES. 

Tuwna, Havannay Principe, Bayamo, San- 
tiago, St. Curios. 

Cafiea, Cape St. Antonio, cape de Cruz, 
cape Maizi. 

r Towna, St. Jago or Spanish town» 

< jLitigaion, 

(. Ca/ies, Point Pedro, Morant Point. 

V • CTovMa. Cafir Fran^oia^ Port au Prince^ 
lenio a» j g^^ Domingo, The Mole, Leogane? &c. 

M *d ! ^•'*'** ^^****® ^*' Nicholas, cape TiburoD, 
f "»y • [^ cap^ Cabron, cape Raphael, kc. 

r Towna. St. John or St. Juaq, 
o Rico. < Capea. Cape Aguada, St. Juan, and 
(. Rtnca. 

r&eie four are the largest and most importuit of the 
It India Islands. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 
«i . r Auer ada, St. Thomas, Tortola, VirgiE. 



,j.^ r Aue,*; ada, 
< Gordu, S 
'• I Cruz. 



^^J < Gorda, St. John's, St. Croix or Santa 
' (_ Cruz. 

r Anguilla, St. Martin, St Bartholomeiv% 
^, I Barbuda, St. Eustatia, St. Christopber*S| 
\ Saba, Nevis, Montscrrat, Antigua, De- 
(^ sirade, Guadaloupe, Dominica, &c. 

.ucie, Barbadoes, St« 
idward. A Vincent, Bequia, Gr^nadu^ Ihdago^ Trin* 



►. «. 



r Martinico, St. Luci( 
. \ Vincent, Bequia, Gr^ 
L idad. 



iO. SOUTH AMERICA. 

Little Antil-C Anibai Curazou or Cuncoa, Bondnei 
lea. I Urchilla, Tortugay la Mai^arita. 

The West Indies are subject to frequent earihquakesi 
violent thunder and liirhtningy and in aututnn to furious 
hurricanes. The climatey in general, is hot and un- 
healthy. The soil is-fertilo, and being watered by fre- 
quent showers, produces in abundance sugar, cottoHf cof* 
fee, tobacco, indigo, ginger, pimento, various tropical 
fruits, and some drugs. There are some mines of silver 
and gold. 

When these islands were first discovered, it was 
supposed they belonged to the Asiatic islands, which 
were then known by the general name Indies / but when 
it wus ascertained, that they were on oppoute parts of 
the earth, these, being in latitude west of Europe, receiv- 
ed the appellation IVett Ituhnf to distinguish them from 
the othersi east of Europe^ which accordingly were call* 
•d £09$ Indies, 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America principally belongs to SpatDi Portia 
gal, and the original uncivilized inbaUtants. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountain** The Andes, or Cordilleras of South A- 
merica. These are the highest mountains known. 

iMke^, Maracaybo, Titicaca,Guanacache,8ec* The 
lakes in South America are not large. 

Rivvr9. OronowO, the Amazon, called also Maranon 
or Maragnon, the Rio de la Plata. The two last are the 
largest rivers in the known world. They run a course 
of nearly 3,000 miles, and are about 150 miles wide at 
their mouths. 

^ffft, Bay*, Gulfi^ (5^c. Caribbean sea. Gulf of Da^ 
rien. Buhia or All Saints bay, Assumption, St. Matthias, 
St, JoBcf, St. Oeui ge*s bay, Gulf of Penas^GuLf of Che- 
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Si 



or Guaytecaa. Gulf of Guayaquil, bay of Boana* 
Tenturay and Panama. Strait of Magellan, and of le 
Maire. 

lalanfU. Trinidad, Fernando de Noronha, Trinidad 
da, St. Catherine, Grande, Georgia, Sandwich, Falkland* 
Staten, Terra del Fuego or the Land of Fire* Trinity, 
Chiloe, Juan Femandea, St. Felix, St Ambrose} Easter 
Island, and the Gallipagos. 

CUipcM. Cape Vela, cape Nassau, cape Orange, cape 

North and cape Maquari, cape St. Roque, cape Frioy 

cape St. Martha, cape Santa Maria and cape St An* 

-tiyiuo, cape Corientes, cape Home, cape Trea Montea, 

cape St. Nicholas) cape Blanco» &c. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

South America is divided into New Granada, Yene- 
mela, Guiana, Peru, Amazonia, Brazil^ Buenos Ayre% 
ad Patagonia. 



NEW GRANADA OR TERRA FIRMA. 

New Granada contuns S4 prorinces. Those prov» 
in Italica, have their capitals of the same name. 



Fwokicf* 


Prineifial 


tovrnt. 


Provittceo. 


fengua ^ 


Coneefitiwy St. 


. Jago, in 


Rapasa 




N. America. 


Popayan 


Panansft 


Panama^ Porto BeUo. 


Barbacoa 


^Oarien 


Porto BcUib. 




Pastos 


ChoGO 






jitacamee 


Qw 






Quito 


.^Vifri^gena 






Ricbambo 


,^||iMB0AArito 






Guayaquil 


Hfrnda 






Macas 


Am Juan de h§ Ltano9. 




Cuen^a 


,.^liuFe - 


Santm Ft de Bogotm. 


Loja 


4>AtioquiA 






Juan de Bra 


^llofifca . 






camoroa. 



sa GUIANA. 

Mouniaifu* .4nde» is the (general name of the moun- 
tains in South America. The principal summits in 
Ne\? Granada are, Pachinca, Antisana, Cotapaxi, Tun- 
gurag^a, Chimborazo. These are the hi^^hest moun- 
tains known, rising from 16 to more than 30 thousand 
feet above a level with the sea. 

Rivera. Magdalena and its branches, 6ua]^aquil| kc. 

VENEZUELA. 

Provinces. Margaritas Cumana, Barcelona Carac- 
cas, Truxillo, Merictai Varinaa- 

Thwnam CaraccoM^ Cumana^ Maracaibo^ Barcelona^ 
Guanaroy Merida^ Barquisimcto, Tocuyo, Coro, San Car* 
los, Maracay, Tiilmero, Valencia, Victoria, TruxillOf 
Porto Cavello, St. Philip, St. Thomas, Curiaco, La Gui* 
ra, Varinas, San Fernando. 

These towns are generally large, containing from 
8 or 10 to more than 40 thousand inhabitants each. 

Mountain*. Pichaco and Tumeriquiri. 

SHiM and Lakc9, Caribbean teay Maracaibo, and Va- 
lencia lakes. 

Rivers. Palmar or Sulia^ Tocuyo,* Aroa or Yaracay, 
Tuy, and several branches of the Oronoco. 

Bays and Guifo. Gulf of Venezuela, bay of Coro 
and Tacarap:ua, the gulf of Cariaco, and Paria or Trute. 

Margarita is the priixcipal island. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana has been divided as follows. 

Spanishi extending from Oronoco to the Esseqaebo. 

Now ^ Dutch, Essequebo to the M:ironi« 

En^. i Fri*nch or Cayenne^ Maroni to the A*^o%on^it. 

Portuguese Arowary to the Amazon. 
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ENGLISH GUIANA. 

JOktrieti. Prindfial towf^ 

Surinam • • Paramari^ 

Berbice « • New Amsterdam 

Demarara • - Stabrook 

Cayemie • « Cayenne. 

Cafie9. Cape Barima, cape Nassauj cape Oraiige> 
Corrobana point, and cape North. 

This country is generally level and fertile ; produc* 
lag sugars tobacco, indigo^ cotton, coflTee, cocoa, &c. 
There are only two seasons, the wet and the dry. The 
climate is anhealthy. 

In Surinam is found that wonderful fish, called the 
torfiedPf whose touch excites a sensation umilar to that 
of an electric sIiocIk. 

PERU. 

Iniendanceg, Truxillo, Tarma, Liiia, Guanca Ye- 
Ilea, Guamanga, Guantajaya, Cusco, Arequipa. 

TofouM. Lima, Cuaco^ Areqtufia^ Trxucillo^ Guaman* 
gOf Cazamarca, Lambayeque, and lea. 

Mountain$. The Andes with their various summits, 
which rise to such a height, that they are covered with 
perpetual snow. 

Lake. Titicaca. 

Riverw. The rivers are inconsiderable, except the 
Gullaga and Ucayle, which are remarkable for being 
sources of the Amazon, taking their rise in this coumry 
among the Andes. 

There are but two seasons in Peru, summer and 
winter, which are the reverse of ours in North America. 
On the summit of the mountains however winter is per* 

petoaL 

7 



air 



BRAZIL. 



AMAZONIA. 

AhmmuA) aituAted in the interior of Sooith Ameri- 
ca} hnmet been auSoienUy ^splored for f^cpitrete dp* 
eeriptioo. It Kbouikde with riven, mott of wjikE unto 
their watetft in the gvtet river Amaaooitbe lairg^iB 
the woddf •mkUponi wMch^the wliole coootiy iBceivei 
ita name* It is moetly inhebttedby ImUaitf) wtmwn m- 
perior in arts and inprowmeBt to Ihoae of Vkfiik A- 
wierica^ 



Pwa ■• 

Maranhao 

Seara 

Pauchy 

Rio Grande 

Pttraiba 

Temaraca 

£enui9»btiGo. 



BRAZIL. 



MUUU. 

&^ 

liheos 

Poto Segtiero 

Etpiritu Santo 



jmrliliecML 

JkaerhTm 
' GoyiuR.^-^ i ,. 

8t.JPaj4, ,i: 

Guyara 

Cuyapos 

Cuyaba 

MatogrosfO 

Paresio 

Topiamhaat . 
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Southern* 
Rio Janeiro 
St. Vincent 
Del Rey. 

7\mna» Rio jAirstno or St. SgBASTiAifr^ Was 
dor or Bahai, Pemamhucoi Para, Porto Leguro» San Pe« 
dre* 

The tliree first towns contain from 40 to 1 40 tboiiavri 
inhabitants each. 

RhferM. The Jfnazon and the Tocantines wltk^iKdr 
numerous branches ; St. Francisco, and several i^aicb^ 
ea c^theXiS Plata, are the principal. '- ^ - 

The Amazon or Maragnon is the largest rlv^ Ulttf 

worid. It runs a course of more than ZfiQO railjMyKafr 

fecM by the tide 600, and is srid to be 150 inll^iMf 

at its mouth. It receives a vast nun>ber ^ aiiuaiiit 

the principal of which are, the Rio Negro, ParauajMril 



BUENOS AYRES. AS 

Madeira. Alligators and serpents of enunnous size in* 
fest the neighbouring marshes and the shores upon this 
river. 

Brazil is a vast country, extending nearly 3,000 
miles in each direction. The climate is generally tem- 
perate and healthy ; the soil fertile, producing maize, 
wheat, rice, sugar-cane, coffee, indigo, tobacco, pepper, 
cotton, &c. and the mines of gold, silver, and diamonds, 
are rich and productive. 



BUENOS AYRES. 

GovernmenU. Princifiai towns » 

fLampa, Cardbaya Arangaro and Asilo, 
La Paz* i Laricaxas, Omasuyos, Chucuito, La Paz^^ 
(^ Pacajas, Paucar-Coila. 

Santa Crux > cho^o, Santa Cruz de la Sip.rra, 
de la Sierra* 5 

rCiacica, Paria, Chayanta, Oruro, Attaca- 
p. J ma, Carangas, La Plata and Potosi^ Por- 

A/liarcas* ^ ^^^ Amparaes, Lipos, Tarija or Chicas, 

t.Tomina, Pilayaand Pispaya, Cochabamba. 

Tueumanm Salta, Jujuy. 

Paraguay. Guarania, Paraguay. 

Buenos C^^^'^'^^s Atrbs, Monte Video^ Tugu> 

Ayres. X Pampas. 

These governments have been so modified as to 
fi>rm three others in addition, viz* Paucar-Colla, Salla, 
and Cochabamba* 

Tavma. Bdxnos Atres, Monte Videoy Potoaij La 
PkUuy La P^Zf Aasumfitiauy Yaguaron, Puno, ChucuitOy 
Btmia Cruz de la ^erra, Oropesa, Attacama, Jujuy, Sal- 
Itk Miguel, Santiago^ Corrientea^ Cordova^ Santa Fe^ St» 

rantento^ Maidonado» 

Mimntaifta. The Andes rise in the vresl<&tiv ^^^^^^ 
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this government) and many branches of them pass off in- 
to the interior. 

LakeM, Titicaca is the principal ; it discharges its 
. waters into another lake by the name of Paria, which 
appears to have no communication with the ocean. 

Rrvev, The Rio de la Plata^ or the river of Silrer, 
is the largest ; its branches are large and numerous ; 
some of them take their rise in the Andes, near the Pa- 
cific ocean. The principal are the Tercero, Seladoi 
Vermejo, Filcomayo, Paraguay, Parana, and the Uru- 
guay. 

The Rio de U Plata is navi^^able for vessels of bur- 
den to Assumption, about 1200 miles ; though the chan- 
nel is so obstructed by shoals, as in many places to ren- 
der the navigation difficult and dangerous. 

There are in this country immense fields of grass, 
called fiam/iasy which extend several hundred miles, and 
afford range and pasturage to innumerable herds of wild 
cattle and horses; vast numbers of which are killed for 
their hides only. Their hunters pursue them on fleet 
horses, and while on full speed, drive in among themj 
and with cutlasses, sharpened for tlie purpose, cut the 
hamstrings of as many as possible, and thus barbarously 
secure their game. 

The climate of this, country is represented as healthy 
and delightful, tlie soil fertile, and abundant in its pro- 
ductions. 

CHILI. 

Provincc9» Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quillota, Aconca 
gua, Melipilla, St. Jago, Rancagua, Calchagua, Maule, 
Itata, Chilian, Puchacay, Huilquilemu, Cujo, and Val- 
divia. 

Toitms* Santiago or St. Jaoo, Concc/ition^ Vaipot* 
raUoj Valdrvia^ Talca, Copiapo, Coquimbo, MtndozBi 
St. Juan, Chacao, and Castro. 

MouTUains, The Andes pass through Chili in sevt* 
ral ridges, and under vaiious names. Some of tben 
rise to the immense height of S0,000 feet above the sor- 
Ace of the sea. 
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Many of the mountains are volcanic^ and eonstantlfr 
burning, which gives them a grand and truly sublime 
appearance. Earthquakes are so frequent, that they gite 
no alarm, although they have sometimes been attended 
with ruinous consequences. 

Laket. Guanacache, Huechin, Layquin, and seTeral 
otliers ; three of which are salt y hut none are large. 

RrverM. The largest are Cauten, Maulei Biobio, 
Valdivia, fcc. 

CUmate and soil. The climate is in general tempet- 
ate and healthy. In the northern part it seldom rains.* 
The heavy dews afford sufficient moisture fer vegetai- 
tion. In the other parts the seasons are divided inte 
wet and dry, each continuing several months. The soil 
is rich, and watered by innumerable streams, which 
precipitate themselves from the Andes ; and of which 
some in their progress become rivers of considerable 
magnitude. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia extends to the southern extremity of South 
America, a cold and severe latitude* Li&e Amazonia it 
b inhabited by native tribes of Indians, who are igno- 
rant and superstitious. They pay some little attention 
to the cultivation of corn, and the raising of sh^ep* They 
generally appear on horseback, live a wandering life, eat 
the flesh of animals taken in hunting, and clothe them» 
selves with their skins. The men have been represent- 
ed as of uncommon strength and statute, and the women 
IS subjected by them to an abject state of labour and 
ibiidgery. It is, however, but little frequented by othet 
nations, and of course not well known. 

■ Mountain*. The Andea^ or Cordilleras of Sooth A«>. 
iMrica, which have before been mentioned, are the high- 
ast, the longest, and the most remarkable in the world. 
They extend about 4600 miles, from the northern to the^ 
tOtttbem extremity of South America* 

Their chief Bummiis are near the ^qjoaXot v ^^ 
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highest, which 18 Chimborazo, rises S0360 feet, or more 
than S miles above a level with the aea, which is 5000 
feet higher then Mount Blancy the highest mountain in 
Europe. 

Chimborazo is covered with perpetual snow from 
S400 feet below the top. The plain of Quito, which 
forms the base of these prodigious mountains, is elevated 
io far above the sea, as to constitute about one third of 
their height ; so that from. their base they do not aurpaaa 
Mount Blanc. 

The other principal pics or elevations are Cotopaxif 
a volcano, about 18600 feet high ; Pachinca, Sanga» and 
the Altar. 

Rivera. Saladillo, river of Wiliowsy Colorado^ and 
Rio Negro* 

South America is best known for its gold and silver 
mines. They are exceedingly rich, particularly thoao 
of Chili and Peru, and have been wonderfully productive 
to Spain. 

EUROPE. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountaina. The Dofrafeld, Uralian, PyreneeSf 
Carpathian, Alps, Appennines. Mount iLtna^ Vesuviuily 
and Hecla are volcanoes. 

Oceatu, The Atlantic, the Arctic or Northern Fro- 
zen ocean, the German ocean, usually called the North 
sea. 

Lak€9m Ladoga, Onega, Constance, Geneva, Sec* 

Rrvert, The Wolga, Oon, Dnieper, Niester, Dan« 
libe, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, Rhone> Saone, 
Garonne, Loire, Seine, Somnic, Tagus, Douro, Ebroi 
Guadiana, Guadalquiver, Tiber, Po, Dwina, South Dwi* 
na or Duna, Thames, Severn, Uumbery Mercy, the 
Forth, Tay, Clydei Shannon, 8cc. 

SeoB, The Mediterranean! the Archipelago, the 
:3ea f Alarmoru, the BUck sea, the sea of Azoph, the 
WJiite Mea, tbe BAl\icy the Noi\h «t-&) %nd the Irish tea. 
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. GulFof Venice, Bothnia and Fintand. 

Bajrof Bitcay. 
'«, Sirait of Gibraltar, Meiuna, Bonafkciot 
!«>) Constaniinoplfl or Bosphonis, Coffa or J^ 
a Scagerac or Cattegat, the Sound, the itriit 
, the English channel, St. Oeorge'a channel, fcc. 
U. Nova Zembla, SpitBbergen, Iceland, the 
letland, Orkney and We'stem isfei, Engluid, 
the lile of Man, Anglesea, Scillyialet, Iileof 
Feraey, Guernsey, Aldeniey and Sirk | io the 
e Funan, Zealand, Falster, Langland, Feme* 
ind, Moen, Bomholm, Rugen, Oeland, Goth- 
Aland ; Uago and Uesel, belonging to Ruaiia ; 
M)e iale, isles of Rhe and Oleron in the bay of 
elonging to France. 

• Mediterranean are Yrica, Majorca, Minorca, 
Sardinia, Elba, Sicily, Stromboli, Ljpiari, and 
b gulf of Venice are Corfu, Cephalonis, 
tch form what has been called the Republic 
VManila i Candia, Rhodes, Cyprus in the 
Hit, Sdmos,Chios, Le^iboa, Lemnot, Ica- 
■ I ihe Arciiipelago. 
[''Jutland or Denmark proper, gpain, It* 

and Precop or Perecop. 
;, Naze or Lindeneaa, Spum 
inda End, cape Clear, cape U 
"B Finisierre, cape St. Vincent, 
Di Leuca, cape Matapan. 

^VISIONS, 

Lapland, Norway, Sweden, 

~ Holland, Germ»> 

, Spain, Portagal, 

the United kingdom of 



y or Noitk lai^lM&t 




m NORWAY. 

Sweduh or SMth Ls^andt «»d RnriA m East I^flnd. 
The extent of these (tiTiuont it uncertain. * 

The Laplandera are under no regndir goranuMbU 
tiiey live in huts so low^aa acarceljr to admitof 9km 
alanding upright. Their fire la built in tho 
around which iktj sit upon their heob. In tUo 
«er, when they eat^ both men and vomaa 
found their foody which is placed on the groinid» or 
en the carpel. Tbey^ Ufe in a state of great i^ 
having neither writing nor lettera} but only u ouaaharof 
hieroglyphica. 

XUlmaie. The winters are Intenaely coU^ In tl- 
tempting to drink, the lips are frequently frCMen ta tin 
oup.f— The snow sometibmes Mis to tho depth of drof Jl 
feet, which renders the country almost lmpaaaaU%4l 
after a thaw and a succeeding frost \ tho T aphftdaff is 
then presented with a amooth level of ice» over -vriddb 
lie travels with Ids rein-deer in a sledge t or S InndNI | 
miles a day. 

In some parts of Lapland the sun, in winter^ is 
several weeks ; but the moon and stars are almoat 
stantly visible, and tof2;ether with the northern light 
der the ni^ht lens dreary than might be expected. Jm 
summer the sun does not sit for the same length af 
time, which for several weeks renders the heat esccs* 
sive. 

Mountaina, Lapland is avast mass of ninuntshM 
irregularly crowded together, but in some placea aepa* 
rated by rivers and lakes. 

MetaU, Silver, gold, copper, and lead mines have 
been found in Lapland, and wrought to some profit. 

AnimaU. Rein-deer arc numerous in Lapland^ and 
of great importance to the inhabitants. They wmf^ 
the^place of cattle and horses. Their fleah affords loa4 
their skins clothing, their milk cheese, and their teodsw 
thread and cordage. 

NORWAY. 

Norway (or the Mrihern M^ay ) \a AVv^A^VsMa^^BM* 
emmtintM* 



f 
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Gdvernmenu. Frincifial tovma* 

Wardhuys • - - Wardhuys. 

DFoniheim • . • Dro7itheim, 

Bergen - - - Bergen, 

Aggerhuss - • - Christiana^ FredetickshalL 

Mauntaina. The Dofrefield or Daara-field separate 
Norway from Sweden. They lorin a lon^ chain, and 
are known by different names ; as Fillefieid} Runfield> 
Dourfieldy Sec. 

Mandsm The Loffoden isles. ' 

Cafica. JVbriA cafie^ the A'aze or Lindeness. 

On the northwest coast of Norway is the famous Yor^ 
teZ) called the MaeUtroom, It is heard at a great dj»* 
taoce, and forms a whirlpool of vast depth and extent, 
tnd is ao tiolent, that when a ship comes neari it is 
drawn in, and shattered to pieces. 

The climate of Norway is various. The days in 
miter are short and cold ; in summer they are long and 
hot for several weeks. 

The country is rough, and so barren, that the inbabl« 
ttnls live principally by hunting and fishing. 

The chief wealth of Norway consists in its immense 
'feretta, which furnish foreigners with various kinds of 
limber $ such as masts, boards, &c. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark Proper is a small kingdom, consisting on- 
ly of the peninsula of Jutlmd, and several islanJs in the 
Baltic sea ; but to Denmark belong Mrway^ the north* 
fra part of Lafilandy Greenland^ Iceland^ and the Faro 

Provincea, P» incifial tovma. 
r N. Jutland. Wiborg, Aluborg, Aarhuus. 
Dewmtrk J S lutland T SLswick, Altona, KieJ, 
'^' LHoSSn j Glucksudt, W>.^.^, 
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Principal f Zealand Copknhaoen, Eimneur. 

Islands. \ Funen Odensee. 

The other islands are Falster, Langlaiidi Lalaadi 
Femeren, Alsen, Mona and Bomholm ; Iceland to ths 
northern part of the Atlantic, (the chiei' town SkalholtJ 
Spitzbergen, and the Faro isles. 

Cofienhagen^ the capital of Denmark, on the island of 
Zealand, is a noted 8ea-port« It si{^nifies the merckantU 
haven. It is one of the best fortified, and the most reg* 
ular built cities in the north of Europe. 

Elsineur is situated on the aound^ or passage into the 
Balticy where vessels, visiting this sea, are obliged to paf 
a toll, or small tribute, to Denmark. 

Kiel, in HoUtein, has a respectable university* Al- 
tona, on the Elbe, is next to Copenhagen in conuneice 
and population. 

Iceland, a large and celebrated island, is subject ot 
Denmark* For two months the sun never sets in sun* 
xner, nor rises in winter. This island abounds in sol* 
phur, subterranean fires, and volcanoes. Mount Heels 
IS a volcano one mile high, and is always covered with 
snow. Several years ago a vokanic island near Iceland 
rose from the bottom of the sea ; but it soon after diss^ 
peared. 

Greenland, celebrated for its whale fishery, and the 
Faro islands, belong; to Denmark. 

The climate of Denmark is temperate for the lati- 
tude. The transitions from summer to winter, and the 
reverse, are so sudden, that spring and autumn are 
scarcely known. 

The ancient Danes were courageous almost to feroc* 
ity ; the present inhabitants are more mild and timid. 

Denmark is an hereditary kingdom, and governed is 
an absolute manner. 

SWEDEN. 
Sweden h divided into the following provinces. 
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Fnvineeam Ptinei/iai town; 

Sweden Proper • Stockholm^ Ufi9al. 

Gothland • • CaJmar} Liinden» Gof/m^ffTj^. 

Finland - - - Mo. 

Svedish Lapland • Tomea* 

loknuU. Gothlandy Oeiand^ jilamd^ Rogen> hoc. 

Gufft. Finland and Bothnia. 

Straita. The Sounds between Sweden and the isl- 
ind of Zealand. 

Stockholm^ the capital of Sweden, is biulton leveral 
rockj ialandsi which are united by wooden bridges. 

Ufi4tU is a considerable town^ and noted for its uni- 
versity. 

Aboj the capital of Finland, is a seapport) from which 
Aie exported coroy fiaxi and iron. 

CUmatem In Sweden there is neither spring nor aop 
tOBin. Summer suddenly succeeds wintery and the ral* 
Bes are g^reen in a few days after being covered walk 

IDOW. 

The Swedes are in general healthy, cheerfulf com* 
pUdsant, and courageous. They patiently endure hun^ 
ger, cold, and poverty. The women are frequently 
engaged in the most laborious and punfol occupations 
abroad. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia includes most of the North of Europe, and 
all the North of Asia. It is divided into about 50 prov- 
inces or governments, the principal of which are, St* 
Petersburg, Revel, Riga, Courland, Lithuania, Novogo- 
Tod, Smolensk, Mosqua, Voronez, Belgorod, Olonetz, 
Vologda, Kiow, Archangel, Vyborg, Caucasus, Perme, 
Tobolsk, and the country of the Cossacks, or Don Ka* 
zacks. 

Tdvfna* Pktbrsbubo, Narva, Moscow or MoM^ua^ 
Jrchangely Vyborg, BigOy Polotaky fVilnoj JReveiy Cron* 
4tadtj Tula, Odessa, ^zqf, Precofij Oczakow, kc. in Eu- 
rope; and Mtrachan^ Ouralsk^ Arenbut^ TfkMxky 
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OM$r§koij €<4liyv«ne» EoAterinbofiif Tomd^lriratokf 
Yakmtky Okottk, See. in AuA. 

Mountains. The Ourai or UraUm^ the Oloiiet% te^ 

JUAn. Ladoga^ OtUga^ Pejrputy Ilmeii) 8ce« 

Rtven. The PTo^SVy ^^ ^Upery Mmct^ ^'V"^ 
Cara, Petchora, Meceni Dwhrn^ Onegaf Nerat fcc* . , . ^ 

Gfi^r/* AiAifii/i litook or Rigi^ 

I9hmd9. CitNiatadti Oeael, Dago. 

The liTor Wi$^ m FolgOf the largest itr Emrmii 
and Uralian moontainsy make the beondtfjr betweett&H 
rope and Ada* 

The extent of Riistia afibrds a great Taiietjr la IMk 
the ifoH and climatei In the northem part tiie wliilibii 
8evere» in the aoothem moderates and the ■e«iOBB rnae 
pleaiant and temperate. 

Ruaaia ia generally ale?el coimtrfy abonnfiay^iMl- 
mcaraheS) foreits» lakeSf and liTera. 

O^'erument. The goremment of Rnaila iaoniMfeW 
ablnte monarchf • The emperor haa the ilTea.«n& Mfc' 
tunes of his subjects at his own iUsposal. The sooQei^ 
aion is hereditary^ although the reigning soyereign liaa 
the power of appointing Ms successor. 

Commerce. Russda is noted for its timber and flbnt 
trade ; tor its iron and eopper mines; its pitchy tar»il^ 
and honey ; and its furs and peltry. Inland nay ig adet Is 
extensive both by caravans and canals. To Chine' At 
merchants send furs ; and in return bring home teOf silkt 
cottoO} gold} Sec* 

POLAND. ^ 

Poland is divided into IS proi^ncei. 

Pravhtcee. Great Poland^ little Poland* Pmask 
Royal, Mesavia, Polachia) Red Rusua, Podcdiat Velhy* 
nia, Lithuania^ Samogitia, and Courland. 

Tovme. WaxsAw» Cracawy DanizU^ 7!lof% WUmt^ 
Leopold or Lemburg. 

Mountoina. Krapack of CofykoM/oii moontaina. ■« 

JRhfert. The VUtula or Wesel, the Bttg» the Vff^ 
mej, Prypect tht Nieper, the Nleatet) and the Bog. 
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Polandf though at present struck out of the list of 
nations, yet, on account both of historical and political 
knowledge, requires a place in geography. 

Warsaw, situated on the Vistula, is surrounded by a 
mote and a double wall. The city and its suburbs oc- 
cupy a g^at extent. It has a melancholy appearance, 
exhibiting a contrast of wealth and poverty, luxury and 
distress, which pervade every part of this unhappy coun- 
tiy. 

The Carfuttldttn mountains are high, and always cov« 
ered with snow, which has been known to fall in the mid- 
dle of summer. 

. The «a//mJne«in Poland are a great curiosity. They 
are 6 or 8 hundred feet deep, more than 1000 broad, and 
extend to 6 or 8 thousand feet in length. The top of the 
cave is supported by columns of salt, which have been 
left for supports to the roof. When these mines are il« 
lominated, they exhibit a brilliant appearance; the 
smooth and transparent surfaces Of the salt reflecting all 
the colours of the rainbow^ 

PRUSSIA. 

PniBsia is a small kingdom. It is divided into Du« 
cal Prussia, (now called the kingdom of Pru8sia») Polish 
Prataia or Pmssia Royal, Silesia, 8cc. 

7b«Mi«. Bkblik, Koningabergy Dantzic, Thorn f 
WkrsaVi Elbing, Breslaw, Potzdam. 

Rtvert. The Fi§tuiaj the Pregel, the Memel, the 
Oder. 

Ou(/h» The principal is Dantzic. 

BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

The British dominions include Great Britain, Ire* 
lind, and the adjacent islands. 

The island of Great Britain is abovit 300 miles broady 
600 long, and contains about 12,000,000 inhabitants. 
It h divided into England, Scotland, and W«\ev 

8 
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England contuni 40 counties or tthires. 
Cottntie: Frmcifial fo vim. 



Northumberland. 
Cumberland. 
Westmoreland. 
Durham. 

Yorkshire. 

Lancashire. 



^'cwcagtie^ Morpeth, Alnwick. . 

CarliMicy Penrith, Whitehav§fu 

Appleby, Kendal* 

Durham, Stockton^ SundeHandm 
K TorkyLerdty //^^ Scarborough] 
I Uakfjield, Sheffield. 
Lancaster, Ltverpouly Manchetter. 

Berwick-ufion^Tweed is on the borders of England 
and Scotland. It properly belongs to neither^ but po8< 
sessiog peculiar privileges, is both a town and county 
ofitselL 

York is the capital of the north> and in pdnt of rankj 
the second city in England. 

LeedM and Wakrfield are celebrated for woollen cloth, 
Sheffield for cutlery and hard-ware, and Manckewter for 
cotton goods. 

Liverpool, upon the river Mersey, is a large and floors 
ishing sea-port, and though a century ago but a small 
village, it is now the third, if not the second, port in the 
kingdom. 

Princifial townt, 
Chester, Nautwich, Macclesfield. 

Derby, Chesterfield, Ashborn. 

Stafford, Litchfield, Leek. 

Warwick, Birmin^hamj Coventry* 

fl'orcestery Kidderminster. 

Shrevrsburyy Ludlow, Bridgenortb. 

Hereford. I^dbury, Leominster. 

Monmouth, Abergavenny. 

Gloucester, Bristo/y Tewkesbury. 

Oxford, Ilanley, Banbury. 

Aylesbury, Buckingham. 



CotifiriW. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 
Staffordshire 
Warwickshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Shropshire, 
licrefordshire* 
Monmouthshire. 
Gloucestershire. 
Oxfordshire. 
^//ri:i/75-&ani8hire 
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«* Derbyshire is celebrated for many Datural curiosi- 
tleS) among which are the mountains of the Peaky which 
are much visited on account of their extraordinary caverns 
and perforations. 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire are noted for their 
porcelain and earthen ware. 

Birmingham is a large and populous town, noted for 
its cutlery and hard-ware. 

Stafford'Ufion'-'Avon is the birth-place of the celebrat- 
ed Shakspeare. 

£idderminatcr has a large manufactory of carpets. 

JDroitxmch is noted for its salt-pitS) from which art 
innually obtained 700,000 bushels. 

Cheshire and Gloucestershire are famous for cheese. 

BriMiolf in wealth, trade, and population, has always 
been the second city in England. 

Oxford has one of the best endowed universities in 
the world. Eton is likewise celebrdted for its college. 

Couniiea. Princifial towns* 

m 

Bedfordshire. Bedford, Ampthill, Webum. 

Hontingdonshirc. Huntingdon, St. Ives, St. Nedt's. 

Korthamptonshire. Northamton, Peterborough. 

Rutlandshire. Oakhani, Uppingham. 

Leicestershire. Leicester, Loughborough. 

Nottinghamshire. Nottingham, Newark, Mansfield* 

Lincolnshire. Lincoln, Stamford, Boston. 

Norfolk. JVorwichy Yarmouth^ Lynn. 

Suffolk. Ipswich, Bury, Hadley. 

Cambridgeshire. Cambridge^ Newmarket, Royston. 

Hertfordshire. Hertford, St. Alban*s, Hitchin. 

Esiex. Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich. 

Cambridge is the seat of a celebrated unWemV^* 
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Harwich is a port) where passengers usually embark 
for Holland 

Counties, Principal townt, 

Middlesex. London, Weatminster^ Uxbridge. 

Kent. Canterbury, Maidstone, Dtroer. 

Sussex. Chichester, Lewis, Brightbelmsttfir. 

Surry. Guildford, Soutbwark, Kingston. 

„ , . ^ Winchester, Portsmouth^ South- 

Hampshire. ^ ^^p^^^^ 

Berkshire. Reading, Windsor, Abington. 

Wiltshire. Salisbury, Devizes, Marlborough. 

Somersetshire. Bath^ Wells, Taunton, Bridgowatef* 

Devonshire. Exeter, Plymouth^ Barnstable. 

Dorsetshire. Dorchester, Weymouth, BlandFord* 

Cornwall. Launceston, Falnciouth, Truro. 

London^ the metropolis of the British empire^ is situ- 
ated on the Thaiiies, about 60 miles from the sea. It 
is Id or 20 miles in circumference, contains about 
1,000,000 of inhabitants, and on account of its riches, 
commerce, and manufactures, may be considered the 
first city in the world. 

Plymouth^ Chatham^ Portamouth^ Woolmchy arc large 
dockyards. 

Devizea is noted for its wool trade ; Wilton for its 
carpets. 

Someraetahire supplies lead, copper, &c. Bath is 
celebrated for its medicinal weters. 

M%untaina<, A:lla, Vfc, Skiddaw, the Peak, the EndlOf 
the Wolds, the Chiltern, Malvern, Cotswold, Wrekeni 
Mindip, Cheviot hills, &c. The last are between Eng^ 
land and Scotland. 

J^akfa. Winandermere, Derwent, Ulswater, Sec 

JRtvera, The Thamca^ Severn^ Humher^ Trent, OusCf 
Mfrseyf Dee^ the four Avons, Tyne, Tweed, 8cc. 
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<«• Mount's haji Torbay^ St. Ivefty Milferd ha- 
t. Brides bay, Cardigan, CamarvoiH RobiDhopd 

m 

tmds. The laie qf Wighi^ jinghaca^ Isle qf Man^ 
•ICMj Lundy isle. Coquet, Holyj Guemaey^ Jevm 
Idemeyy and Sark. The four last are near the 
f France. 

ies» Uzard Pointj JLand^s Eudj Start Point, St* 
} Head, Spurn Head, Flamborough Head, St. Bees 
Rossal Point, Orme's Head, Stumble Head, St, 
8 Head^ St. Gowen's Head, Hartland Pointy Tre- 
ead, Towan Point, Cape Cornwall, &c. 
natf, England, being surrounded by water, is 
>ject to extreme heat and cold, than most places 
lame latitude on the continent. The sea breezes 
kte the severity both of summer and winter. The 
r is inconstant, and the frequency of fogs and 
contributes much to the perpetual verdure of the 

'. The soil, though not remarkable for its natu« 
ility, is, under a most skilful cultivation, abun« 
prciductive; and the scenery of the country is rep* 
d as inimitably beautiful. 

tal9y ^c. The tin mines of Cornwall are the most 
able, and are of immense value to the nation* 
imber of miners is said to amount to 100,000. 
^oldy cofifier^ tead^ Sec. have been found. There 
•pits and quarries oi marble zxi^freeatone in many 
and iron-ore and pit«coal in great abundance. .: 
iracter. The English are in general of a nuKle* 
ture, regular features, and of a fair and florid com- 
;• Their valour both by sea and land is univer- 
iknowledged, and no nation surpasses them in true, 
id learning. 

?emment. The British government s a limited 
by* It consists in a king, who is an hereditary 
dependent sovereign, a hereditary house of 
nd of representatives, who are elected Yx^ >i}GA 
These three powerBy compoBiDg tti« ^^t&»swe^ 
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or general assembly of Great Baiudoi are useful checks 
upon each other. 

Commerce^ Commerce and manufactures have ren- 
dered the English one of the most powerful nations in 
the vorld. The woollen^ cotton, hard-ware, and porce- 
hdn manubctures are the most important, and are sour- 
ces of immense wealth. The ocean is corered with her 
ships, which carry her productions and arms to every 
part of the globe. 

WALES. 

Wales is divided into 13 counties. 

CounticM Princifiai tovnu, 
Flint. Flint, St. Asaph, Holywell. 
Denbighshire. Denbigh, Wrexham^ Ruthen. 
Isle of Anglesea. Beaumaris and Holyhead. 
Caernarvonshire. Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 
Merionethshire. Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech- 
Montgomeryshire. Montgomery, Welch Pool. 
Cardiganshire. Cardigan, Aberistwith. 
Radnorshire. Radnor, Presteign, Knighton* 
Brecknockshire. Brecknock, Builth, Hay. 
Glamorganshire. Cardiff, Landaff, Cowbridge. 
Caermarthenshire. Caermarthen, Kidwelly. 
Pembrokeshire. PembrokCf St, DavicTij A^f/ord. 

Mountaint, Wales is a mountainous country. The 
principal mountains are Snowden and Plinlimmon. 

RrocTM. The VTye, and the sources of the SeTeiBi 
and the Dee* 

Wrexham is the largest town in North Wales* and ii 
jhrnous for its flannels. 

Holyhead is a sea-port, whence passengers usually 
eMobtwk for Puhlifl. 



SCOTLAND. 



ri 



^ord Haven is an excellent harbour, perhaps the 
Great Britain, and as safe and spacious as any in 
• A thousand shipn may lie here in peiiect 

I Welch are the worthy descendants of ihe an- 
Iritons. They are passionate, but honesty brave, 
^table. 





SCOTLAND. 


md is divided into 33 counties. 


r* 




Princifial towfu. 


. 


• 


KirkwalU 


ISS 


• 


Wick, Thurso. 


and 


• 


Sf:rathy, Domock. 


- 


- 


Tain, Dingwall. 


ty 


• 


Cromarty. 


* * 


■ 


Naime. 


!SS .jr 


* 


Inverness, 


r Murray 


• 


Elgin, Forres. 


• • 


• 


Banff. 


en 


• 


Aberdeen, 


line 


* 


Be r vie, Kinkardine. 


m 


• 


Montrose, Forfar, 


m m 


• 


Perth, Dunkeld. 


m 


m 


St. Andrews, Cupar. 


\ 


m 


Kinross. 


lannan 


m 


Clackmannan. 






Stirling, Falkirk. 


rtoD 




Dumbarton. 


• 


- 


Inverary. 


• • 


- 


Rotbsay. 


• • 


w 


Ayr, Irvine. 


If. 


• 


Renfrew, Greenoch 


• 


• 


Giasgovfi Lanerk* 


ST 


m 


Linlithgow. 


*tpi • 


m 


Mdinburgh* 


gtOD 


- 


HaddingtOD) DusibttK. 
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Berwick • Berwick^ DunBe. 

Roxborough « Jedburgh. 

Selkirk - Selkirk. 

Peebles • • Peebles. 
Dumfries « • Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright • Kirkcudbright. 

Wigtown - - Wigtown, Whitchom. 

Mountains. The Grampian hills, Pentland billsy 
Lammer Muir, and the CheTiot hills. 

Lakes. Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch FineyLoch 
Awe, Loch Ness, &c. 

Rivers. The Forth^ the /by, the Tweed, the Dee, 
the Don, the Spey, the Clyde, the Nithe, &c. 

Islands. The Hebrides or Western IsicM^ of which 
Harris or Lewis is the largest; the Orkneysjthc Shetkmdy 
Arran, and Bute. 

Cafies and Headlands. St. Abbe*s Head, Kinnaird's 
and Duncansby's Flead. 

Scotland, anciently called Caledonia, is separ^^ed 
from England by the river Tweed, the CL;,viot hills, and 
the Sol way Firth. 

It is divided by the river Tay into Vorth ScotUndf 
or the Highlandny and South Scotland, or the Lowlands. 

F.dinburghyXhe capital of Scotland, is situated near the 
river Forth. It stands on an cntinencc, and makes a 
grand appearance. The castle is built on a solid rock of 
great height, which overlooks the city, and commands 
an extensive and beautiful prospect. 

Glasgow, situated on the Clyde, is for population, 
riches, and commerce, the second city in Scotland. 

jlberdeen is situated on the river Dee, and, for its 
trade, extent, and beauty, is considered tne third city in 
Scotland. Kdisburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, are all 
celebrated for their universities. 

The Scotch are temperate, industrious, hardy, and 
valiant ; they are great lovers of learning, and have ns* 
ny of them been eminent in the sciences. 

England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoms ; 
but they have been united iDOTe xYvstxv ^^ ^«tt%. 
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IRELAND. 

reland is divided into 4 provinces ; Leinsteri Ul« 
Munsteri and Connaught* These are subdivided 
IS counties. 

Leinster contains 13. 



tit9» 






Princifial town9. 


in 


• 


•• 


Dublin. 


ii 


m 


- 


Drogheda. 


dow 


m 


• 


Wickiow. 


ford 


m 


• 


Wexford. 


:ford 


m 


- 


Longford. 


Meath 


m 


- 


Trim. 


t Meath 


- 


- 


Mullingar. 


*8 County 


- 


• 


Philip's Town. 


tn'a County 


1 


• 


Mary Boro*. 


mnj 


- 


m 


Kilkenny. 


trc 


m 


- 


Naas Athy. 


m 


- 


- 


Carlbw. 


■ 


Ulster contains 9. 


1 


• 


- 


Downpatriclu 


agh 


- 


- 


jirmaghn 


ighan 


• 


• 


Monaghan. 


a 


• 


» 


Cavan. 


im 


• 


• 


Carrickfergus, BtlfiM^ 


onderry 


- 


• 


Derry. 


ne 


- 


- 


Omagh. 


lanagb 


• 


• 


Enniskillen. 


gal 


* 


- 


Lifford. 




Munster contains 6» 


r 


m 


m 


Ennis. 


m 


m 


m 


Cork. 


f 


m 


m 


Tralee. 


sriek 


1 


m 


Limerick. 


erary. 


• 


m 


ClonmelK 


unord 


m 


- 


Waterford^ 


■•..- 


Connuught contains 5. 



-• *L. 



faa 
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RoscommoB - Roscommon. 

Mayo • « Newport. 

Sligo - • Sligo. 

Galway - « Galway. 

Mountains, la Ireland there are several lofty 
mountains. Mourne and iveah are among the highest. 

Lakes, Ireland abounds in lakes or loughs^ us they 
are called in this country. The principal are lough 
Neagh} Erne, Foyle^ Corrib, Ree* and Derg. 

Lough Neagh is remarkable for its efficacy in scrof^ 
ulous disorders, and for its petrifying qualities, or for iu 
changing wood and other substances into stone* 

Rivers, The Shannon^ the Blackwater, the Barrow, 
Noir, Suir, Liffey* Boyne, Bandon, Derg, &c. 

Baysy Gulfs^ and Harbours, Donegal bay, Belfast 
lough, Sligo, Galway, Dingle, and Bantry bays ; Cork 
Waterford, and Wexford harbours. 

Islands, Raghlin, Ennistrahul, Tory, North and 
South Arran, Clara, Blasquets, Skelig, Valentia, &c. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is situated on the 
Lifiey. It is considered the second city in the British 
dominions, and contains 140,000 inhabitants. 

The appearance of the metropolis, the bay of Dub- 
lin, and the surrounding country, is grand and beautiful 

Trinity college in Dublin is the only university in 
Ireland. 

The other moAC considerable towns arc Cork, Lim- 
erick, Galway, Londonderry, Belfast, Waterford, Car* 
rickferjj;us, and Armagh. 

Character^ The Irish are generally well made, 
strong, active, haughty, careless of their lives, and gree* 
dy of glory ; quick of apprehension, courteous to stran- 
gers, and often violent in their passions. Ireland has 
produced many great men. 

NETHERLANDS. 
BATAVIA OR HOLLAND. 

BaiiivisL (Tormerly called lloWftiv^ViV:^^ 7 Provinces. 



BATAVIA OR HOLLAND. TS 

FrmnetBm Prrncifiai iovms. 

«r II ,, 5 Amsterdam, Rotterdam^ Leyden^ 

Holland, ^ rj.^^ y^y^ 

ZeaUody Middleburg, Flushing. 

Utrecht, Utrecht. 

{Gnelderland) Nimeguen. 
and Zutphen Zutphen. 

Overyasel) DcTcnter* 

, Graoiagen, Groningen. 

Frieslandy Lewarden. 

Eirvtrt. The Rbine^ the Mease, and the Scheldt. 

lilands. The Texel, which lies at the mouth of the 
Zajder Zee, has a good harbour, and a town of the same 
osme. There are some other islands, but they are 
smaller* 

These provinces lie opposite to England, at the dis- 
tance of 90 miles, upon the east end of the LngUsh chan* 
neL They are a narrow tract of low, swampy land, ly- 
iog below the mouths of several rivers. The streets 
have canals running through them, bordered with rows 
of trees. Since the conquest of Holland by the Frenr h^ 
this country, including the whole Dutch territory in ihe 
Netherlands, has been divided into fifteen departments^ 
viz. Amsterdam, Vtrecht, Frieslaiid, Delft, the Ems, 
Res and Aa, North and Zuyder Zee, Sparen, Yssel, 
Rhine, Merwe, Waal, Scheldt, Mark, and Meuse. 

Holland is the finest and richest of all these provin- 
ces. 

jimtterdam<t the capital, is a fine, rich city, contain* 
iog about 340^00 inhabitants. The houses are all built 
apon piles or beams of wood, driven into the soft earth. 

Rotterdam ranks next for commerce and wealth. It 
stands on the Mae8e,and is tiie birth-place of the famous 
Eraamu9. Its inhabitants are tO^OO» 

The Hague^ though called a village, was long the 
seat of government, and the residence ot «kV\ \Vi« i&xev^ 
wibasssuimn and stnmgers of diatinctitm* \X. Vs^ ccXxXi^'^tiXp 
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ed for the magnificence and beauty of its buildingai«Bd 
the politeness of its inhatutants^ who are computed at 
40,000. Leydcn and Utrecht are fine cities^ as well as 
fiinious for their universities. 

CHmate. This country conusts of land between the 
mouths of great rivers, and of what the inhabitants have 
gained from the sea^ by means of dykes, which were 
raised, and which are still supported at an incredible ex* 
pense. 

The air is foggy ; and the moisture of the atmosphere 
causes metals to rust, and wood to decay, more than in 
other countries. 

The soil is unfavourable to vegetation, but by indus- 
try, it is rendered fit for both pasture and tillage. Here 
are no mountains or rising grounds, no plantations or 
cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed 
from a tower, has the appearance of a continued marsh 
or bog, drained by innun>erable ditches. The canals 
are numereus, and serve the same purpose as roads in 
other countries. 

Pofiuiation* This country is perhaps the best peo- 
pled of any spot in the world. The number of inhaU- 
tant» is pbout 3,000,000. Great cleanliness, neatness, 
industry, and economy, are observed among them. The 
air and temperuture of the climate incline them to phleg* 
matic, slew dispositions* both in body and mind* 

Character, The Dutch are distinguished for their 
industry, economy, and love of liberty ; but the over- 
whelming power of France deprived them of their free- 
dom, and reduced them to a state of servitude and oppres- 
sion. They are now, however, released from this iroM 
bondage. 

Learning. Among the learned men, Brasmui, Gro- 
tius, and Boerhaave are most eminent The invention of 
printing is claimed by the Dutch* Their universities 
are those of Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harderwicki 
and Francker. 

Curiosities. Their prodigious dykes to preserve the 

country from inundotions are stupendous. The stadt* 

bouae o/ Amsterdam is a &ne b\u\i&n%\ \X%\»ciA& ou near* 
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\j 14,00# long piles driven into the ground. In this 
country are several museums, containing many ungular 
curiosities, natural and artificial. 

Commerce. The Dutch, before the late revolution, 
were the most commercial people in the world. Their 
commerce extended to all parts, and their East India fleet 
brought them every summer large quantities of gold f 
exclusive of pearls, diamonds, ivory, spices, &c. 

FLANDERS, 

OR 
7RENCH3AHD LATB AUSTRIAN NBTHERLAMD8> 

Consisted of 10 Provinces to the scuth of Batavia; 
"Az, Flanders, Brabant, Antwerp, Mechlin, Limburgh, 
Luzemburgh, Namur, Hainault, Cambray, and Artois. 

Gtiea and towns. Antwerfi^ once the emporium of the 
European continent, is now reduced to a tapestry and 
thread-lace shop. One of the first exploits of the Dutch^ 
after they shook off the Spanish yoke, was to ruin the 
commerce of Antwerp, by sinking vessels loaded with 
stone in the mouth of the Scheldt, thus shutting up for- 
ever the entrance of ihat river to ships of burthen. This 
was the more cruel, as the people of Antwerp had been 
their friends and fellow-sufferers in the cause of liberty. 

Brussels is also a fine town ; here are made the best 
csamlets, and the finest kinds of lace. Brussels, Lou- 
Tune, and St. Omers, have been famous for their col- 
leges. Bruges, Ostend, and Newport iie near the sea. 
Usle is a large and rich town. Ghentj a considerable 
town, is divided by canals into 36 islands, and over these 
are 300 bridges. 

Jiivers. The Maese, Scheldt, Sambre, &c. 

Canals. Brussels, Ghent, Ostend, &c. 

jiiTy soil^ ^Cm The air on some parts of the coast 
ift bad ; in the interior it is more healthful. The soil 
Is rich, and produces excellent com, fruits, and 
flax. They have abundance of pasture. Travelling in 

9 
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this luxurant country is safe and delightful. Flanders 
is a ilat country with scarcely a single hill. The roads 
are generally a broad causeway, and run several miles in 
a straight line till they terminate in a view oi some mag* 
nificent building. 

Religion, Before the conquest of the country by 
the French, the established religion was the Roman 
oatholic ; but Protestants, and other sects, were not mo- 
lested. 

ArtisU and learning. The Flemish painters and 
sculptors have great merit. The works of Reubens and 
Vandyke are greatly admired. Strada was an elegant 
historian «nd poet. 

Their manufactures are beautiful linens and lacer, in 
which they are unrivalled, particularly in their cambrics 
from Cambray. 



GERMANY. 
Germany contains 9 great Divisions or Circles. 
DiviaionM. Prtnci/.al iownM. 

\\T fT^k 1U 5 ^^""**^''» ^'"*^^**'^» l***^^'**^^'"'^* Q***"" 

Westphalia. J burg, Minclen Dusseldorf. 

TO r Hamburgh^ Brunav^fck^ Nanoverm 

Ixjwcr Saxony. | Mecklenburg. 

Upper Saxony, j suZtn/'"'''^'''^'' ^''^"'* ^"''^'^ 

Lower Rhine. -f ""d^'burgh, Worms, Mentz, C 

( logne^ Bon. 

Upper Rhhie. Frankfort y Spire. 

Fianconia. Nuremburg, Wurtsburg. 

Swabia. Augsburg, Wirtemburg. 

,. . CA/u7z/cA, Saltsburg^lngoIdstadCf/'a.'M- 

jJuvaria. I ^^^^^ 

Austria. Virnna, Gratz. 
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The mountainM are the Alps, and those on the borders 
of Bohemia. 

The /akea are those of Constance and Bregentz^ 
Chiemsee, and the Zirnitzer-see. 

The rivers of Germany are the Danube, the Rhine^ 
the Elbe, the Oder, the VVeser, and the Maine. 

Hamlnirgh is situated on the Elbe, and is one of the 
first commercial cities in Europe. 

J9cr6n, the cupltal of the Prussian dominions, is situ* 
ated in Germany. 

Vienna was formerly the capital of the whole German 
empire. But in 1806 the constitution of Germany was 
dissolved by the power of France, and it is now the capi- 
tal only of the Austrian dominions. 

The above circles are again subdivided into numer- 
ous principalities, duchies, electorates, bishoprics, &c. 
and besides these, there are a number of free cities, which 
are sovereign states. 

The Danube rises in Swabia, near the borders of 
Switzerland, and passing by Ulm, Ratisbon, Vienna, and 
through Hungary and Turkey, falls into the Black Sea 
by several cliannels. 

The Rhine rises in the Alps, and passes through lake 
Constance. After passing many cities, and dividing 
France from Germany, it almost loses itself in the sands 
below Leyden, in Batavia. 

Inhabitanta, The Germans are frank, grave, hos* 
pitable, and generally honest in their dealings ; excel- 
lent both in arts and war. Industry, application, and 
perseverance are their characteristics. They have dis- 
tinguished themselves in various branches of learning, 
though they are by some thought to want animation. 



AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

The Austrian Dominions^ or the Mmfiire of Ausbia, 
comprehend the following countries. 



FRANCE. 



Austria. 



SubdiviMona, 

TArchduchy > 
I of Austria 3 
J Stiria 
] Curinthia 
I Carnioia 
LTiroi 



Princifial iownt. 

Vienna, Lintz 

Gratz, Judrnburg 
Clap^enfurt, Pleyburg 
Laybach, Jyieti 
Insprucky Brixen^ Trent* 



Bohemia. 



Hungary. 



r Bohemia Proper 
•< Silesia 
1^ Moravia 

r Upper Hungary 
J Lower Hungary 
I Transylvania 
(.Sciavonia 



Prague^ Pi 1 sen 
Brtsiaw^ Lignitz 
Olniutz, Iglau. 

Tokay> Debreczin 
Buday Freiburg 
Hermenstadt 
£sseck, Gradiska. 



Croatia and Dalmatia, which lie on the gulf of Van- 
ice, in the 11 th century descended to the king of Hun- 
gary, and hence are a part of the Austrian dominions* 

Mountains, The Kra/iacky or Carpathian, 

Rirvera. The Danube^ the Diave^ Save^ 8cc. 

Character, The Hungarians are generally indo- 
lent, though a brave, magnanimous people. They are 
handsome and well shaped, and their appearance is 
improved by their dress, which is peculiar and becom- 
ing. 



FRANCE. 

France stands in a commanding situation in the cen- 
tre of Europe. It is distinguished for the activity of its 
nhabitants, the number and bravery of its soldiersi and 
for its power and ambition. 

It was ancientty divided into provinces. It is now 
formed into about 150 departments. 
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Provincet, 


Defiartmtnf. 


Principal towh$* 




^Puris 


Paris 




Seine and Oise 


VernaHUB 


Isle of France.< 


Seine and Marne 


Melun 




Oise 


Beauvais 




^Aisne 


Laon 


Picardy. 


Somme 


JltncfiB 


Artois. 


Cal. StraiU 


Arrasy CalaU 


Flandera. 


North 


Douay 




^Lower Seine 


'^ouen 


. 


Calvados 


Caen 


Nonnandy. < 


Ome 
Eure 


Alen9on 
Evreux 




^Channel 


Coutances 




"Isle and Villaine 


Rennes 




Lower Loire 


Minte9 


BcittaDy. < 


Finisterre • 
North Coast 


Quimper 
St. Brieuz 




^Morbihan 


Vannes 




'"Vienne 


Poitiers 


Pottou* < 


Vendee 
I Two Sevres 


Fontenai-compte 
Niort 




[^Lower Charente 


Saintes 




"Gironde 


Bourdeaux 


Gnienne. < 


Upper Vienne 
1 Lot and Garonne 
Aveiron 


Limoges 

Agen 

Rodez 




Dordogne 
^Lot . . 


Perigneuz 
Cahors 




'"Gers 


Auch 


G«800Dy. •< 


Upper Pyrenees 
Lower Pyrenees 
.Landes 


Tarbes 

Pau 

Marsaii 



«• 



Languedoc. 



Provence. 



Lorraine 



Alsace. 



Champagme. 



Fr. Compte. 



Burgundy. 



Baiiphin6. 



AoTergne. 
Velaj. 
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East Pyrenees 
Upper Garonne 
Gard 
J Herault • 

J Arriege 

I Tarne 

J Aude 

[^Lozere 

f Mouths of Rhone 

^ Var 

(^ Lower Alps 

{Moselle 
i Vosges 
I Meurthe • 
f^Meuse 

C Lower Rhine 
( Upper Rhine 

TAube 
J Marne 
J Upper Marne 
^Ardennes 

r Doubs 

< Jura 

(^ Upper Saone 

fCoted'Or 

< Saone and Ldr 
(^Yonne 

risere 
1 Drome 
J Upper Alps 
J Ardeche 
J Rhone 
(.Loire « 

\ Puy de Dome 
(^Cantal 

Upper Loire 



Perpignan 
HaulottMe 
Nismes 
MontficUer 
Foix 
Castres 
Carcassone 
Mende 

Aix 

Toulon 

Digne 

Metz 
Epinal 
Nanci 
Bar le duo 

Straabourg 
Colmar 

Troyes 
Chalons 
Chauraont 
Mezieres 

Besan^on 
Lons le Saulier 
Vesoul 

Dijon 

Macon 

Auxerre 

Grenoble 

Valence 

Gap 

Privas 

Liyona 

Moothrisaofi 

Clermont 
St. Flour 

LePuy 
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EimoBin. 
Marche. 
Angoumois. 
Bourbon. 

Berry. 

Tourune. 
Maroe. 

Orlcani. 
NivenKns. 



Coreze 
Creuse 
Charente 
Allier 



Tulles 
Gueret 
Aogouleme 
Moulins 



rCher - Bourges 

< Ain - Bourg 

(^ Indre - Chateaurouz 

Indrd and Loire Tours 



Le Mans 
Laval 



C Sarte 
C Mayenne 

pMaine and Loire Angers 

J Loiret - Orleana 

I £ure and Loir Chartres 

l^Loir and Cher Blois 

Nievre Nevers 



Corrica island. [^f^'^„„j '. 

Savoy. Mount Blanc 

Part of Swit-l j^^„^ Te„jy^ 

zerland. j 
Nice. Maritime Alps 



BaMtia 

Chamberry 
Porentrui 



Nice, Sec. 

Mountain: The Alps, Mount Jura, the Cevennes ; 
the Vuuge, Mount Dor, and the Pyrenees. 

Rivera. The Rhone, Saone, Garonne, Loire, Seine, 
and Somme. The canals of Languedoc, Calais, &c. 

Bayt^ &c. The bay of Biscay, Brest harbour, bays 
•f Quiberon and of Toulon, and the gulf of Lyons. 

iMlands- Ushant, Belle Isle, islands of Rhe and Ole- 
roB ; and the isles of Hyeres. 

Cafiea, Lu Uogue, Feret. 

The departments of Pai is, Seine, &c. formerly called 
the Isle of France, are among the richest departments. 

Faria, the capital of France, is a most magificent 
^9 and contains about 600,000 inhabitants. It stands 
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•n the Seine. The most remarkable buildings are the 
Luxembourg;, where is a valuable collection of painting^. 

The palace and gardens of Versailles are splendid 
and expensive. CeUah is the nearest port to Eiiglandi 
aYid stands opposite to Dover. 

Bourdeaux is one of the first cities in France for 
magnitude, riches, and beauty. The winesy called Cluret 
and Bourdeaux, come from this place. 

Bayonyie is a rich, populous, and commercial citVy 
near the border of Spain. This city has become cele- 
brated for being the place where Bonaparte, the empe* 
Tor of France, invited Ferdinand VII, king of SpuQi to 
a friendly visit ; on meeting, he seized the person of the 
king, and made him prisoner. 

MontfieUer is one of the largest and most beaatiful 
eities in France. It stands five miles from the sea. The 
air ai)d climate are so excellent, that sick people of 
other countries often go there for their health. 

Toulon and Mameillee are important seaports. 

LyoTu stands at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Saone ; and is the second city of France for beauty i com* 
merce, and opulence. It has manufactures of silky 
gold and silver stuifs. In the year 1793 it suffered ex* 
tremely from the effects of the revolution. 

Climate y aoil^ and firoductiona France is generally 
thought the finest country in Europe ; the air is tempe* 
rate, much warmer than in England, and very healthy. 

The soil produces gruin and excellent wines. Silk 
and woollen goods ure extensively manufactured. 

This country abounds in excellent roots ; in all kinda 
of seasonings and salads; in fruits of all kinds, as grapeii 
figs, prunes, chesnuts, capers, &c. Olive oil is made in 
large quantities. 

Inhabitants, France, and her dependencies containt 
above SO millions. The French in their persons are 
well proportioned, active, and brave. They have a 
pleasing deportment; are not only polite themselves^ 
but thoy have contributed to give a polish to the man- 
Bers of other nations. 
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I^anguage, It has long been an object with the 
French, to render their lunj^ua^e universal ; und they 
have so fltr succeeded, that it is now more general than 
any other, and is become almost necessary in a polite or 
a commercial education. 

Great attention has been paid to literature in France. 
Before the revolution there were 28 pubiii k ^.olleges or 
^Universities, among which the Sorbo:]ne in Paris was the 
most celebrated. 

Government, The government of France was an 
mbsolute monarchij till 1792, when anarchy prevailed 
through all her dominions. In August 1792 a dreadful 
massacre took place at Paris. Louis XVI, the reign- 
ing king, was dethroned and imprisoned, together with 
the queen and royal family. On the 2 1st September, an 
assembly of men, called the National Convention, passed 
a decree for the abolition of royalty, declaring the con« 
stitution of France republican. Violent factions succeed- 
ed, and the Convention, contrary to every principle of 
humanity and justice, condemned the king to be beheaded* 
This was put in execution the « 1st January, 1793. Af- 
ter the lapse of a few years, and when changes had taken 
place in the National Convention, or Directory, which 
weakened its authority, Bonaparte at first made himself 
£ctator,and afterwards emperor. This is what is called 
the French Revolution. He then carried his victorious 
arms and despotic sway over almost all Europe. One 
government after another sunk under his sceptre, till 
scarce a nation remained to resist his power. In the 
autumn of 18 13 he marched into the heart of Russia in 
pursuit of universal dominion, to which England alone 
had opposed an insurmountabie barrier. Here he was 
first checked, and liis le:^ions broken and vanquished, 
and for personal safety hv was himself obliged to desert 
his army, and in disguise flv with the utmost precipitation 
back to France; since which he bus been dethroned by 
the allied Soveieigns of England, Russia, Austria, Prus- 
sia and Sweden, and exiled to the Island of Elba. 
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SPAIN. 



Spain is divided into 14 provinces, vis. 
Provinces, Princifial towns. 



Galicia 
Asturia 
Biscay 


On the J^orth, 

Compostella, Corunna^ and Ferrok* 

Oviedo. 

Bilboa, 




Mar the Pyrenees, 


Navarre 
Arragon 
Catalonia 


Pamfieluna, 

Saragosaa, 

Barcelona, 




On the East, 


Valenda 
Murcia 


Valentiay Alicant* 
Murcia^ Carthagena. 




On the West. 


Leon 
Estremadura 


Leon, Salamanca, 
Badajos, Merida. 




In the Middle. 


Old Castile 
New Castile 


Burgos^ Valladolid, 
Madrid, Toledo^ EscuraL 




On the South. 


Granada 
Andaluua 


Granada^ Malaga, 
Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar. 



Mountains. The Pyrenees, the Cantabrian moun* 
tains, and mount Calpe. 

Rivers. The principal arc the Ebro, the TagU9^ the 
Douro, the Guadiana, the Guu>1alquiver, the Xucari and 
the Minho. 

Bays. Bay of Biscay, Fcrrol, Groyne, VigOy Cadis, 
Gibraltar, Carthagcna, and Alicant. 

Islands, Majorca, Minorca, and.Ivica. 
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Capc8. Cape Ortegal^ cape Finiaierrcy cape de 
yfttCB, and cape de Palos. 

Madrid, the capital, is not remarkable for its beauty 
r pleasant situation. Many of its buildings bear the 
narks of former magnificence and grandeur, but they 
re mostly in a state of decuy. 

Seville is one of the most commercial towns in Spain, 
t is famous for its oranges.— iCac/iz is the emporium of 
he Spanish foreign trade, it is seated on a!i island.— 
wibrqltar ia a very strong fort, built on a rock, and has 
acre than a century belonged to the English. It is con- 
udered impregnable. 

Mountaina, The Pyrenees extend from the Bay of 
Uscay to the Mediterranean. There are but five passes 
ver them. 

Mount Calpd, now the Hill of Gibraltar, was in for- 
ner times called one of the pillars of Hercules. The 
Hher, mount Abyla, was opposite to it in Africa. 

leianda. Majorca is the largest of those islanda 
ncientiy called Balearea, It is fruitful, and surrounded 
irith watch towers. Its capital is of the same name. 

Minorca is chiefly valuable for its excellent harbour. 
Port Mahon. Here are vines, olives, cotton, and capers ; 
C^tadelia is the capital. 

Ivica is also fruitful in corn, wine, and other fruits, 
and is noted for the great quantity of salt made in it. 
Its capital is of the same name. 

Air and aoil. The air of Spain is pure. The 
Munmers are extremely hot, but the winters are cold. 
The soil is very fertile, and produces all sorts of deli- 
ckras fruits, rorn, excellent wines, especially sack and 
sherry, fine wool and silk in abundance, drugs and metals. 

Jinimala. *The Sp;«nish horses, especially those of 
Alld4luua,are very handsome. Mules are common. The 
iheep, especially the Merino^ are the finest in the world. 

The inhahitanta of this country are reckoned at 10 or 
11 millions. The persons of the Spaniards are rather 
tall, especially tlie Castiiians. They are grave and 
polite ; of an olive complexion, have fine &parklm^«^^%;) 
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and glossy black hair. They are patient in vhat they 
undertake) and temperate in eating and drinking. It is 
said, that a Spanisti g^entleman is seldom guilty of a 
mean action. 

The religion of Spain is Roman Catholic ; no other 
is tolerated. The inquisition, which is a disgrace to hu« 
man nature, is an ecclesiastical court, ivhich inflicts the 
most excruciating tortures, and even death itself^ for the 
support of the Catholic religion, and for the supprea^ 
sion of heresy. It was lately abolished, but is again re* 
established. 

The government in monarchical. Spain hai been 
the most despotic and powerful kingdom in Europe, bat 
her superstition, and immense wealth in g^ld and silT€r» 
imported from her rich and extensive possessions In 
South America, had, till the present Spanish war, great- 
ly reduced her national influence and importance. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal contains 6 provinces, viz. 

Prcvincea. Princiftal tottmt^ 

Estremadura Lisbon, Leira 

fieira - - Coimbra, Guarda 

Entre Minhoe Douro OfiortOy Braga 

Tra los Montes - Miranda, Villa Real 

Alentejo - - Evora, Beira 

Algarve - • Faro, Lagos. 

River 8 • Douro, Tagusy Guadiana. 
Cafiea. Mondego, Roxo, Espithel, St, Vincent^ LagOb 
Bay9, Cadoan or St. Ubes, and Lagos bay. 
Portugal is 300 miles long, and 100 h/t)ad. 
JJtbony the capital of Portugal, is an extensive and 
populous city, built like old Rome, on seven little hUhi 
It contains 200,000 inhabitants. This city in 1755 was 
destroyed by an earthquake, but is since rebuilt. The 
wine, called Lisbon, comes from this place. 

Ofiorto or Porto is a handsome city and aeaportf no- 
t^d for its strong winesi called Port. 
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Soii^ tdr^ C^c. The soil in Portugal is not, in generali 
iqoal to that in Spain. The fruits are the bame, but not 
o highly flavoured. The Portu^;aese wines, when old 
jid genuine, are esteemed friendly to the constitution. 

The air, especially about Lisbon, is soft and benefi- 
ial to consumptive patients. 

■ hihabitanu. Portugal contains nearly 4 millions of 
nhatutantSa If Portugal has dcp^nerated in that enters 
irising spirit, which made their forefathers so illustrious, 
t is owing to the weakness of their government. 

Their foreign settlements are of immense value. In 
Iris they have Goa on the Coromandel coast, a? id Ma- 
MM near China. In Africa they have the Madeira and 
Bape de Verd islands, 8cc. In Sduth America^ Brazil, 
Ikl in tha Atlantic ocean, the Azores. 
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Switzerland is divided into 13 Cantons. 

CofirofM. Principal townw^ 

Zurich * • « Zurich 

Berne • • - Berue 

Bull ... BanU 

Scioffhauaen • • Schaflfhausen 

lAoern * • - Lucern 

Friburg - • - Friburg 

Solothem - - « Soluthem 

khweitz • • - Schweitz 

IM.^ - . . Altoff 

tJnderwalden ... Stantz 

Sag • « - « Zug 

JUvu • - • Claris 

Ifl^sel - • - Appenzel. 

"''!;jllbimriri»#. The Alfi9j Mount Blanc, and St. Go- 

Hra. 

Lake; Corutanccj Zurich, Lucern, Neufchately and 
MiTM i and part of Locarno and Lugano« 
10 



»• . -^ 
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MftfT*. Tb€ JZAtoe, the SMte^lht A«r, the Ri 
the Limoiat) and the Tbur. 

SwUzerUmd fs a smaU^ cemiaiitie conntiy, Ifiag i 
the JlfiM^ between Italj^ Germaajy and Fraiioe> ai 
the highest tpot of ground in Europe^ - • - . 1 

Ztuiek stands on a lake of the same name') itJ 
ancient) large, well-built ckft distinguished for its i 
.uGwtnres of crape. 

Banms, the capital of Switserland* stands on tlie i 
Aar ; it is a neat and beautiful dtf • 

BomU is perhaps the largest* though not 
most populous town in Switserland. ItBtanda 91 
Bhine. The art of paper making is sud to hHvil 
{nvented here. • .. 1 > 

Climate and 90ii» Switxerland being a nomtai 
eountry, the frosts in winter are severe ; the tope « 
mountains are sometimes covered with snow sA 
year. This renders the climate unequal. Th4 U| 
parts are cold and piercing, while the Tallies are w 
and fruitful. ' ^^ 

<< No country exceeds Switzerland in diversity cD 
pearance. The vast chain of the Mfitj with enon 
precipices^ extensive regions of perpetual snow, and 
ciers, that resemble seas of ice> are contrasted fay 
vineyards and cultivated fields— the richly woodediil 
and the verdant and tranquil vale, with its happy oett 
and crystal streams.'' 

InhaMtantt, The Swiss are a brave, hardy, an 
dustrious per pie ; true and laithful to their jrofd* 
men are sober, courageous* and excellent soldiersi 
Swiss cottagres convey the liveliest image of 
ease, and simplicity. 

The ^(memmentyi^Lt a free republic, till lalelyLl 
aprey to the rapacity of France. The differeittaMM 
though united in one common band) were .gwvenp 
their own laws. 

ITALY. 

Ivdy is at present divided Iu\a 4 parts, vis» 
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Subdividons. Princifial towm, 

fPiedmont - Turin 

I Milan - Milan 

1 vi^r^r.^ ^rTf«i« I V''cnetiun Stales - Fenice 

1. JLineaom o! Italy, J *, . n^ . 
including i Mantua - - Mantua 

° I Parma - . Parma 

I Genoa - - Genoa 

LModena - - Modena 

2. Etruria (formerly) Tuscany - Florence. 

3. States of the Church - • Rome. 

4. Kingdom of Naples - - JS/a/iles, 

Mountains, The jflfia^ Appennines> Mount Fesu- 
villi* 

Lakes. Magf^iorc, Como, Garda, Lugano, &c. 
' Rivera* The Po, the /id^r, the. Arno, the Rubicon, 
the Adige, the Brenta, and Piavi. 
■ Gulfa, The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice^ Genoa, 
Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, TarentOy Eufemia, Squillace, and 
Manfredonia. The gulfs of Cigliari, Palma, and Orista- 
BO^ belong to Sardinia. 

Straita* JCS^aaina^ Boni/ado^ 

lalanda. Sicily^ Sardinia^ Corsica^ Malta and Ujiarij 
Stromboli, Elba. 
• Ca/iea, Paaaaro^ SfiartiventOj Di Leuca. 

Italy<i the garden of Europe, the parent of the arts 
iDd civilization, is a large peninsula, resembling a boot, 
•od is washed on three sides by the Mediterranean sea. 
It was once the mistress of the world, and is still a fine, 
populous, and interesting country, but inhabited by a 
nee of peoplf , who are degenerated by superstition and 
political slavery. 

Kingdom qf Italy, By the recent conquests made in 
thii country by the French, the northern states have been 
Sormed into a kingdom. 

Ji^Um is a beautiful and fertile country. The city of 
Milm is considered as the capital of the kingdom of Ifk* 
iyj and is the largest except Rome. 
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The VenetiaD States are ihihfuU abounding -with 
▼ine^ardft) an J plaDtatbna of mulberries. Fenice is built 
on 73 little islaods^, whiich are connected by nearly SOO. 
bridges. 

Florence is a Terjr beautiful citjt surrounded with 
rineyards and delightful ▼iitas. It is full of p«antings». 
sculpture, and ardiiteclure. It stands on the Arno» 
Leghorn has a famous harbour on the Medit^erraneahy mi 
great commerce. 

The State§ofthe Church (or Territories of the Pope) 
contain several provinces. Rome is the capitaly and thii^ 
residence of the Pope. This grand city abounds irit4[ ; 
noble ruinsi triumphal archesi superb buildingiy beaUDdfiC j 
paintings, statues, kc» ' 

Mijue9 has been called a paradises from its beiii^. 
and fertility. The dty is built in the fomi of en emi^hlir j 
theatre, and is one of the finest in the worid» ep«ldbyi||! ^ 
aoout350 thousand inhabitants. . " r | 

Mountaine, The Appennines extend from tbe Mi^ ; 
ern towards the southern part of Italy, and gjite jiiae tv 
the numerous brooks and rivers, wlticfsk water tUft dt*'^ 
lightful and fertile country. ^[ 

Mount Feauviuay near Naples, is a ^Rbrated vetcft*' 
no ; but compared with Mount Etna in Sicilyf it is balt,^^ 
hill. The circuit of Vesuvius is only 30 miles; tli|ttf] . 
Etna is 1 80. The lava of Vesuvius is sometimes tludwiL * 
7 miles ; that of Etna is frequently thrown 30. || 

lalanda, Sicily is the largest. The principal lu < m i » ^ 
are Palermo^ Meaaina^ and Syracuae, /. 

Sardinia is a kingdom-«-chief town CagUdri* , T 
. Ciraieof the capital of which is Baatia^ is rwidjfq|4^ 
famous by the birth of Napoleon BonapartCf.who wis born 
in the city of Ajaccio ;— »;knd £lda is no less remariudile» 
as the place to which he was recently exiled by Um Al« 
lied Sovereigns of Europe. -- * . 

MaltOf formerly MeUtOy is now in the hands Qf..C||f^ 
Britisii. This island is memorable for St« PaulV "^^figf 
shipwrecked on it during his voyagOi when he iMMili-. 
prisoner from Cesarea lo R<wio. . ^ ,. i/ 
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The Refiublic of the Seven lalanda is composed of 
leven islands^ which lie west of Turkey, in the lonfan 
Sea. Zant) Cephalonia, and Corfu are the principal. 

Air and aoiL^ There is great variety in the ur« 
Mear the Alps it is keen and piercing^ ; and the Appen* 
lines have also a great effect on its climate. The air in 
[lampagna di Roma, once the purest in haly, is now al- 
most pestilential. In general the air of Italy is dry and 
pure. 

The rich soil of Italy produces the necessaries, con* 
reniences, and luxuries of life in great abundance. The 
[taUan cheese, particularly Parmesan, and their silks, 
form a great part of their commerce. 

They excel in the fine arts ; such as poetry, musiCf 
painting, sculpture, &c. but not in the sciences. In their 
manners they affect a medium between the volaUlity of 
the French, and the solemnity of the Spaniards. 

Curio9i(iea. This country so abounds with remains 
of ancient monuments, that their very names would fill 
a volume— such as amphitheatres, triumphal archesj 
ruins of temples, villas, bridges, catacombs, &c. Mod* 
en curiosiiieB are equally numerous. Rome itself has 
SOO churches filled with all that is rare in painting, sculp* 
tiirey and architecture. St. Peter's church is perhaps the 
riiost astonishing, bold, and regular fabric that was ever 
erected. 

Italy, before the late revolution, was divided into dif- 
Kfetnt states, and under different forms of government ; 
Imt the Pope was generally considered as the sovereign 
c^tbe country ; his temporal power however/ even before 
tte event) began to decline, and is now nearly extinct* 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Turkey in Europe contains the following province!. 

AwAieM* Princifial towns, 

Uaidiiia « - Choczim, Jassy 

BtMUBbia - - Bender 

WdicUa - - TergoViBAo^ 
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BerAm • . « • - \Befgrmdg • > .rl1>^^••. 

Bulgaria . • • • . iS^pliia .^.-.v 

\Mrianofile .>..'* 
MaeadMda «• • « . -tkUirnkMi 
Albania » • • D«razao . ..f:5«. 



Ctiemenu 



'- J 




The pldLicaUed Greece centdns 

Theasalj • . - • LarUaa 

Acluda or Boeotia .- - ' Jlti»e9 or 

JMnmitftet. AUkmh 01]rmpii% Piiidii% P^hmmhIi 
aad Hsemtttf «i^ celebrated in anctent hiaCorfM/ . xrtr.cj 

lUver: The Danu^t er the aaciaot laien^tte !!*• 
ritsi and the VardarL . . ^ ^ ! 

Setu and gu^f: The Enzine or Bkttk' »m^ tea of 
MirflNocai jirehifielago or Egean aeai jr»i^ ^ StdtmM^ ^ 
l^orintb, and Lepanto. . . . t$r 

Straif* The Boaphoruai and the J)ardQWtil0$ «f 
HelleaponU < • . .V^ 

I9iand9» Qmdiaj Negropont or J^^riAa^ .Geiigbf 
JKginai Lemnoa» Tfaaioa, CypruS) Rhopea, JWi|4hMi^ 
Paros, the Cycladeai Lesbosi &c« ' .ir.t^ 

Turkey im Europe includea ancient Greecc»Midl.eClier ^ 
countrieai fermeriy the finest in the woiid. Thb eiM* 
try^ Turkey in Aaia, and tlie north of Africat iMnail|M 
Torkiah empire* * >. ....c>7> 

Rcnumia ia the largeat of the Tnrkith pi'mlni>»fnJl 
was formerly called Tkroee. It ia fruitful, apnd Im 
•f ailver, lead, and alum* Con$UikHmcfiie% the 
Myzantiumf is the capital of all the grand SeigttlnrtlLdo* 
Biiniona. It ia frequently called the PortOt or OMMH 
Porte. The Tiew of the city from this harbour ia Monf 
the finest in the world. But on entering the^skfi^aBo 
pectation is disappointed. The atreeta are nMMNMNl 
Aouiea Jow>«Ml.dm i^abcat c ^ mowte d Vf-UfjhrJMlIk 
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jfdrianofile, the second city, was formerly the capital ; 
but owing to the despotism and wretched policy of the 
Turks, it is now one of the most miserable. 

Greece was the ancient name of the southern proTio- 
ces. 

ThcBHaly contains mount Olympus, and the moan- 
tains of Pelion and Ossa, mentioned by the poets. Be- 
tween the two last were the celebrated vales of Temp6. 
Laruaa^ now Jcnisahar, is famous for being the residence 
•f Achilles. 

Achaia or Baotia includes, besides Athens, the an- 
cient Thebetyikoyir Stives, and Lcpanco. Also the famous 
city of Delphos, now reduced to a mean village, called 
Cattrim Athena^ Atines^ or Sciiiiesy in its present state, 
is a city or fortress, standing on the brink of a precipice. 
Some portions of the ancient wall are still to be seen. 

Morea^ formerly Pclofionneaua^ contains Corinth, and 
Lacedxtnon, the ancient Sparta. 

The Dardanelles, or Hellespont, over which Xerxes 
laid his bridge, when he invaded Greece, is near the 
situation of old Troy. 

laianda. In Candia is the famous Mount Ida, and 
the river Lethe. Negropont is tlie ancient Euboea. 
CerigOj or Cytherea, south of Moreoy was the favourite 
residence of Venus* In i£ghia money is said to have 
been first coined. Lemnos is still famous for ixi inine- 
ral earth. Thasos is famous for its gold mines, delicate 
wines and fruits. Cyfirusy in which is the city of Pa- 
phoa, is famous for its temple of Venus. In Rhodes 
stood the celebrated colossus of brass. Scio^ or Chios, 
waa one of the seven places that contended for the birth- 
place of Homer. Samoa was the birth-place of Pytha- 
goraa ; to the sou^hwodt of which was situated Patmoa, 
where St. John was in banishment, when he wrote the 
Rerelationa. Paros was iamous for its marble. The 
Cyclades (isUnds) lie in a circle round Delos. Lesbos, 
•r Mytelen^, is noted for the number of philosophers it 
fenced. 

Ms, 199H ^c, Tke m\j though uium^toN^^^Sai^Vac&i* 
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riant, producing coim, wine, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and 
other odoriferous plants and drugs. But though the air 
and climate are delightful and salubrious, yet Turkeyi 
both in Europe and Asia, is often visited by the plague. 

The religion of Turkey is that of Mahomet, whom 
they believe to be a greater prophet than Jesus Christ. 
The book containing their laws and religion is called the 
Koran. 

Curiosities. Almost every spot of ground, every 
river, and every fountain in Greece, present the travel* 
ler with the ruins of some celebrated antiquity. On the 
isthmus of Corinth the ruins of Neptune's temple, and 
the theatre weie the Isthmian games were celebrated 
are still visible. In Athens are the remains of the tern* 
pic of Minerva, and of the emperor Adrian's palace ; 
of the temple of Theseus ; the lantern of Demosthenes 
(a small round edifice of white marble) ; the temple of 
the winds ; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus ; of 
the mafi^niricent aqueduct of Adrian, and of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, and Augustus. At Bastri on the 
south side of mount Parnassus, the remains of the tem* 
pie of the orucle of Apollo, and the marble steps that de« 
scend to what is supposed to be the renowned Castilian 
sprinp^s, are still to be seen. 

Mount Athos has a number of churches, monaste* 
lies, hermitages, 8cc. on its towering ascent ; and is in* 
habited by thousands of monks and hermits, who culti* 
vate the olive and vineyards, lead an austere lifei and 
live to a great age. 

Commerce. Nature presents to the i*)habitant8 all 
the conveniences and advantages of commerce, but the 
government is such as destroys every exertion, and de« 
presses every hope. Hence commerce is but little at- 
tended to. The manufactures are managed by the 
Christi-in subjects, who annually export the finest car* 
petSi cotton, leather, raw silk, Sec. 

The government is despotic. The grand seignior 
or emperor is muster of the lives and property of hit 
subjects Some of the emperoTt Vvvi^ exhibited all that 
js allocking and unnulural la wUvtw^ ^hj%v. 
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<< Although Europe is less considerable in extent^ 
than either Asia^ Airica, or America, it claims on a va« 
liety of accounts a more particular attention. Its ancient 
inhabitants are generally supposed to have been the de« 
scendants of Japheth, the eldest son of Noah. Greece 
and Rome iwere early distinguished for their progress 
in arts and in civilization. 

<*i::urope in modem times has been the seat oflitera* 
tiire and science. Here every kind of cultivation and 
improvement has made the most rapid progress, and it 
has been distinguished, not only by the temperature of 
its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of 
its productions for the supply ot necessity, and the grati- 
fication of luxury, but more especially for the wisi'om» 
strength, and courage of its inhabitants, and for the ex- 
cellence of its government, laws, and religion.'* 

Europe has lately been involved in a most destructive 
warfare. Most of the nations fell a prey to the anibition 
sod rapacity of the French, who seemed to forget) 
that others had rights as well as themselves. Thef 
mtrcbed with unexampled rapidity towards universal do- 
minion, till recently checked by the Allied Sovereigns 
of England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden. 

The present p«)pulaiion of Europe is estimated at 
about 150 milauns. 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountaina, Caucasus, between the Black and Ca$' 

'thn seas ; Ararat, a part of mount Caucasus ; Taurus 

or Kuron, a chain of mountains that runs from Natolia 

to India ; and the East and West Gauts in Hindoostan. 

Btoera. The Tigris and Kufihraten^ the Oxus or Ji- 
hon, the Indus, Ganges, and Burramfiooter or Sanfioo^ 
the Meinam, Kiang Ku, Hoang Ho, the Jimour or Saga* 
fini|the Leha^ Mniaaeyj and the 06. 
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SeaSi gulfitj streitB^ ts^c^ The Red sea or Arabian 
gulf; the straits oi Babclmandd ; the gulfn qf Persia and 
Ormtu; the Cas/uan sea, and iake ArtL The Arabian 
sea i the bay of Bengal ; the straits of Malacca and 
Sunda i sea of Celebes: the guifs q/* Siam and Tbn* 
^Min; the CAintf«r c^a; bay of Nanking; gulf of Co- 
rea ; sea ol Kamtschatka, 

Peninsulas. HindooBtan or Indostan^ Malacca^ Cam* 
bodia, Corea and Kamtschatka. 

Islands* In the Archipelago and Mediterranean are 
Mytilene, Scio, Samos, Cos, Rhode*, Candia^ and Cy» 
prus ; in the Indian ocean^ the Liaccadive and Maldive 
isles, Ceylon ; Andanaan and Nicobar isles, in the bay 
of Benbal ; Sumatra, Javat and Borneo ; the Moluccas 
or Spice islands, Celebes and Gilolo ; the Manillas or 
Philippine isles ; Hainan, Formosa, Leoo Keoo, Japan, 
and Kurile isles; and between Asia and America are 
the Aleutian or Foxes isles. 

Ca/ics. Cape Taymour, Zelandia,. North cape, and 
cape Comorin. 

Isthmus. The Isthmus qf Suezy which connects Aua 
to Africa. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Asia comprehends Great Tartary, Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, Persia, Indostan or India within the Ganges, 
British India, India beyond the Gmges, the Birman em- 
pire, China, and the Japan islands. 
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Great Tartary includes the following counties, riz. 

Counties. Princi/ial towns. 

Rassian Tartary - - Tobolsk and Jistrakan 

Chinese Tartary - - Chiniang 

Independent Tartary • Samarcandy Balk 

Thibet - - Laaaa, 
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Mounktifu. Caucasus, Taurus, Ararat, Stolp. 
Rivera. Ob or Oby, Tabol, Irtysh, Burrampooter or 
Sanpoo, Enissey or Jenskai Lena, Argun. 

Ca/t#«. Taymour or Taymura, North cape, East 
oape, Lopatka. 

Gret^ Tartary includes all the northern part of Asia. 
It was anciently called ScytfUa^ and was more powerful 
than Greece or Rome. 

BuaMn Tartary^ formerly Siberia^ extends along the 
north of Asia, and is divided into two governments ; To* 
boUk and Irkutsh. 

Aatracan is a large and populous city, on the Wolga^ 
about 50 miles from the Caafiian sea. 

Indefiendent Tartary includes all the country be- 
tween Chinese Tartary and the Caspian. It is cele. 
brated for being the seat • of the most ancient Persian 
kingdom, and afterwards the wide empire of Jenghiz 
and Timur. It gave birth to many ancient n^en of let- 
ters, among whom were Zoroaster and Abulgazi. I'he 
present inhabitants are remarkable for their hospitality. 
Samarcand^ the capital, is a large and populous city, 
to which the Mahometans, from all the neii^^hbouring 
countries, resort to study the arts and sciences. 
Thibet is considered a part of Tartary. 
Character, Great part of the north of Asia, former- 
ly called Siberia, and now a part of the Russian empire, is 
savage and unpolished. In the northern parts the people 
live in huts, half sunk under the ground, which is cover- 
ed with snow nine months in the year. The Tartars are 
a fierce people, and in general live a wandering, unset- 
tled life. They are inured to horsemanship from their 
youth, and are remarkable for their dexterity with the 
bow and arrow. 

Religion* " The religion of Thibet is of great anti- 
quity, and one of the most extraordinary in the world. 
It is the most extensive and splendid form of paganism. 
The fugh ftrieatj or sovereign fiontijff^^ is called the Grand 
l^ama. He resides in a vast palace or temple, called 
PMgodiy situated on mount Pul^Vi, ne^t V\\e\^^\\V%o\^^ 
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Burrampootery a few miles from Lassa. The foot of this 
mountain is inhabited by many thousand Lamas or 
priests, andy according to their respective rank, are 
placed nearer, or at a greater distance from the sovereign 
pontiff. He is not only worshipped by the inhabitants 
of Thibet, but by the various tribes of heathen Tartars, 
who roam through the vast country, that spreads from 
the Wolga to the sea of J;*.pan. His worshippers be« 
lieve him to be immortal, endowed with all knowledge 
and virtue, and call him God, the everlasting Father of 
heaven. The Grand Lama is never to be seen, but in 
a secret place of his palace, amidst a number of lamp% 
sitting crosft-lcgg^d upon a cushing, and adorned with 
gold and precious stones ; where at a distance the peo- 
ple prostrate themselves beffTc him, it beini^ not lawful 
for any so much as to kisb his feet He returns not the 
least sign of respect, nor even speaks to the grealert 
princes, but only puts his hand upon the heads of some 
of his most favourite worshippers, m token of his appro* 
bation.'* 

'^ It is the opinion of these ignorant heathen, that 
when the Grand Lama aeem^ to <^lie, either of old age or 
infirmity, his soul only quits its cr:<zy habitation fur an- 
other younger and belter ; and mat it is again discover- 
ed in the ^Kxly of some child, by certain tokens or sigDSf 
known only to the pi iests, in whose order he always ap- 
pears. 

'^ The inauguration of the infant Lama is attended 
with great splendour and parade Multitudes assemble 
from every quarter to see nnd join the solemn procession* 
Priests and princes, amidst an amazing display of 
colours, the acclamations of the crowd, and the music 
of cymbals and trumpets, accompany the Grand LanUf 
who is seated on a bier, covered with a rich canopy, and 
borne upon the shoulders of men to the throne, when 
he receives the insi{<nia or badges of his office* the rich- 
est presents, and divine honours." 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 
Turkey in Asia conUini the following provincei. 

ProvinecB* Principal towna. 

{JVatoHaVroptr Burta^ Smyrna^ Efihe9U9. 
Caramaniii SataUa^ Terasso^ Konia. 
Amaria Amasia, Trebizondj Sinofi^ 

Aladulia Ajazzo, Marat. 

Turoomania > t? xr 

or Armenia. $ " ' £rzerum,Vm. 

Curdistan or Assyria Curdistan, Betlis. 

IMarbec or Mesopotamia JDiarbetfMouseX. 

Irac- Arabia or Chaldea Baaaoray Bagdat. 

01-^ r J n 1 .• 'I Althho^ Scandaroorij Trim 

V«, Jndea, Palestine ? fi,h\Dama,cu„ Tyre, Si. 
or the Holy Land. S '^^ Antioch, JcrJalem. 

Mountaina, Taurus, Anti-TauraS) Caucasus, Ara- 
rat, Lebanon, and Hermon. 

Rivera. Tigriay ^tt/^Ara^rtf, Orontes, Meander, Ka* 
fa, and Jordan. 

Mttolia^ Leaaer jiaia^ or Aaia Minor^ lies between the 
Black and Mediterranean seas, and comprehends the an* 
:ient provinces of Lydia, Pamphylia, Pisidia» Ijycaonia, 
[^iiicia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the aex*en churchca of 
4atay mentioned in the Revelations of St. John ; viz. 
Sphesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Pbila- 
lelphia, and Laodicea; all of them celebrated in 
[Grecian, Roman, and Sacred History, but they are now 
n'ruins. Bursa and Smyrna, now Ismir, are still very 
;onsiderable cities. Ephesus has some remains of its 
indent splendour, but the inhabitants are only a few, 
rho have reared their huts among the ruins. 

Georgia lies east of the Black aca^ and comv^^l\t?\d& 

n 
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the ancient Iberia and Colchis. Circaff^ia has been usu- 
ally constclered a part of this country, till lately reduced 
under the dominion of Russia. 

The Georgians are said to be the handsomest peo- 
ple in the world. The country, though- subject to the 
Turks, is chiefly peopled by Christians, a brave, warlike 
race of men, often at war with the Mahometans. Fef" 
lis is called by the inhabitants T/iilU Cahar (wirm town) 
from the warm baths in the neighbourhood. The houses 
have flat roofs, whioh) according to the custom of the 
East, serve for walks. The streets seldom exceed 7 
feet in breadth, and some are so nai row, as scarcely to 
allow room for a man on horseback. 

Curdhtan lies south of Georgia^ and comprehends 
part of the ancient Assyria. 

Diarbeck^ southeast of Curdistan, is a part of the an- 
cient Mesopotamia, lying between the rivers Tiffrit and 
J^lufihratcM, The town Diarbekir is large, and is situated 
on the west bank of the Tigris, 

Antioch^ now Anthakia, was anciently a celebrated, 
but now a ruined city. Here the disciples of our Sav- 
iour first received the name of Christians. lis ruins are 
yet magnificent. 

JeiuHolem is now an inconsiderable place, and famous 
only for what it was formerly. It was hcfre, that Jesiii 
Christ preached tlie Chrisiii.n relip.ion, and was crurifi- 
ed by tlic Jews upon Blount Culvary. It was tl^e capital 
of Judea, but wus razed to tlic ground be Titus, the Ro- 
m'\n freneral. in the yc^r 70. 

Alottr. tains. Taurus or Kuron, a great chain of 
mountains, that hej?.ins near the western part of Natoliat 
and exti nds to India. In difTerent places they have dif- 
fr.rcnt names. Caucasus extends in a chain from the 
Jilark to the Caafiian sea, and is inhabited by several dis- 
tinct nations, who speak diflferent l:iniru:i;reH Ararat is 
the name piven to that part of JMr-um Caucasus, upon 
which Noah's ark is supposed to have res-ed after the 
flood. 

Jct'dan is a river rf Palestine, which rises in the 
nwiiruuin of Anti*L\bi\v»v«s, '<xvi(i wiwwSti^ ^am^Ii^ passes 
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.hrough the Sea of Galilee, ar L-\ke of Tibeiias, and 
fails into the Dead Sea. 

Both the mountain^ und rivers of Turkey in Asia are 
amous in sacred and profane wriiiu^s. 

Curiosities. These couDtrios contain all that is rich 
ind maj^niticent in architiiLi'ue ; and nciiher the bar- 
Mrities of the Turks, nor xhc dcpredaiions of Kuropcans 
icom to diminish llicir number. Many «f the finest 
.emples are converted into Turkish n\osqiics, or Greek 
churches. " Tiie nia^jriificent ruins of J alhrcy 37 miles 
)orth of Damascus, are siill to he seen. Accordintj to 
he best judj^es, they display the bi^ldest pl.tnof architec- 
ure, that was ever aitemptf:d. But the Turks, insensi- 
ble to tiie beauties of art :ind antiquity, do not hesitate 
o de8t:oy the columns and otiier remains of tiiuse splen- 
Ild ruins for the sake of the iron. 

Palmyra is situated in Syria, at the northern ex- 
remity of the sandy wastes of Arabia, about 33^ 
ff. latitude, and 39° £. longitude. It is approach- 
id through a narrow plain, covered, us it were, with 
he remains of antiquity. Suddenly the scene opens 
o the traveller, and the eye is presented with the 
DOSt striking objects, that are to be foucd in the w^orld. 
The temple of the sun lies in ruins, but the access to it 
9 through a vast number of beautiful Corinthian col- 
imns of white marble Palmyra was called by the an- 
ient9 Tad inor in t lie desert. T!ie Asiatics think, that 
Palmyra, as well as lialbec, owes its origin to Solomou* 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is divided into 3 parts. 

OMaions, Princi/ial towns, 

SLfabia Petrasa • - Suez 

Arabia Deaerta - - Mecca^ Mecfiria 

Irabia Felix - - Mocha, Muscat. 

Moun:ain8. Horeh and Sinai, 

Arabia Petraa^ or the Rocky ^ has ks T\«iv\\^ ^^^TCi >^v^ 
OED/ mountainous rock s, scatte red abou\.\vi \\.< \v >\^^ vsv 
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the north) adjoining the bthtnui and. town ti jBiimjL fai 
Egfpti anciontljr called Berenice or AfBinoiiit on the M'l- 
mus of the aame name. This town is withotit wipiigi 
and situated in a sandy coontrf , where plants and. VNltf 
are entirely unki^own. It ia destitute of all the njBoafj^ 
riesoflifet except fish. '.- . .aIi 

Ara^a Detcria or the DcBcrty is so called frpps jiiji 
aoily which is genei^y a barren sand* It lieaiit.^lP 
middle of Arabia. . . : 

Micea is seated on a barren spot in a.Tallejr* .. Ijti|pr 
ehiefly aopported by the annual resort of many thuwiini 
pilgrijQa. it was the Urth-place of Mahomet. • 't 

Medina is a smallf poor place^ celebrated aa ti|fi;b|iK 
rial-place of Mahomet. Here is a stately meaquet inii* 
ported by 400 ]ullars,and furnished with 5M ^lifW 
lampst which are cootinually burning. His coQft h co^ 
ered with cloth of gold) under a canopy of ailTor woti 

Ar0^ JWiCryerthe Ha^fiy^\% a nch. and popiilM 
country^ abounding in fin^rant spicesi myrrhi fiRanUn* 
censei.and cassia. Hence comes the aaying»^aB the 
sweets of Arabia.'' 

MochGi a place of great tradot is a port on the Bed 
sea. It is well builty and contains several hsndsoine' 
mosques. */iden is a port near the straits of Bahelmaa» 
del. 

The mountains of Horeb and Sinaii mentioned ta the 
Holy ScriptureSf lie near the north of the Red sea* In 
Horeb) Moses saw the burning bush. On mount Hhwd 
the Lord delivered to him the Ten Commandments 
On those mountains are many chapels and ceHSf inhabitel 
by Greek and Latin monks, who pretend to show, the 
very spot, where every miracle or transactions recordoA- 
in scripture, happened. 

Climate and 9oiL The air in Arabia b exceaaltij^ 
hot and dry, and the country subjected to hot an4 pelaoo* 
ous winds. The soil in some parts is nothii^g bodtlt 
loose sand, which, when agitated by the wii|dt toQa Uko 
the troubled ocean, and buries whole earavana in ha fisfff* 
la tba aoutbera part the «oa!l Va exvremelt Catdlii. .. .^'^ 
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^mmaia. The most useful animals are camels and 
dromedaries* They are wonderfully filled by Provi- 
dence for traversing the dry and parched deserts of this 
country. They travel 6 or 8 days wiihout water^ and 
usually carry 800 pounds upon their backs, whicii is not 
taken ofT during tneir journey. When weary, they 
kneel down to rest, and di length rise again with their 
load* The Arabian horses are nuich admired for their 
beauty and swiftness 4 they have contributed to improve 
the breed of those in England. 

Inhabitants, The Arabians are of a middle statu re> 
thin and of a swarthy complexion, with black hair and 
black eyes. They are excellent hoi semen, expeit at 
the bow and tlie lance, and ^ood marksmen. The in- 
habitants of the inland country live in tents, and remove 
from place to place, with their ilocks and herds. 

They arc such thieves, tnai travellers and pilgrims 
are struck with lerror on approaching the deserts. 
These robbers, headed by a capiain, traverse the country 
h troops on horseback, and assault and plunder the car- 
avans. On the sea cost they are mere pirates, and 
make prize of every vessel they can master, of whatev- 
er nation. 

The dress of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue shirt 
ded about them with a while sash or girdle ; but 8om« 
of them have a vest of fu»'s over it. The women are so 
wrapped up, that nothing can be discerned but their eyes. 

Religion, Their religion is Mahomedanism, intro- 
duced by the celebrated impo&ior Mahomet, in the sixth 
century. 

Learning, In former ages the Arabians were fe^ 
mous for their leaniing and skill in the libera] arts At 
present there is scarcely a nation where the people are 
to universally ignorant. 

The Arabs are the descendants of Fshmael, of whose 
posterity it was foretold, that they should be invincibfe^ 
•have their hands against every man, and every mart's 
hand agunst theirs*' They are at ^x^^^wv^ *dxv^ \i<vt% 
becD ffom the remotest ageS) sl ptool ol \N^^ V^%-^ 
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dtcd.on. The wandering tribes in the southern and ii^ 
land parts are subjected to no foreign power. 

Their conquests make as wonderftii a part of thdr 
history, as their independence. Both their conquests 
and their reliifion beif^an with one man, the famoua Ma> 
hornet; who from a deceitful hypocrite, became the most 
powerfol monarch of his time. He died in ▲. »• 6S9. 
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Persia is divided into many provinces, among which 
lU'e the following. 

Modem, Ancient. 

Georgia - • Albania 

Erivan • * Armenia 

Aderbijan • - Atropatena, Media 

Ghilan • - Gela, Hyrcania 

Irac- Agemi - • Ecbatana, or Parthia 

Chosistan - p Susiana 

Kerman • « Carmania 

Subleustan • - Bactriana* 

Chief town; Ispahan, Gombroon^ Ormutj Shira% 
Busa, Canduhar, Tauris, Derbent, Hamadan or £cba» 
tana. 

Rivers. Eur^ anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently 
Araxes. 

6tt./«. The Persian gulf, and the gulf of OrmtM. 

lafiahan^ the capital of Persia, is thought by some t» 
Ike the finest city in the East ; it is seated on a plaiu, sur* 
rounded at some distance by mountains. It is said to 
•onsist of a great number of magnificent palacei» 
mosques, caravansaries, baths, and fine streets. 

Air €tnd aoU. The air near Caucasus and the Caa* 
pi^a Sea is cold ; the mo^inxaiiii Viein^ f^enenliy 
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•d with snow. In the middle parts it is serene and 
pure I in the southern parts hot. There are someiimes 
noxious blasts, which are fatal. 

The fruUsy vegetables, and flowers, are delicious. 
Here are the finest drugs, among which are the asafceti- 
da, which flows from a plant and becomes a gum. 

Rich pearls are found in the gulf of Ban^ora. The 
principal manufactures are silk, woollen, mohair, carpets, 
and leather. 

Curiosities. Among these are the remains of the 
bmous temple of Pcrsepolis, the tombs of the kings of 
Persiaf cut out of a rock, and a curious modern pillar at 
Ispahan, built of the skulls ot beasts. On the western 
coast of the Caspian sea near Baku are springs ol'naptha» 
or pure rock-oil. It is clear as water, and suddenly takes 
fire on the approach of flame. The earth in the neigh« 
bourhood, when dry 3 or 3 inches deep, will likewise 
easily take fire. 

Persia is remarkable for its mountains, and desert 
plains; and still more for it« want of rivers. 

The Persian empire succeeded the ancient Assyriam 
•r Babylonian, and was the second which has been call- 
ed universal. It was founded by Cyru%^ who about 536 
years before the Christian era, restored the Israelites to. 
liberty and their country, after having been 70 years in 
captivity at Babylon. This empire was of short dura- 
tion. It ended with Darius^ who was conquered hf 
Alexander the Greaty 331 years c>efore Christ. 

The Peruana were formerly distingished for their 
iriadom and learning ; but for a century past they hav« 
been as much degraded by moral debasement and ci? U 
v.Aicord* 
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In^a comprisea S great diviuons? India. «rt(Aiii% vuk 
tk miihaui tiie GanipeA. 



wMumi tlie Ganges. 



Tbia incl^du M the oountHcs tit the We««iP 
Insula, from the Mvuiitiiius o^ T^ruiy, and Tbil>«tt< 
tbs north.'. . Itbaa usm^Uy 3 divisiuim. 

1. ^An^Mtan Prifitr, ov the Northern Provineeh 

Mdlwi, Moultan^ Uude, Hochilcund, 3iacly, the 
of Uua^r Hiid Jicni^al, S^c. 

2, The Deccan, or the ProTincrs of ratidcidtl 
Dowlatabad) Viriupour, CtDlconda, mid the westcropo^ 
offiertr. . 

i. The Pn>vinc«a of the PenintUJa, south of ibt 
itWer Eiitna^ at the (>.ini'tk. on the Cuionidndcl cuasti 
including Ja^rhlrc, Tunjorc. and M<iduni. On tbc Mal- 
abar coaM, Truvancore, Cochiut kc. Tbe^Mj^Orec^n*^ 
try occupies the interior. -r A 

7'';nma. Deltii, the capital, ^gra,Ca*hmere,Laktn( 
Oude, BciiarO) Hydrdbad, Arungabad, Nagpoar, Areolt 
Serin/^afiatam. 

Mountains. The F.ast anH Wett Gaul; 

Rivrm. I'he G^ign^ Inda; Jfoog/f, KiBtnlf mA 
furrLim/itiofrr. 

£ay*, See. Bay r/ flcwfa/, Gulft qf Cutck and Oi* 

Cafif. CoBtorin at the aouihem extremitf . ^ 

The whole of India witliiii the Ganf(ei i» (reqoeiMly 
called Hindonlan ; and under the term Rait Initu tlW 
nodeVnt h^ve included most of the itiuids in tba late 
and Eastern l)ce«na. 

Citiet, Drthi was once a large, rich, and popuhiM 
dty, ftnd the capital of the Mofrul empire; bui dncaftt 
decline and downfiM by repeated inniiionft, tho pi>ptfft> 
tion is much diminithed. 

jigfa wji once a matt extenaire and opoleat dl^ 
whttre the Great Mofpil aomediBMTCniledibiit'dfk^ 
/r ^a rapidlj declined. ■ -'^'■-'■•*-- 
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Mountainn. The Gauta extend from Surat river to 
Catie Comorin^ running within 60 and sometimes within 
30 miles of the coast. They are termed the In^an Ap- 
pennines. 

Rivera. The Gangca is a large and celebrated riveri 
which rises in Thibet, andaf.er running southeau many 
hundred miles, and receiving a number of large rivers^ 
falls by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal. Th« 
Hindoos hold its waters in high veneration. 

The Indua or Sinde is a fine, deep, and navigablo 
river ; the entrance from the sea, however, is much 
choaked with sand. 

The Hoogly is an arm of the Gunges, and tl>e only 
branch of it commonly navigated by ships. 

The BurramfiQoier rises near the source of the Gan- 
ges, and, after flowing separately 1000 miles, unites with 
it 40 miles above the Bay of Bengal. 

Ciimate. Hlndostan towards the north is temperate^ 
bat hot towards the south. It rains here almost con- 
stantly for three months in the year. 

Its firoduciiona are rice, millet, cotton, figs, pome- 
granates, oranges, lemons, citrons, cocoa- tf'ees. Sec. 
There are nunes of gold, silver, and diamonds. The 
diamond mines in the province of Golconda are reckon- 
ed the most considerable in the world. Between Cape 
Comorin and the Isle of Ceylon is a pearl fishery. 

* Animata, Here are elephants, rhinoceroses, buffa- 
loeti lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, monkeys, camels» 
and dromedaries. 

The inhalfitanta^ exclusive of Europeans, are com- 
puted at 10 millions of Mahometans, and 100 millions 
of Hindoos. The Mahometans or Musselmen, improp- 
•rljr called Moors, bear but an indifferent character. 
The Hindoos or Gentoos are of a black complexion^ 
their hair long^ their persons strait, their limbs neat} 
their fingers long and tapering, and their countenances 
open and pleasant. 

They are divided into different tribes or ca«l%. T^ 
ipiincipa} tribes are the bramina^ soldiers^ labour rra^^st^ 
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mechanics* The hramlns have the care of their religioa 
and their laws. The priests ate held sacred by the Hin- 
doos. The soldiers are generally called rajah-poms; 
that is, descendants of the rajahs. The labourm include 
fanners, and all who cultivate the land. The mechanki 
include merchants, and all wh') follow any tnide: but 
these are subdivided ac^ain into sepaiate branches. Be- 
sides these there are the Hallachores, who arc the out- 
casts of the other tribes and perform the most disagree- 
able offices of life All the different tribes are forbid- 
den to intermarry or dwell, to eat or drink with each 
otlier. 

The diet of the Hindoos is simple, consisting chieflf 
of rice, ghee, a kind of imperfect butter, milk, vegeta- 
bles, and spices. The warrior cast may eat flesh of gnats 
sheep, and poultry. Other superior casts may eat pouU 
tiy and fish ; but the inferior (asts are prohibited from 
eatinq; flesh or fish of any kind. 

Their manuers are gentle ; their happiness consist! 
in the solace of domestic life. Their rcligicm perniiti 
them to liave several wives, but they seldom have more 
than one J and their wives, it is said, are distinguibhed 
by a decorum and fidelity, that do honour to liurnan na- 
ture. The shocking custom of women burning them- 
selves on tlie deaih of ihcir husbands is still practised ia 
this cuiintry. 

Tiij nii'^ion of Hindostan is a system, upheld 
by every thing lh.it can excite reverence, and secure tlic 
attachment of tiic s.'j^ciititious mullit^ido. The tem- 
ples, con^ecraled to their deities, arc n:n;.nnficcnt, ihclr 
rcli;rioiis ccrcmonic'* spkn.lIJ, and the don.'iiion of the 
br.iinins is supported by immense revenues. The 
iniliicnce of reli<pi)n exccnds to a ti.oii a..d ]iarticula^^, 
vviiich in otlicr ci'untrics are yn cine J by civil laws, 
t.isi.', c!.istnm, or f »s;ii<>n. ' Tleir dicrs, their ftiodf 
llicii {'n-fcs-inns, arc all imJ.;r tlie jurisdiction of reli- 
gi<i:i. Tiijy pr/tLiiJ iii.it linimiua, wlio was ilieir kgis- 
];Hn] hiitU in j)»l!:ic-. and relij^ion, w.is infcrloi onlv to 
Cr * I. iJi> J' >ctJ iiic Ci •iis'islv;v\ m \.V\c \i i avi\ .»^ jl ^wyc^Wl^ 
JJ^/jLj, hi ihc irnnioriaVr..y of vV\e bo\\\, \\\ Jl "vn^vvxx^ v.v*:vfc v^ 
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rewards and punishments, and in a transmigration of the 
soul into different bodies, &c. but the Hindoos worship 
animals, images^ and hideous figures delineated or carv- 
ed. 

Governmeni, They are governed by no written lawSf 
nor is there a lawyer in their whole empire. Their 
courts of justice arc directed by precedents. The Ma- 
homedan institutes prevail only in the great towns, and 
their neighbourhood. 

Trade, In all ages the trade with India has been the 
same. Gold and silver have been u liformly carried 
thither to purchase the same commodities, with which 
it still supplies all nations. What India now is, it always 
was, and is still likely to continue. To the early divis- 
ion of the people into casts, we must ascribe the per- 
manency of its institutions, and die immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitauts. 

Chronology, It is pretended that Brumma, their leg- 
islator, existed muiiy years before our account of the cre- 
ation. The Mahomedans began in the reigns of the 
caliphs of Bagdad to invade Hindostan They pene- 
trated as far as Delhi, and settled colonies in various pla- 
ces, whose descendants are called Titans. Their em- 
pire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the 
Mogul government, which still continues. 

Instead of the preceding Divisions of Provinces) the 
Western Peninsula, or India within the Ganges, is 
now rather considered as subject to 

SIX PRINCIPAL POWERS OR STATES. 

1. The Setksf a numerous and powerful nation in Hin- 
dostan Proper, spreading from the Indus to the Can* 
ges. Lahore is their capital. 

S« The Behrar or Eastern Mahrattas. Their capital 
is Nagpour. 
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S. The Poonah or Western Mshrattai ; capiUI Po*- 
Bth* Thewtwo StBtes eztmd iiearif from a« tD Mk 
wntH the vidett part of the peninBiiIa. 

4. The Soubkh of the Deccan, north of tbe rttet Ui^ 
m. ' lu capital b Hrdrsbad. 

5. The MyK>re,thecoimtfj'of Hjdcr AHjwidTlp- 
poo Sulm. lU capital is Sering-afialam. 

S. The Britith Pobwhumm In ladta, irhich- an tlw 
feUowfng t 

BRITISH INDIA. , 

The British PeBMSsioiiB in India are Bai|||tf,'tlH 
frcBter part of Bahar, part of Allahabad, part of OHmii'- 
tlie Northern Clears, Jaghire nf the Canutki (Mi' 
tries north and south of Caikut, on ihe coast of MabAitrf 
vhh Bomhsf and the itland of SaUetie, &c. BeddM, 
these the allies of the Briliih are the Nabob t!Ouiif 
Nabob of Camatic, tocluding; Tanjore, Madura ; R*jl|i 
of TraTsncore, and the territory of Cochin. ' ■ ' 

Cateulla is the emporiuio of Bengal, and scat of 'tb* 
governor- i^enerel of India. It is se;iied on the rtrer 
Hooglf, which is navitjabte foi' Idrge ships up to th* 
town, which is 100 miles from iia muuth. .It contains 
300,000 inhabitants. The houses, variously' built, some 
of brick, otbera of mudt and a great number of bamboo ' 
canes and mats, make i motly appearance. The ini»>- 
ture of Europe and Asiatic manners here is wondefo^ 
fut. Coaches, palanquins, cari't3);es drawn by bullockii 
the passing ceremonies of the Hindoos, and the differenl 
' appearances of the Faquira, form a diversified and ci«' 
rlous scene. 

Madrat, or J^vrl Sf. George, on the CoromaixM 
coast, is a British fort and touci, next iu importattcA to 
Calcutta. -^ 

Bombay and the ialand of Selsette are fer^A^fllH''^ 
iraita, and augar-caiiet. 
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Suratj Tellicherry, Cananore^ Goa, Calicut^ Cochin^ 
tco. on the Malabdr coast, are places of note and impor- 
tance. 

These and other smaller territories form the Bridah 
PoBseaaions in the India. They contain 20 millioDS of in- 
habitantS) and yield an annual revenue of 8 millions ster- 
ling, 

THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman Empire contains the following countries : 
PegUj Ava^ Cambodia^ Laos ; the principal town in each 
is of the same name. 

The Birmana are separated from the Hindoos by only 
a narrow range of mountains ; but the dispoHitiuns ot^ the 
two people are extremely different. The Birmans are 
a lively 9 inqubitive race, irascible and impatient. 

Pegu J south of Ava, is supposed to be the Goldea 
Cheraonesus of the ancients. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin ; but 
silver in bullion, and lead are current among them. 

The forests in this empire are numerous and large. 

The teek-tree is superior to the European oak. 

MALACCA, SIAM, & COCHIN-CHINA. 

Malaya^ or Malacca^ contains several kingdoms and 
provinces. The inhabitants are called Malays- This 
country is noted for its numerous wild elephants. 

The kingdom of Siam is situated iu a large vule^ be- 
tween two ridges of mountains. 

The river Meinam^ which signifies the mother ofwa^ 
ter§x 18 celebrated among oriental rivers. 

' . The elephants of Siam are distinguished for sagaci- 
ty and beauty. The trees on the banks of the Meiiiam 
ar9 finely illuminated with swarms of fire*flies, which 
emit and conceal their light as uniformly, as if k v^c^~ 
ceeded from a machine of the most exa^cX. cotatvi^ti^^. 

IS 
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Cambodia is celebrated for the Gamboge gam. 
The chief river in Tonquin CtiinaU Holo-kiaD) wbkh 
passes by Kesho, the capital. 



CHINA. 

This empire contains 1 5 provinces, tiz. 

Pechelee Houquang Kansore 

ILiangnan Honan Se cbueen 

Kiangsee Sbangtung Canton 

The Kiung Shansce Quangsee 

Fochen Shensee Yunan* 

The ehitf towns arc Pekin^ ^favkhl^ and Cantfm. 

RrveT9. Hoang Ho or Yellow rfuer^ Kiang Kuj Amio/w 
•r SakaV.n^ Argun^ JGam or the Blue river j and the Tay. 

Bays, Nankin and Canton. 

Pekin is situated in a fertile plaan. The capital 
forms an exact square^ and is divided into two cities ; 
the first is inhabited by the Chinese, the second by Tar- 
tars. This city is 18 miles in circumference. It baa 
nine gates, which are lofty and well arched. The streets 
are quite straii^ht, most of them three miles in length, 
and 120 feet wide, with shops on each side. All the 
great streets are guarded by soldiers, who patrole night 
and day with swords by their sides, and whips in their 
hands, to preserve peace and good order. The empe- 
ror's palace stands in the middle of the Tartar city. It 
presents a prodigious dsscnihlage of vast buildings ar<d 
magnificent gardens. The inhabitants of Pekin are es« 
timated at 3 millions. 

J^ankin was formerly the imperial city. It is now 
greatly fallen from its ancient splendor. It had a mag- 
nificent palace, of which not a vestige is now to be seen. 
Here is a famous tower of porcelain, 300 feet high, and 
divided into nine stories. 

Canton is a large, populous, and wealthy city. It 
consists of three townS) dmAed \i^ VA^lv walls. Tbt 
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templeS) magnificent pduccss and courts, are numerous. 
The liouses arc neat, but consist of only one story) and 
have no windows towards the street. Many families re- 
side in barks, which form a kind of floating city ; they 
touch one another, and are so arran<*;ed as to form streets. 

vi/r and soil. Towards the north the air iS sharp, in 
the middle mild, and in the souih hot. The soil is ei- 
ther by nature or art fruitful of every thing that can min- 
ister to the necessities, conveniences, or luxuries of life. 
The culture of cotton and rice fields, from which the 
bulk of tne inhabitants is clothed and fed, is ingenious al- 
most beyond description. The tallow-tree produces a 
fruit having all the qualities of our tallow, and when 
manu&ctured with oil, serves the natives as candles. 

The tea'filant is planted in rows on hilly land. The 
leaves undergo much preparation. Every leaf is roUeH 
up in form by the hands of a female. The colour of the 
green tea is thought to arise from the early period, at 
which the leaves are plucked, and which^ like unripe 
fruity are generally green and acrid. 

Religion, There is no stated religion in China. The 
CiuDese have no Sunday, nor even such a division of 
dme as a week ; the temples are however open everjr 
day for the visits of devotees. The temples of F9 
dbound with images. 

iMnguage. The Chinese language contains only 350 
wordsy all of one syllable ; but each word is pronounced 
with such various modulations, and each having so dif- 
ferent a meaning, that it becomes more copious than 
could be easily imagined. 

jintiguiiiea. The most remarkable is the great wall, 
extending 13 or 15 hundred miles along the north of 
China, and separating it from Tartar y. It passes over 
bigh mountains, wide rivers supporied by arches, and 
acrou deep vallies. In some places it is 25 feet high, 
•fid Ji5 feet broad at the top. It is constructed of stone, 
andVbluish kind of brick, cemented with mortar. It is 
lapposed by some to have been built 600, and by othet% 
more than 2000 years ago, to prevent iVve vtvc\XTi\«tc3i ^""^ 
the Mogul Tartars, 
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Pcr^on^ manner$y ifc. The Chinese are of a n 
ate size, their faces broad) their eyes black and \ 
their noeea blunt ; they have high eiieek bonea and 
lipa. The women have little eyes, bluck hair, r< 
fearures, ai;d a delicatet though florid complexion. 
Chinese suffer their nails to grow ; they wear a h 
hair on the crown of their heads, and reduce thei 
krows to an arched line. 



JAPAN. 



Japan contains three large Islandsi viz. 

Mflhon or Mfion^ Ximo, Sikoko^ and several sti 
ones. 

The whole empire is divided into tO provinces 

jlir and boU, The air and water are very 
The soil produces rice, millet, wheat, and barley, 
dars are common, and so large that they are propi 
the masts of ships, and columns for temples. It i 
richest country in the world for gold. 

jtnimaU. The horses, though extremely small 
very beautiful and highly valued. 

Inhabitants, The people are very ingenioui 
their manners are in many respects quite oppos 
the Europeans. Our common drinks are cold, l 
are hot ; the Europeans uncover the head out of ret 
they the feet ; we are fond of white teeth, they of b 
we mount our horses on the left side, they on the i 

Heligion* The religion of the whole country i 
ganism. There are two principal sects, one of whi 
subjected to the most painful severities, the other i 
dons itself to the most voluptuous enjoyments. 

Lantfuage. They have a language so peculiar 

it is understood by no other nation. The science 

highly esteemed amon^ them, and they have se 

ecboolB for rhetoric, arilbmel\c,^^Xt^'i>M»\ot^>w 
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omjj 9lc, At Meaco there are aome school^ which 
have each 3 or 4 thousand scholars. 

MaMi^faeture9 and commerce. The Japanese for- 
merlf traded with many countries^ but now only with 
the Chinese, the Coreans, the country of Jeddo, and 
with the Dutch. They have the art of tempering steel 
beyond any other nation in the world. They have better 
teas of all sorts, much finer and better cured than those 
of China. 

The Japanese have neither tables, beds, nor chairs ; 
but they sit and lie on carpets and mats, in the manner 
of the Turks. 



ASIATIC ISLES. 

The Asiatic islands are those, which are situated near 
the shores of Asia in the Indian Ocean and the Chinesa 
sea* and the numerous clusters, which are dispersed 
through the Great Pacific ocean. They are divided in- 
to different groups according to their situation and prox* 
imity ; as the Indian laianda^ the Eastern Arcbi/ielagOy 
AuMtralaaiaj and the Polyneaia* 



INDIAN ISLANDS. 

The Indian Islands are Laccadives^ Maidivea^ Cey* 
km^ Andaman^ Mcobaty and many smaller islands in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Ceylon is a large island south of Hindostan, rich in 
every department of natural history, and presents many 
flifaieraU of imcommon beauty. The ruby, the sapphire^ 

£topax,aQd the emerald, are among the precious stones 
nd here. This island is likewise remarkable for the 
Mil .fishery on its coasts. The pearls are obtained by 
4|et% who descend from five to ten iaxYi^iM^ ^t^ 
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nun under water abeot twp iwinute<u. . Each oM^hfiigi 
up in hit net the ofstcfiy kk whickthe peada wm-^oufA 

The British have m settlement on 4iQ4a.oC4N^4Mi^ 
man iilea, where thef tend their eonficta fren 'fMtdk 

On a small . island near the Anilaiwan Ma^fpUwai 
wUch fieqoently enuts abowera of ltd ^.MQ»ea«:i ^^7 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. ^ * .^^ > ill 

.- - .1 >«-i . 0* 
The Eastern Archipelago, .sometimes also 



Indian iMiantUj consists of several clusters* v ' ^<kJk\ 
1. The islands of Sunda or the SumaMoirelMdny 

which comprise Sumatra^ Java^Baitt^lAmihock^Moinsti 

J\mary and several others of less importance. . * :?: 

S. Bomean i^es comprise Borneo^ SoolooSf Pide 

Laut» Anumba, Natuna. 

S. The MamiioB or PhiHpfiine islands include lAuam^ 

Mndanaoj Palawa, Mindor^^ Panj) Negros, ZebOi Lej^ 

ta, Samar, and many smaller ones. 

4. The Celebezian ibIcs, which are CeleMf BoiltaiW 
Shulla, Salayar, &c. 

5. The MoiuccoM or Spice islands Include tHkHf 
Ceram, Bouro, Oby, Amboyna, Bands, Tidore, Temirtey 
and many others. 

Sumatra affords a variety of metals, such as gal^ 
copper, iron, tin, to. and produces pepper, campbeTf 
cinnamon, &c. The animals are elephants, rhinoceroSy 
hippopotamus, tigers, bears, and many vaiietioi of the 
monkey* The capital of Sumatra is BmcoolM. •.*/ 

Java is remarkable for the city of Batavia$ the cajpfef J 
tal of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies, .it kl 
large city, well built, and strongly fortified with 
Java abounds with forests and beautiful scenerjr* 
odiles are numerous, as they are in most of ih&j 
islands. The water is bad, the air Qawh6leanm% 
foreigners seldom enjoy health long in this rHfHK 1 

Borneo is the largest island in the worl4. n* 
Aiod parts are inaraby and uxkheAtki« .iKLgiwTlifainTMii 
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kal fruits, gold, and diamonds. The Ourang Outang, 
the animal which most resembles the human species, 
is a nadve of this island. The principal harbour is Ben« 
der Massin. 

The soil of the PhiHtifiine Isles is extremely fertile* 
The chief town is Alanilla, 

The Moluccas or Spice islands produce vast quanti- 
ties, of cloves, mace, nutmegs, and delicious fruits. The 
Boa-serpent is sometimes found here 30 feet long, and 
so large, it is said, that it will sometimes swallow a amali 
ieer. 

Hainan^ Formosa^ Leeo Keeo^ ^c. belong to China. 

The Kurilian^oT Kourilee islands, BheringH^ Andrean, 
"^oa: islands. Sec. which are principally valued for tlieir 
furs, belong to Russia. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

The Australasia contains the following islands : 

1. A>w Holland ov Notasia, and all the islands be* 
tween 20|;degrees west and 20 or 30 degrees east of it. 

2. Papua or J^ew Guinea'^ and the Papuan isles. 

3. J^ew Britain^ JVew Ireland^ and the Solomon 
isles. 

4. Aew Caledonia and the J^ev) Hebrides* 

5. Aew Zealand. 

6»^Van Dieman*9 Land, which is separated from • 
^ew Holland by Basse's strait or channel, about 30 
eagues wide. 

Aw Holland is situated between the Indian and Fa* 
ific oceans, and extends 2730 miles in length from cast 
west^ and 1960 in breadth from north to south. It is 
ufikiently large to be denominated a continent^ thougk 
t has generally been called an island. 

An English colony is established on the eastern coast 
t Port Jackson, Botany Bay^ about l^ xtAu^ ^v^^a!ClX^\^ 
emttrkMe £or being nade by the l^Ai^VAYk ^ '^^^ V«. 



ISf POLYNESIA. 

the annual transportation of criminala from Great Brit« 
ain. 

The original inhabitants of this country appear to be 
in the lowest state of human society. They are of a low 
stature, ill shaped, and from wearing a white bone or 
reed thrust through their nose, make a disgusting and 
frightful appearance. It is said they have no religiooi 
though thev entertain some faint idea of a future state. 

New Hlolland has not yet been sufficiently explored 
to admit of much accurate information. 



POLYNESIA. 

The Polynesia includes, 
1. The Pclcvf isles. 

3. The Ladrone or Marian island; the principal of 
which are Guan and Tinian, 

3. The Carolines, the largest of which are Hog^lem 
and Yaf}, 

4. The Sandwich islands, discovered by Captaia 
Cook, at one of wbich, Owhyhee^ he lost his life. 

5. The Mar^ueaasj which are very numerous* 

6. The Society isles, about 60 or 70 in number: Otm^ 
heite is the largest. 

7. The Friendly islands and the Fejee islands. 

8. The J^avigator*9 isiandb, the principal of which it 
Maouna. 

The largest island in Polynesia is Owhyheoi about 
iOO miles in length. 

The islands in the Pacific ocean are numerous and 
important. Their productions are various and in many 
instances peculiar to themselves. The inhabitants are 
savages, though in some instances they aeem to havo 
IHsen a degree above* a state of nature. 

These islands open a wide field for benevolent ezer* 
tion in civilizing the natives, and introducing orderi in* 
ia&tryy and the Christian religion among them. 

^sicy next to America^ \« \.\\e V^T^«at division of the 
tskrth, and on several accouuu \v \b V\!a istf>^\.t«c&aaduSift« 
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In A€ia our first parents were created) and placed in 
he Garden of Edeiiy which, by some, is supposed to 
lave been on the river Eufxhrates near where Baasora 
ow stands. It was in Asia, that A^oah and his family 
rere preserved in the ark during the flood* Here the 
ew9 or Hebretvsj the ancient and favcured people of 
tody once lived. 

Asia was the scene, where Jesus Christ exerted him- 
elf to reform and save the human race, and where he 
ompleted the work of redemption} as recorded in the 
^cw Testament. 

This was the seat of the famous Babalonifin, Adsyri- 
n, and Persian empires, and the Beld in which Alexander 
he Gieat displayed his power in the conquest of nations. 

Asia is the birth-place of the impostor Mahomet^ and 
he theatre, on which he first exhibited his power, and 
stablished that religion, which bears his name, end 
rhich is extensively professed in Asia and Africa, and 
Q Turkey in Europe* - 

The tower of Babcl^ the cities of Babylon and Jeni* 
Blem^ and many other works of art, are recorded, as 
nonumenta of astonishment, in the history of Asia. 

Thia division of the earth is remarkable for its fer- 
ility) the deliciousness of its fruits, the fragrance of its 
dants, spices, and gums, its precious stones, silks, cot- 
tm, k,c. It abounds in corn and wine, and furnishes ev- 
xtj thing necessary for life and health. It supplies al« 
aoat every other part of the world with cofiee^ tea, the 
beat muslins, and other commodities of art and ingcnu- 

The southern Asiatics are generally efTeminatey 
nxttriouay indolent, and servile ; though they evince 
Mwsiderable genius in the manufacture of fine silks, cot* 
toii% porcelain, and in some of the fine arts. 

AFRICA. 

. NATURAL Dn^ISIONS. 

M^am/m'ns, ^elaa between Barbaty aw^ '^W^^vX^^* 
ft// Sierra Zeone mountains, northeast o£ OuXxi^a % ^^ 
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Mountains of Abyssiniai SfiU^hwcst of the Red Sea, and 
the Moun-uw9 c/ihc Mion in Li*wer Ethiopia. 

liijKrg The J>rUr in E^ypt, the J>flger in Ne|;ro- 
l9T>d ; Smegai^ and Gambia j which fall into the Atlantic ; 
and Cuama into the Mozambique CkanneL 

Guify baU9, $iraii9y l3te- The G lilt's of Sidra and 
Cabes on the north ; Gulfw 4f Guinea ; Saldanu and Table 
Bayty near the Cape of Good Hope ; Lake Maravl in 
Nimeamay, and Dambeain Abysbinia. Ihe Sitrait9 ^ 
Gibraiiarj Channel of Mozambique^ and Straita of Babel' 
mandeL 

Jelande, In the Atlantic are the Azoreey or Western 
isles ; the Mtdeira4y Canary tf/ra, of which the principal 
are Teneriffe^ Ferro^ and Palma ; Cafie Verd islea^ the 
lar^st of which are 6V. Jtnshony^ Si» JSrtchola$% 6V Tago^ 
and Bonmviatai aod Goree. In the Gulf of Guinea are 
Fernando P», Prineet lale^ St, Thomae^ and Annabmt* 
More distant arc St. Mattbetv^ Aacenaion^ and St. Helena* 
On the eastern coast are A/adagascar^ Bourbon^ lele vf 
France or Muuritiutt^ Citmoro ielesj Almirante ialeii Babel* 
mandfl^ and Socotra, 

Cafif9, On the north are capes Serrate Rassem, and 
Bon ; on the west Rajador^ Blanco^ Verdy St. Mary and 
Roxo. On the co^ist of Guinea are c ipes Palmaa, Three 
Points, and Formosa ; lower do*.vn, capes Negro and 
Good //o^r. On the east coast arc Aqulllasy CorienteSi 
and Gardffan^ 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

BARBARY. 

The Barbary^ or Mahometan Sfatea, include MorocCOi 
Fez, /a/?/fr,Si^ilmessa, ^/^/(rr/», ThvA^, Trifioli^ Barca. 

The principal town in each takes the name of the 
state or kinj^dom to which it belongs, except BiircSy 
whose capital is Tolcmeta, 

Barbary extends from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Ei^ypt. It was known lo vVi^i vAcvttA* V^^ lUe name of 
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The territories of Morocco are forined by the union 
' several stnuU stales, as Fez^ Sigilimeisa^ Tafilet^ &c. 
rmtriy distinct, but now subdued and united under 
le sovereign. The city of Morocco has nothing to re- 
>nimena it, but its great extent, and the royal pa]ace» 
hicb takes up so much ground, that it resembles a small 
ty. Fez is one of the largest^cities of Africa. The 
alaces are magnificent, and there ate 700 mosques, 50 
f which are ?ery considerable and highly adorned. 

Mgiev is a kind of republic under the protection of 
le Grand Seignior, j^overned by a sovereign or dey, who 
1 some respects is absolute, though elected by the 
'urkish soldiers, and frequently deposed. .JigifrM^ the 
apital, stands on the declivity of a hill, in the term of an 
mphitheatre, next the haripour. The houses, appear- 
Rg one above another, have a fine appearance from the 
ea» The tops of the houses are flut, and the people 
ralk on them in the evening to trike the air. They 
ire covered with earth, and are used for gardens. 

Tuni9 is lormed like an oblong square, and has five 
gates. The city has no water, but what is obtained at a 
^stance. 

TrififjH is a large town, and has a harbour the most 
•ommodious of any along this whole coast, except Alex* 
indria. The houses are low and mean, the streets dir* 
tf and irrgular. 

These states are fruitful in com, wine, citrons, oran- 
ges, figs, olives, almonds, dates, and melons. Their 
principal trade consists in fruits, horses, morocco leath- 
•r, ostrich feathers, indigo, wax, tin, and coral. 

The inhabitants of these countries are remarkable 
br their piracies* and for their inhuman conduct towards 
Qbristian prisoners, whom they make slaves, and treat 
yith ihe utmost cruelty. 

EGYPT. 

Hgyfit is a narrow vale on each side of the river Nl^^ . 
bounded by parallel ridges of mounlaiuft ot \\\\\^. V. vl 
tinded iato Upper, Lower, and Middle. 
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Lower Egypt on the mouth of the Niley coiof re* 
bends the Delta, which is famed for its fertility! 

Egypt is by far the most important part of AfricBi 
and ivas once the seat, if not the parent, of science. 

The principal towns or cities are Grand CairOj the 
capital ; Alexandria^ Roaetra^ Damietta^ SueZy anciently 
Berenice ; Thebca^ formerly celebrated for its htmdred 
gates ; Syout, and Syene, anciently Sienna. 

Grand Cairo has been one of the largest cities in th' 
world. Near it stood the ancient Memphis. Tlie 
streets are narrow, and the best houses are generally 
built so as to inclose a piece of ground called a coarti 
having their windows within, and presenting a dead wall 
to the street. 

Alexandria^ once a magnificent and celebrated dtyt 
was built by Alexander the Great, and long coBsidered 
the finest citv in the world, next to Rome. It is now 
almost in ruins. Some remains however of its andent 
splendor are to be seen, particularly Pom pey's pillar; 
and two celeliruted obelisks. The ancient Pharos, a 
watch tower, so famous in antiquity, that it was reckon- 
ed one of the seven wonders of the world, is now a cat* 
tie, and is used to direct vessels into the harbour. 

In Roaetta the houses, built with terraces and stand- 
ing asunder, have an air of neatness and elegance. The 
country to the north has pleasing gardens, full of orangey 
lemon, citron-trees, Sec. with beautiful groves of palni- 
trees. 

Damietta^ a sea-port, situated on the eastern branch 
of (he Nile, is -a place of great trade. 

Solly cU matey Istc, The vast fertility of Egypt » 
owing to the inundations of the Nile, which rises in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, where it constantly rains for 
months in succession. In Egypt however rain is very 
uncommon. Egypt was noted for its abundance of corn 
even in the days of Jacob, for when there was a dearth 
in all the lands, yet in the land of Egypt there wa9 bread* 
The rush papyrus, which grows on the banks of die 
A^/7c, served the ancienis lo wiite on. 

^^nimala. The luppopoVamxi^, w r«ctV«w%fc^tKk^aa» 
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phibious animalsf and a rat called ichneumoiiyare natires 
of this couotrjT) as is also the bird ibis. 

InhabUantBn The descendants of the original Egyp* 
tians are an indolent, ill*looking, and slovenly people. 
They are distinguished by the name of Cofitii. In their 
complexion they are rather sun-burn t^ than swarthy or 
black. 

The Turks, who reside in Egypt, retahi all their 
Ottoman pride and insolence. 

ReHgUm. The Cofitia profess themselves to be Chris* 
dans'of the Greek church ; but Mahometanism is the 
preTailing religion among the natives. 

Language. The Coptic is the ancient language of 
Egypt. This was succeeded by the Greek about the 
time of Alexander the Great ; and that by the Arabic, 
when the Arabs gained possession. The Arabic, or 
Arabesque, as it is called, is the current language. The 
Coptic may be considered as extinct. 

CurvuiticM. The pyramids are the principal ; they 
are supposed to have been built by the children of Is* 
rael, for sepulchres for the Egyptian kings. The laby- 
rinth is another wonderful curiosity, being cut from a 
marble rock, and consisting of several palaces. 

Egypt is one of the most interesting countries in the 
world. It is celebrated both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. It was there the Jews were in bondage 440 yean. 
and at length, after a series of miracles, were liberated, 
and conducted back to Canaan, the land of promise, un- 
im the direction of Moses and Aaron. It was there Je- 
tas in his infancy was carried by Joseph and his mother 
Mary, to avoid the cruelty of Herod, who sought the 
jounf child's life. 

In the early ages of Greece, Egypt was distioguish- 
•d &r learning and science, and was the resort of sages 
and legislators of other nations. The Egyptians are said 
Id have been the first, who found out the rules of gov- 
ttnment, and the art of making life easy, and a people 
happy. 

The ancient Egyptians were as remarVL^VAe Iq^t >\vm 
i^ttniiiioaj us for their wisdom. Their teX\^\oiv ^'^^ 

13 
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Idolatry, They worshipped almost an infinite DUtnMlP. 
of deities of different ranks and orders. The two which 
they most honoured, were Oairib and /«/«, by which it is 
supposed they meant the sun and moon. They paid 
divuie honours to vegetables andyarious animals, aathe 
cat, dog, wolf, crocodile, and several others, which they 
either feared for their ferocity, or respected for their use. 
But Egypt is now debased* a land of slaves,- without a 
prince of their own, and almost without govemmeDt. 
A Turkish Baafiaw or Governor resides among them at 
Cairo, and a number of Beya or B^j^a^ who are inferior 
officers, are appointed over the different provinces un* 
der his authority. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia contains the following countries. 

• •Countries. Frincipat ttmn^m 

Nubia SennaaTj DongoUt 

Abyssinia Gondar 

Abex Suaquem. 

The following countries, which are little knoWDf are 
sometimes included in Ethiopia ; Biledttlfirerid, Zsnha- 
g^, Fezzan, Zahara or the Desert, J^egroland or Mgrl^ 
day and other places in the central part of Africa. 

JVubia contains several kingdoms, little known 
cept Sennaar and D^nifola In some parts the honi 
are low, built with mud walls, and covered with reeds. 
The children are quite destitute of clothing. 

Sennaar is a Urge town, and very populous. The 
king's palace is surrounded by high wallS) formed of 
bricks dried in the sun. 

Abyusinia is a very ancient kingdom. The sea- 
son is rainy from April to S. ptember, and then snc* 
ceeds, without interval, a clouciless sky and a vertical 
sun. There is no country in the world, that producei 
a greater variety of quadrupeds, bi^th wild and tamtt 
Here are found the lion, leopard, elephant, rhinocero% ' 
dromedary^ camel, &ta|;) Yiov^^ %Q^ «Bk4 vuBnkey; j 
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a Tariety of birds, as the ostrich, eagle, vulture, stork, 8cc. 
Hyenas are very numerous, and dreadful in their ravaged. 

Gondar is populous, and bituuted on a hill of consid- 
erable height. 

Mex has more wild beasts than human inhabitants. 

Suaguem stands on a small island of the same name 
in the Red Sea, near the coast of Nubia. It has a well 
sheltered bay in six or seven fathom water. 

Lower EtMofiia extends ihi ough much of the inte- 
rior of Africa; but there is great difTereisce of opinion 
respecting the names, and evcu the existence of the na« 
lions. 

River. One branch of the Nile is said to rise in 
Abyssinia, the other in the Mountains of the Moon, in 
Lower Ethiopia. 

The- religion of these countries is a mixture of 
Christianity and Judaism. 

BUedtiigeridy the ancient Numidia, is an inland coun- 
try. The inhabitants are composed of the ancient 
AfricanSf who lead a settled life, and the Arabs, who 
roam at large. This country in some parts abounds 
with palm-treeS) from which the inhabitants gather vast 

J'oiindtita of dates, with which they carry on a consider* 
E>le trade. 

Zanhaga is a district of Zahara, bordering on the At* 
Umtic. 

Fexzan is said to be a circular domain in a vast wil- 
iemessy like an island in an ocean. It lies south of 
Trifioli. The natives are of a deep swarthy complex* 
loni resembling the Negro more then the Arab cast. 
Their dress is similar to the Moo^s in Barbary. In r^* 
legion they are Mahometans. Mourzouk^ the capital, has 
the appellation of a Christian town. It exhibits a con* 
trastof vast ruins, of ancient buildings, and humble cot* 

Zakara^ or the Deaertj comprehends a vast extent^ 

iti^tching from the Atlantic to JVubiay and from Bile- 

M^rid to Mgritia : it is, excepting a few spots, a mer« 

desert, and so parched^ that the caravans {\ottk Morocco 

tBd^MgraSmd are obliged to carry bolYv vra.V&t «u^ V^ 
fisieDB. 
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Mgroiand^ Sudan or Mtgritia^ is that ^rt of Afrki| 
through which the river Niger is supposed to mn. It 
lies south of Zahara, and stretches fur to Che east* but tin 
inland parts are little known. 

Mataman or Gmbibea^ lies on the western coast A 
Africa, between Lower Guinea and the Cape of Gooa 
Hope. It is little visited by Europeans. 

GUINEA. 

This part of Africa is divided into Upfier and Xoinir 
0fuinea, 

Ufifier Guinea^ Lower GuHtett^ 

Countries. Towfu* Countries. Tomik 

Sierra Leone ■ ■ Loango Loango 

Guinea Cape Coast Congo St. Salvad6 
Dahomy Momey Angola Loanda 

Benin Benin. Benguela Bengutla* 

Guinea is but little knowui except the coast, whicl 
Is divided into the Grainy the Tooryy the Goidy and tbl 
Slwve coast. 

This country is unhealthy to Europeans, though tht 
natives live to a great age. The productions are rick 
fruits, gums, hard weed, grain, gold, ivory, wax, 8cc. 

Benin exhibits many beautiful landscapes, but the 
air in some places is noxious and pestilential, on accMOt 
of the gross vapours exhaled fi\>m the marshes, Bewiit^ 
the capital, seated on the ri\er Benin or Formosa, is a 
spacious city ; the houses are large and handsome, 
though they have clfiy walls, and arc covered with reed% 
straw, or leaves. The shops are filled with European 
iTicrchaiulize, and the streets are kept neat aad clean by 
Uie wouicn. 

Con^o is a name usually given to a large tract of 
couiitry which includes Loango, Angola, Sec. 

^Salvador contains several churches, and a palace, 

where the king resides ; it has also a Portuguese liishop. 

^nj^ola \s a fertile kin;;dom. The Portuguese hsve 

setclemcnm on the co-dsi. TV\t Y*w^^\\sVi ^wd Dutch 

ffj.nwrly vrafFicked with lYie i\%\1n««) -^w^ V^xtifiAawL-^. 

Jtjrrent numhtr of slaves. 
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These comprehend the countries on the western 
coast of Africai where Europeans trade for ivory and 
goldy and where they traded for slaves, till that inhuman 
traffic was abolished. European settlements are now 
formed here, chiefly under the British government, for 
the purpose of carrying on an honest and advantageous 
trade with the natives, and for promoting their civiliza* 
tion, and teaching tkem the Christian religion. 

MATAMAN. 

CbuntricM, Town; 

Adel • • • Ancegurel 

Ajan • • • Brava 

Zanguebar « • Melinda 

Monzmugi or Nimeamay 

Mozambique - • Mozambique 

Monomotapa - - Benematapa 

Sofala « * • Sofaia 

' Terra de Natal 

Caffraria, or C. of Good Hope Cafle Town. 
Mel is a fruitful province near the Red Sea. 
2^ngue6ar includes several petty kingdoms, in whi^> 
die Portuguese have had settlements. Melinda^ the 
•apital, is a large, populous place, in which the Portu-^ 
j|uese erected seventeen churches and nine convents ;. 
carrying on an advantageous tr-aflic with the natives in all- 
the African fruits and productions. 

Mozambique is a kingdom^ lying on the coast of Zan— 
[gueharm Its capital is situated on an island. The townu 
of Mozafnbf.que is a large, well fortified place, having a* 
strong citadel for the defence of the harbour. It belongs 
to the Portuguese; 

Monomotapa is fertile, the climate temperate, and 
the air clear and healthy. Here are maiiv ostriches, and 
vasit herds of elephants The rivers abound with gold. 
Inhere are mines oi' diver, the produ'ts of which ur& 
exchanged with the Portuguese for European v;oQdii. 
1h Bcinematapa or Medrogan, the cu^Av^XaV^^^v^^*^'^'^'^^ 
tAimd frith deauciful cloths o£ coUoti) ^wcXl- ^^'^'^«*^ 
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and dyed. The palace is a large, apacioua &bfic «f 
wood, flanked with towersf and having stately gates. 

Sofala or QuUerue is subject to the PortiigueiSt 
Some suppose it to be the Opbir of the anclentay the gold 
here being generally the purest and finest of all Afrks. 
It is seated on a small island on the coast. Here is hoa* 
ey in great abundance. 

Terra de JVb/a/is inhabited by the Boshmen Hottea- 
tols. 

Cmffraria is an extensive country , including Caffraria 
Proper, and the country of the Hottentots. 

Cafie qf Good Hope stands on the moat southerly 
point of the continent of Afriea. Cape Town is situated 
about 30 miles to the north of the Cape. It is neal and 
well built. 

Rivera. The Mie rises in the mountuna of Mif9^ 
Miniay passes through lake Dambia^ croaaea the oowitiy 
of JSTubiay and enters Bgypt at Syene ; below Cairo it dU 
▼ides itself into two great branches, which with the Med^ 
itertunean form the island of Delta, which has alwap 
been remarkable for the fertility of its soil. 

J^iger. It is remarkable, thnt the rise» coarse^ and 
termination of this river are still unknown. 

The Gambia and Senegal rise in the interior of Afri* 
oa, overflow their banks like the Nile, and fall into tlie 
Atlantic north and south of Cape Verd. 

Mountains. Mount Atla* is a chain, which extends 
from Burca to Morocco ; from these the Atlantic ocean 
takes its name. The Lybian mountains are between Za* 
hara and Kgypt ; the Mountame of the Moon are in Low* 
er Ktliiopia. 

Ulundit. The jizoree or IVeatem Ulea are a small 
cluster in the Atlantic ocean opposite to Portugal. St. 
Michaei is the largest, but Tereera is the residence of 
the Portuguese governor. 

The Madeira Islea belong to the Portuguese. The 
largest, named Medeira, is remarkable for the rich winea 
oijied Madeira, Malmsey > and Tent. 

The Canary Uieu belong lo^VaXw \ v\\«\hTVEkKw^^ 
^flem arc Grand Canarim^ Tcncrtje^ ami F«tt«« 'V.^wi 
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ara bullous for the iich Canary wine, and for the birds^ 
Mlied Canary birdt. The Peak of TenerifTe is one of 
the highest nioantuns in the world. It rises very ab- 
ruptly from the ocean, and to about 3 miles above it. 

Cape Verd Ulc9 are about 10 in number. The prin* 
etpal are Sr. Jago, the larj^est, and the residence of the 
Portuguese viceroy ; St. Antonio^ Si, MchoUtM^ and Bon^^ 

Sfm Helena is the first island on this side the Cape of 
Good Hope, at which pluce all the English ships stop 
for fresh provisions and water on their way home. 

Africa, though now reduced to a state of general bar* 
bttiam, once contained several kingdoms and states, em« 
iieiit for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and for 
the most extensive commerce. Almost all the northern 
partS) from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, were full of 
people* The kingdoms of Ji^gyfit and Ethioftia were 
much celebrated, and the rich and powerful state of Car^ 
thagt^ the formidable rival to Rome, extended her com* 
nerce to every part of the then known world. But the 
celebrated republic of Carthage, after a contest of more 
than 100 years, was* entirely subdued by the Romansi 
who took possession of * the country and destroyed their 
city. 

' Egypt at length sunk under their iron sceptre, and 
became a Roman province ; and after a succession of 
fSfolutione, and being overrun by the barbarous Vandala 
from Europe, and the merciless Saracens from Arabia^ 
iha rich and powerful states of Africa sunk into debase* 
BWMty and became a land of pirates and robbers. 

Africa has justly been called the country of monstera^ 
Birery species of noxious and predatory animal reigna 
asdisturbed in the vast sandy desert of this countnri 
ttd multiply by the heat of the climate. Even man m 
tUs quarter of the world, exists in a state of the lowest 
«hiri»risai. 
^ The mifertunate condition of our own r.pecies, how^ 
tver« has in this country been greatly 8g^rs.xsl<itd>^') ^^or 
npaanaand Americansi who, to obx^an ala-vc«^\w9c; ^xf^ 
fliMMf tfce tmmB, and encouraged \>ie m&sm ^ '^^^^ 
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nap and sell each otiier. Tiiis iuiqjilous traffici tbft 
slave tradcj his bueii the cause oi perpetual war^, ia 
If hie h tho barijarouii cliiels oi the country attaclt edch 
other'i subjects lor the purpoiic of makini^ prisonersiaad 
selling tnem ibr slaves. But it is to be hoped, th4t a 
practice, so shockiu); to reason and humanityy will soon 
be uboiishtd, and that the Christian world will atone for 
tlicir crimes to a weak and ignorant p. opie, by teaching 
them ilie beucfiis of civil ^ociety> industry » domeatic artif 
and true religion* 



[As th^ study of Chronthgy a?id Hittory »hould fblliw thit of ! 
Gcon^i'.iphy. a colli'!-*; auoiiiU mi -.hs.'ie sciences irt):ii J^ste 
und lila.r, may .vith |)r>pricty be subjoined to the miMios 
piu'i oftlMS Gcii|5rai>liy.J 

C///fONOLocr is the science which relates to timet aiiA 
to tiie divisioiiAof it into certain portionsy as days, monthSf 
yc.irs, 8cc atul the application of these portions to tilt 
elui-.iil .lion cil history. 

i'ltc |)ri:i(:i|).il divisions of time are those marked 
out ill tiic iicavciily bodies, us dav Sy ni)^ht% and seasonst 

A '/(/.', i ) couiuion spcccii, \% the time the sun re* 
niiiiMs above tlie horizon ; but in a philosophical sense, it 
dc:i )(('s a oinplotc revolution of the earth about its axis. 

f he bc^^inniiiu; oi the day is variously reckoned bf 
diirerent nations; siiine reckon it I'rom «uri-rM^, othert 
from ttun-Hcf. Must LCuropCiin nations compute iron 
muiuii^hf ; but mxlcrn astronomers from noon. 

The Jews and Komans divided the day and night 
each iiito tour watciies ; the 1st commenced at 6 in tiie 
morninpr; the Jd at 9 ; the 3d at 12; and the 4th at S 
in the afternoon. The night was divided in a similar 
man cr. 

The (trccks divided time into portions of 10 days 
each ; the Chinese into those of 15 days; and the Mex* 
icaiis into those of 13 days; but the Jews, oriental 
nutioiiH, and other civilized people, have made use of 
Wi'fi' (A 7 days each. 

.S.ivi.ff 1 1, it ions used t\\e AWx'&'wwi lA T^vwswk^ -rnVkVcK 
arr »iht)'it 2 >} days. CwWixcA \yaUvwv% Vvwt %'?»ti6^^ >Si 
reckon by the i>criud ot U\e vcnqVuUo^ oi v\w^ vAXV^v»«a 
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the tiui) and call it a year ; and they again dmdi» these 
into 13 moonHif moon the or month; J 

But 12 equal moons make but 354 dayS) and the 
•arth was 365^ days in going round the sun; Julius 
Cxsar» therefore, varied the months as we now hare 
tiiem, so as to make 365^ days. 

This, however, was not perfectly correct, for the ae* 
tual revolution of the earth is not quite a quarter of a 
day more than 365, but only five hours, 48 minutes, and 
57 seconds ; consequently, 1 1 mmutes, 3 seconds, is 
gained every year, or a whole day in 1 3 1 years. 

In 1753, the gain of 11 minutes, 3 seconds, per^ 
annum, had carried the reckoning 1 1 days before ita 
proper dme ; the 9tyle of reckcming, therefore, was alter- 
Mf and 1 1 days dropt by act of the British parliament 
the day after the 1st of September being called the 12th. 
It was settled also, that in every 450 years three 
kap-years in three centuries should be dropt, so that in 
fature the annual recurring year will keep pace with tima 
idlliifi two or three seconds per annum. 

The year is also divided into 53 veek$, and a day 
kftT ; the weeks into 7 daye^ or rotoHont of the earth 
an its own axis ; those rotations into 34 Aotirt ; each hour 
Imd 60 minuteMi and each minute into 60 ^econda or pe« 
TiodS} 19 which a pendulum, 3f -3 inches long, vibrates. 
The vibration of such a pendulum is, therefore, the first 
lieaaure of time. 

The names of the days of the week are derived from 
tie names of certain Saxon objects of worship. 

As Sunday, or first day, from the Sun, Monday^ 
ftmn the Moan, Tuesday, from TuiaeOf a German hero* 
Wednesday, from Woden^ their god of battle. Thursdayi 
hmi 7%or, the god of winds and weather. Friday} 
fiom Friga^ the goddess of peace and plenty. Saturday^ 
&om SgmtQTj the god of freedom. 

The Romans called the days after the planets ; as Soils, 
Bun; Lunae, Moon ; Martis, Mars ; Mercuru, Mercury ; 
loTis, Jupiter; Veneris, Venus, and SalwTTVV ^^vsvtw 
The names of the 13 mcx>na) or nvoikX^v ^^ 4&fvHt^ 
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from the Latin, as January, from Janu9y the god of new- 
burn infanls. February, from februa^ the mother of 
Mara. March, from Mara^ the god of war, the first 
month of the Roman year. April, from Afierio^ signify- 
in;^ to open the year, or the blossoms. May, from 
Mam^ the mother of Murcury. .Tune, from Juno^ the 
wife of Jupiter. July, from Juliaa Caesar, the Hunian 
Emperor. August, from Auguatua Caesar, the Roman 
emperor. September, from Sefitem^ the seventh month 
of the Roman year. October, from Octo^ the eighth 
month of the Roman year. November, from .VovriRj 
the ninth month of the Roman year. December^ from 
Decfrrii the tenth month of the Roman year. 

The Romans reckon by luatra^ periods of five yearsy 
MO called from a tax required to be paid every fifih year. 

The Greeks reckonefi by Olymfiiada^ periods of four 
years, which derived their names from the public gamM| 
celebrated every fourth year at Olympia. 

Cycles are fixed intervals of time composed of tho 
successive revolutions of a certain number of veart* 

The lunar cycle, or ^' golden number," is a period of 
19 years, at tlie end of which the sun and moon retura 
to very ncnily the same part of tbe heavens. 

The solar cycie consists of 28 years, when the sail' 
returns to the sigH and degree of the ecliptic, which he 
had occupied at the conclusion of the preceding period^ 
and the days of the week correspond to the same dajt 
of the moitth us at that time. 

The cycle of Roman indiction consists of 15 years* 

The Jul! in Period is formed by the combination of 
the cycles, that is. by nnilliplying the three numbers JDtO 
one anothcrc 19x98X15=7980 ; ihis is the number of 
years of whii.h the Julian Period consists, at the expira- 
tion of'wiiich, the first years of each of those cycles wUI 
come tojjrclher. 

The first year of the Christian era corresponds, oris 
supposed to ronefrohd, with the 4714th of the Jtiliui 
period, whirh is 706 years before the common date wh 
signed Jo tilt creation oi Ihe ^OTld% 
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Epochs and eras may be thus explained : an efioch is 
A certain poiut. determined by some remarkable events 
from which tim«: is reckoned) and the years computed 
from that peri(:)d are denomitiated an era : for exampioy 
the oirth of Christ is reckoned an epoch; the years 
rccRonrd from that event are called the Chri&ti«m era. 

The most remarkable epoch is that of the creation of 
the world, which i^ supposed lo have happened 4)04 
years before Christ. The present year, 1815, is there- 
fore 4004 + 18 5 c= 58 19th year from the creation. 

It will readily be supposed, that owin^^ to the vauout 
lengths of years, and the different modes of calculatioB 
practised by different nations, i;reit difTe'cnces ot opin* 
ion have existed in regard to the date «t past events* 

The great difficulty W'4S, to fix the period of certain 
great events as u sort of land-marks, from wnich to as- 
eertain and coriect others These aie»- 

Before Chrisu Tears. 

The Creation • . . • . . 4004 

the Deliig« - ... . • 2348 

The Call of Abraham - .... ]92l 

Tbe Departure from E^^t - - - - 1491 

Tlie taking of Troy by the Grerks • - • 118S 

The Building of Solomon's Temple - - • 101 f 

The Building of R-ime ../..• '^S% 

the Death of (iynis 538 

The Batde of M^ruthon .... 490 

The Death of Socrates .... 396 

The Death of Alexander .... . 323 

The Destruction of Carthage - - - - l48 

The death of Julias Cxsar .... 44 

jUter Chritt. 
The Destmction of JerusaL ni by Vitus • • 78 

|f llie Eastern Empire be?an at Constantinople • - 339 

e| tleDeathofKinjf Arthiu* - - • • 514 

•I The Fhfcht of Mahomet from Mecca ... 623 

1 The Death of Chnrlemaipe - • - - 820 

Tlie Death of Alfred 890 

The I^dinjr of William 1 1066 

The Death if Edward HI. . • . • J37r 

The Death of TauieHane «... 1410 

The Disciivury of Hrintingf ' ... 1458 

TheTakiiiif •fCenstanitAopleby theT«ln • - \^t^ 



; 
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The death of Richard IIL • ... 14(5 

Th' Discovery of America . - - - Ug| 

The Reformation bepun <• - - • 1530 

The Spanish A.rmada Defeated .... 1588 

T^ LVhiracUn^of Charles I. • ... ]649 

Th. E iirlisb Revohitioii - . • . 26W 

The Battle of Bknheim . , . - 1704 

The American declurution of Independence - - 2776 

The French Rev«»liition ... • . j-rgf 

TJjf: Bank of Ej planH stopped payment - . - 179f 

The Battle of MarcnjaM 1801 

The Crowninjrof B<mtoparte£mperor - « • 1804 

The Battle ofTr.ifal^ar ... . . |80f 

The Battle of Aiistcrlitz .... I80f 

The Battle uf Java - « • . • IM 

The Peace of Tilsit ... ... iflOT 

The Taking and Burning of Moscow - • 1811 
The ADditation cr Detlironement, and Banishment 

of Bonaparte ••..... 181^ 



Htsronr is a connected recital of past and present 
events ; its ofTu e is to trace the progrestt of man from 
the 8avaj>:e state through the several grades of civilizatios 
to t)^e nearest approach 10 perfection, of which soci.il in- 
stitutions arc capable. It is a rei^ister of the experience 
of man in all a'^es, and a source of practical wisdom to 
leq:i«lators and governors, and r>f amusements and use* 
fill itforiuatioT) to ull ^libses of men. 

History, ^vith rci^ard to the na.urf ofita imdjfcU^mBj 
be divided into .s^mn at and fiariicular ; and, with res- 
pect to tlme^ into ancient and modern, 

jfncient history commences with the creation of »be 
world, as given by Moses, and extends to the reign of 
Cha-lemugnc, A. D. 800, Modrrn hiaiory is dated 
from thut period, and extends to our own times. 

General history is divided into ciT"7and eeclesiaatictd : 
llie./?r&f contains the history of manicind in their various 
rel.Mions to one another ; the second cnns'ders them as 
artinj;, or preteudibg to act in obedience to what they 
kciieve to be the will of Ci(>d. 
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FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

THE opinions of the ancienta concerning the figure 
. of the earth were wild and extravagant. 

Some suppose it one extensive plain; that the 

^heavens, in which the sun, moon, and stars appeared to 

. move daily from east to west, were at no great distance 

above it, and that hell was spread out at an equal distance 

under the surface of it. 

Other opinions, equally erroneous, prevailed, but by 
degrees they were at length corrected by the assistance 
of mathematical learning, and the experience of travel- 
Ian, navigfators, and astronomers ; by which the spheri- 
cal figure of the earth has satisfactorily been demonstrat- 
ed. 

Original state of the Earths 

The earth was once in a confused and desolate state ; 

but by divine Providence, in the space of six duys, it was 

induced into a habitable world; clothed with trees, 

- riirubs, plants, and flowers, and stocked with various 

kinds of animals* 

Sixteen hundred and fifty six years after the earth 

. YBft made and inhabited, it was overflowed and destroyed 

by a deluge of water; so that a general destruction and 

devastation were brought upon the earth, and all things in 

jivboth man and beast, excepting Noah and his family, 

':%rliai, by a special care of God, were preserved in a cer- 

tdn ark or vessel, with such kinds of living creatures, as 

^>ke took in with him* 

After the waters had raged for some time upon the 
earthy they began to lessen and subside \ \.\\^^ xOax^^Xs^ 

14, 
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degrees into their proper dianneU and cayernt will 
th€» earth f at length the inoutitaitiaittid fi^ldt'l^nii 
^^pear» and the whole eahh aaeamed itt' pl^ienrft^ 
aod.sbape. / •' 

Thus peiished the old world) and the.preaent iur^ 

from the miha and reihMns of it« 

. ■ ■ •■ ■ , 

DjviMnmd settkntent qf the earth iy[JfBMm' 

Noah, when he came foith ftoA the art( letllod 
MeM^wtanda, and hefore hia death divided the wo) 
among hia three aonk; giving to Shem, Aaia i to Ha 
Africa ; and to iaphelb» Curope* 



Sh€m% tnulJtiB descendtmt^ 



rn 



r- • 



The descendaBU of Shem settled from Meda; ^ 
ward to the a e»c6 i i it of Aram or Sjrria* Hit Mt^ri 
Elamf Aahnr, Arphasad, Lud, and Aram* . . :jj 

Elam poasesaed the country now called Poq 
From him it had the name of Elymae and Ely mala* ^• 

ABhur settled on the west or northwest of tEhua 
Assyria, called likewise after him Aihur, «t prw 
Curdistan. 

Arphaxa4 peopled Chaldea. 

Lud is supposed to have wandered aa fiir aa Ly^ 

Aram and hU descendants inhabited Armetday 1^ 
sopotamia, and. Syria. From his son Us,* tract ito 
Damascus, the stony and desert Arabia, was caUf^l 
land of Uz. 

UTam^ and hia deacendantM. 



^ -^ 



Ham, the second son of Moah, removed {oIbEj^ 
which, in scripture, is often called the land of w 
The sons of Ham were Cosh, Mixraim,'CamMil» a 
Phut. /' •. 

Cu8b,his eldest son, possessed An(bUu 
MIzralm and his descendants inhabited Ethla|ltaf I 
UBf Egjrptf and the ndghbouring comitriet. - - /^ 
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Canaan and his posterity settled in PhcEnicia) and the 
land of Canaan, Lying on the east and southeast of the 
Mediterranean sea. This was the land afterwards prom- 
ised to Abraham, which he and his posterity accordingly 
enjoyed^ and was then the land of Israel and Judah. 

Phut, the youngest son of Ha ra, planted himself in 
the western parts of Africa, on the* Mediterranean, in the 
county of Mauritania, whence this country was called the 
cegion of Phut, in St. Jerome's time. 



Japheth^ and his descendants. 

The scripture leaves us very much in the dark, as to 
the country where Japheth, the eldest son of Noahi 
settled. All we can collect respecting it is, that he re- 
tired with his descendants to the north of the countries 
planted by the children of Shem. His sons were Gomer^ 
Mag^, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras. 

Gomer, the eldest son of Japheth, was the father of 
the Gomerites, called by the Greeks, Galatian^ ; who 
were the Gauls of Asia Minor, inhabiting part of Phry- 

gia- 

The families of Gomer soon grew very numerous, 
and sent colonies into several parts of Europe. They 
first settled at the lake Mceotis, and so gave the name of 
Bosphorus Cimmcrius to the strait between it and the 
Caxine sea. These, in time, spreading by new colonies 
ikmg the Danube, settled in Germany, whose ancient 
inhabitants were the Cimbri. From Germany they af- 
terwards spread themselves into Gaul, where they were 
originally called Gomerites, then by the Greeks, Gar 
htae, and at last Gauls. 

. From the colonies of Gaul or Germany originated 
the first inhabitants of Great Britain. 

Magog, the second son of Japheth, was the father of 
the Scythkins ; from whose descendants, migrating over 
CaacasuB) it is supposed, the Russians iM\d ^^^'^^cxssvJ^ 
ipnmg. 
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Madai) it is generally ag^reed, planted MedHt^ and th« 
Medes are called by hU name in scripture. 

Javan settled in the southwest part of ^aia Alintitj 
about ionia and Lydia. He had four children ; Elistiaf 
Tarshish, Kittiin, and Dodanim. 

Elisha peopled the most considerable isles between 
Europe and Asia ; for they are called in scripture the 
isles of Elisha ; and ttie sea itself might be called Hel- 
lespont, as if it were Elishpont, or sea of Elisha. 

The descendants of Elisha, passing over into Europet 
were called Hellenes, und their country HellaS) and at> 
ter wards Greece. 

Tarshish gave name to Tarausj and all CUtcia^ of 
which it was the capital. It seems also to have been 
the Tarshish, to which Jonas thought to flee from the 
presence of the Lord. 

Kitti*n peopled Macedonia^ called in scripture the 
land of Chettim. His posterity migrated into Cyfiru9 
and Itaiy. 

Dod inim sent colonies into Rhodes. 

Tubal and Meshech planted the country lying con- 
tiguous to Ma^og^. 

Tiras led his colony into Thrace. 

These are the plantations of the sons of Noah; and 
after this manner were the nations spread over the earth 
after the fload, and the dispersion of mankind. 

l^Y tiiis account, it does not appear that they migrat- 
ed eastward beyond Media, northward beyond the moun- 
tains ot Caucasus, southward beyond Ethiopia or Haba- 
shin, or w *stward beyond a part of Lybia and Greece, in- 
GlucUnt< Macedonia. It is probable the more distant 
pcirts were not planted immediately by these first colo- 
nies, but by their posterity afterwards. 

The earth in js^eneral^ as known to the ancients. 

Th*- knowledg^e the ancients had of the earth was 

very inperfert. All they knew of it lay within aline 

supposed to be drawn from the bland thuie^(9L% tonw 
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ttjppMe Icelandi^ eastward through the middle of Nor- 
way and Sweden^ round Scythiay including India ; and 
from thence passing round the island Argyr^, now de« 
nominated Sumatra, to the island of the Uannoni, or 
MenuttuaS) the modern Madagascar ; then passing up 
within the eastern coast of Africa, excluding Ethiopia, 
with all the middle and lower parts of Africa, which are 
•outh of mount Atlas, takmg in only Egypt, the coast of 
Barbary, Mauritania, and Guinea; crossing the £qui« 
Boctial, and passing upwards again, round the Fortunate 
•r Canary islands, through the Atlantic, to Thul^ again. 
The earth, thus circumscribed, received many di« 
visions ; but the one most common and most generally 
received, was into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
These parts takea together, heathen writers called 
the world. 



ANCIENT EUROPE. 

Europe derived its name, according to the old geog» 
fiphers and historians, from Eur-opa, the daughter of 
Egenor, king of the Phoenicians, who was stolen by Ju^ 
(iteri transformed inta a bull, that is, was put on board » 
ihipi named the Bull, or bearing the figure of a bull iq^ 
isr stern ; and carried into the island of Creta or Creto% 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

M6untain9* A^y Jurof Pyrenccsj JftennineMj ^tm 
18^ PomoMiM, Olym/iusyPinduBj Oasoy^ Pelion^ &c. The 
iDcient and modern names of European mountains are 
IS nmilar, that luiowing.one, the other cannot easily be 
MistdLen. It may be observed, that on ancient map^^ 
te following words or letters denote — 
ifoRf, a mountain. Mttre or Fonius^ a sea. 

&r. or Imcumj a lake. Ina. or InatUay &n islao^ 

A or Fiumen^ a rive«*. Fr, or Prom a cape. 

Aver Frctum^ a strait* Sta. qv Sinus^ ^>ov{% 

14* 
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Rhfers. The felk>ipi^pay3li» Wriii^|ip1 ^m 



jlneimu. . 

*«-* , < , 7 9 






-^ s 



- <. . 



Ikter or DdmMuf 
FaduM 

'Xhodmfm . •. 
*IbiruB " • • 

irommfta , •. 

I4ger w Ugark 

Seguana • 

S(uimra • 

Scaidi* 

Mo9a 

Mhenu9 • • 

ViBurgU 

TiadruB or FiMf#r 



:i 



HMenu 

ilieper. 
iiJMlor. 
DaqqIm* 

Po. 

£bro^ , 
Gilii^iJquifer.^ 

Tiga -- •* 

Tiber. 

DoQiik 



«K»<J 



•^ • 



1 .* -^ ^ 
»1. 



Jindem M»mea0 

Oee&nuM Mlanticua 
Oceinu* GermanieuM 
'Oeeatuu Briiamdeu^ 
OceSnuM AquUanitut 

jimcieni Mimn. 
Mare Mediierrancum 



Seine* 

• Somine* 
Scheldt. 
Maese. 

- Rhine. 
Wescr. 
Elbe. 

• Oder. 

OCEANS. 

Modem Garnet, 

The AtlBntic ocean. 
The German ocean or N 
British Channel. 
Bay of Biacay. 

SEAS, See. 

Modem AShmm. 
Mediterranean 



-<• 
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Muxinut 


Black sea. 


Palua 


Sea of Aaoph. 


tu 


Sea of Marmora. 


ornum 


Southern part of the G. of Venice. 


tdriaticu9 


Northern part of the O. of Venice. 


M Sinus 


Baltic sea. 


itM SinuM 


Gulf of Finland. 


lum or ^ 
lutn !\lare 5 


Irish sea. 


: Galiicum 


Strait of Dover. 



' ^'"•^«"«°'- 1 Strait of Gibralter. 

I Gaditanum 3 

raditanus Bay of Cadiz. 

Ligu9ticu% Gulf of G enoa. 

ISLANDS. 
British Islands and their subdrviMions, 
ent JVamea, Modem Kameu^ 

NNJj or Albion England, Scotland, and Wales. 



ioncs 


Edinburgh. 


. 


Lanark, Dumbarton. 




Ross. 


mil 


Cornwall and Devonshire. 




Surrys Sussex. 


or leeni 


Norfolk and Suffolk. 


H 


Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire^ 




Derbyshire, &c. 


ni 


Northumberland and Durham. 


xtet 


Westmoreland, Cumberland. 


Insula 


Anglesey. 


tes 


• Flintshire, Montgome<7, ^c. 




Radnorshire, Brecknockshire^and 




Glamorganshire. 


xiAi or leme 


Ireland. 




Dublin and Kildare. 


4i 


Kin^ and Queen's County; 




Shetland and Orkneys. 


(tituUf 


Western Isles oi Sco\1sbl^. 


igorMbnm 


Iftie of Man. 
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lalandt in the Mediterranean 5!ni» 



Ancient MimeM, 



Modem MuncM. 



Balearea or BalearidtM Inwim Ivica» Majorca fc Minorca^ 



Creiu or Crete 

Meiita 

^cyntAuM 

Cefihallema 

Corcyra 

Sicilian Sicania^ or Trinacria 

Sardoj Sardinioy or Ichnuam 

Cymus or Corsica 

Itva 

EubiML 



Candia. 

Malu. 

Zatite. 

Cefalonia. 

Corfu. 

Siciljr. 

Sardinia. 

Corsica. 

Elba. 

Negropont. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 
^''of !^^!S ^'^"''^'^ Norway and Sweden 



Scritqfinni 

Suionea 

Gut it & Hilleviones 

Finningia 

Cheraoneatu Cimbrica 

Sarmatia Europe 



Laplund and West Bothnia. 

Sweden proper. 

Gothland 

Finland. 

Jutland. 

Russia in Europe. 
Hirri & Matii or Oationea Livonia and Esthonia. 
Gallia France. 

Celta Normandy, Brittany. 

jlguitani Gascoign^y and Guienne, Sc*C» 

Mlobrogeaj Centronea Dauphin^ and Savoy. 
LingoneayJEduiy Seguani Burgundy and Franchecompti. 
Lutetia Fariaionuum Paiis. 

Holland and Friezland* 

Utrecht and the isles of the Rluna* 

Netherlands 

Dutch and Austrian Brabant. 

Antwerp. 



Friaii 
Batavi 
Belj^a^ iSfc, 
Manafiity Tungrii 



Toxandri 

^AtioKES GERMAN' 7 Germany 



Upv^t) \Mmtx Saxoiif t fcc* 
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« 


Bavaria. 


(icia 


Swdbia. 


emium 


Bohemia. 


Qno*Sarmata 


Poland* 


dviov Iberia 


Spain. 


cia 
tconen%iM 


Gailicia, Asturia, and Biscay 
Navarre and Catalonia. 


ania 
tia 


Portugal, 
Switzerland. 


onea 
ini 


Beni9 Friburg, Basle. 
Sci)affbausen» Zurieb^ 8cc* 


if 

: Ciaalfiina 


Italy. 

Piedmont) Milan, Venice* 


vum^ApuUa^ Camfia 
, Margiy i^c. 


' > Kingdom of Naples. 


m, Umbriaf Pice* 


^ The Popedom. 


oma 


Transylvania. 
Sclavonia. 


cum 


Croatia. 


$9 


Albania. 


Ha 


Romania. 


otmcauM 


Morea 



GRJECIA. 

racia or Greece was anciently divided intone 
, Peloponnesus, Graecia Propria, Epirus, ThessS,lia9 
4[acedonia ; but the Romans, having subdued these 
ries, included them all in two firovincee ; viz. Achaiaj 
ining Peloponnesus and Grsecia Propria ; and 
rfoni^, containing Macedonia, Thess^lia, and Epirus. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

I 

Natural Divisions. 

tountaina, Peloponnesus was mountainous, although 
mountains were not lofty. The principal were 
t^, where, it is supposed, Mercury wasbovw \ M&t>a* 
rhteb was /requented by the n^mv^^^t x\\« ^wiii^n 



Stymfihalm \ the coU^ttdariwdf AiiMAiliity anMiMiir 
ArcacMa has be€n rmych arfo bw if d toUtoipMMW 



to groves and nuraiytainsi; MM&g iriddlHii|«4'fiilM|f ' 
god of shepherdsy prinelpttBy re^iM^' • '*^- ' -/i ^3%>w 
. Id Laconia near the dtf - Licedwaott VM B|l|H)l|f 
now the motthtaios of the Manou or 'MAHMMgNV 
which the LacedxmoniaQ women eelehnrtei Am 
of Bacchus. " ' • '*)>1 

Ijd:€9. The lakes of. Petepoppesm %of» ? 
large nor oumeroQa. Stya^Mtu* b 
roraceoas birds Styw^UMde^y whleh- 
stroyed by Hercules* Lema is firaums' 
beaded Hydra* which Hercules kiUedt •"? vi 

iUver«. PenSu9 now Belvideri ; »^ lj (li i fti % 
in fabulous history for- its passage under the sn»j 
Peloponnesus to Ortjh^ s smdl isbod in 
Syracuse) where it rises in the fountain ^ 
and the river Murotas^ called also BatilifioimMo^f^bmlit^f 
ef rivers. ^^- 

Bay a. Sinus CormthiacuB^ the Corinthian gulf { CMn' 
9inL9 Sinu%i gulf of Salona ; Sartmicua Sinutj gulf -of , 
gia ; Jrgolicus Sinua^ gulf of Napoli ; ^ntm 
gulf of Calokythia ; Meaaeniacus Stnua^ gulf of Coionf 
Cy/iarisaua Stnuti gulf of Arcadia ; and the CMtmUti^ 
Sinus. 

Islands, Mgina^ now Engia, memorable in foboloM 
history for being re peopled by ants^ transformed inie 
men by Jupiter at the prayer of king i&&cnst after it hl# 
been depopulated by a dreadful pestilence % Cyskhm^-wmi'^ 
Cerigo, consecrated to the worship of Venos | Sin/Ik^' 
desy now Strivali, the island of the Harpies* diose ven^ 
cious and filthy birdsi which plundered JEni^as in hh 
Yoyag^e to Italy; Zacynth*4St now Zante, about M miles 
in circumference ; and Cefihalittday nowCeMonia» wldA^ 
is nearly 100 miles in circumference^ and abounds irith' 
excellent oil and wines. 

CretOj Crete^ now Caudia* was the largest iaiaad ef 
Greece. It was monaVnAao^Ks asyl ^wio^ "vsak tela i 
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vallies interspersed. In its centre rose Mount Tda^ 
where it is said^ Jupiter was nursed in his infancy, 
Crete wm celebrated for the laws of Minos, its first king, 
and for its hundred citietj of which Gno§aus or Gnoausj 
Gnrtyna and Cydonia were the principal. The inhuoi- 
tants were detested for their unnatural passions, their 
falsehood, their piracies and robberies. 

The Cyciade* were a cluster of islands, so called 
from bein^ situdted in the form of a circle round De^ 
k% ; the principal of which were Ceos^ now Zia ; J^axoa^ 
Naxia \ Jlndroa^ Andro ; Meloa^ Miio ; Herifihosy Serpho; 
and Paro9^ famous for it^ w hite marble. 

The other principal iblancls in the JEgean or Archi- 
pelago sea are Tenedoti^ Leadoa^ Lemnosy Chioa^ and 
Sanos ; and the isle of Fatmos^ to which St John was 
banished by the Romans, and where he is said to have 
Wlitten hu Revelations in a cave, which is still shewn by 
t)ie Greek monks, who reside in this island. 
: :4Dafic§ or Promtmtoriea* Scyilitumy now Skilleo; 
MttGa^ now Malio, the navigation round which was ex* 
tcemely dangerous ; T^narua^ now Matapan, the roost 
aquthern point of Europe, where was a temple of Nep* 
tUBe^ and a deep cavern, whence issued a black and un« 
vholeaome vapour, and which the poets imagined was 
the entrance to the infernal regions : jfcrjtasj now Ca- 
po Oallo ; Cheroniteay now Cabo Torneso ; and ^nixum^ 
Mir Papa. 

':; ^thmuM» • The isthmus of Corinth, now called Hexa- 
IfilifOR which the lathmian games were celebrated. 
Itwaa about 5 miles broad and connected Pelop<»inesua 
iJththe Borthem part of Greece. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

\Petpfionne9U8 was subdivided into the following kinj^- 
and states. 

%Ml^Mf oiM. Princifial tovma^ Ancient and Modem 

Aw jtj/ . 5 CoWn'Aiw, Corito ; Sicyon^ tt^VjVv^*^ \PWfc 

jj| a;«^^ iiiM^ ScapfalicQ ; JBifittm^VuSi^Vx^ 
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Elis or ^ EHsj Belvedere ; Otymfaa^ Rofeo ; C^* 

£lga. ( lene^ Chiarenza. 

._ ^^ft88en^^ Maura-Matra; Py/offNavarin; 

Messenia. ^ Cy/iarisM, Arcadia ; Meihonh Modon. 

r Sfiarta or 7 Misitra or > Gyf Aftm, Co* 
Laconia. < Lacedairton ^ Pri)eo*Chiri; ^ lo Kjthii; 
(^ Epidaurunj Malvasio-V*'ecchlo. 

... C Te,qsa^ Moklia ; Afantineaf Trapdizza ; 

Arcaciia. < Megalofiolia, Leoiiardi ; PhentOM^ ^'^ ' 



Argons. I D..mala ; Efiidaurtia, Pidavra. 

Sicyoity ibc capital of Sicyonia, was celebrated fiir ill 
antiquity, bein^ the first city established in Greece, ft 
was founded B. C. 3089, and continued about lOM 

years. 

Corinth^ situated on the isthmus of the aame imMi 
was one of the principal cities of Achaia. Its titttatiw 
between the Crissaean and Saronic gulfs ^ve it gral 
Goininorcial advantages Its merchants became ricl^ 
and its artificers were famouH for their skill, especially 
for the manufacture of a brilliant metal, called CormtMmn 
brass. The celebration of the I*>thmian games also coo- 
tributed to the importance of Corinth. It became rich 
and powerfnl; and was the resort and patron of learned 
men. Its rirhes introduced luxury and its attendant 
vices, so that it became as remarkable for profligacy and 
corruption, as it was for wealth and magnificence. Here 
St. Paul preached tlie Christian religion, and established 
a flourishing church. 

Oiymfifa^ on the river Alpheus, is memorable for the 
Olijmfiic games, which were celebrated in its neighbour* 
hood. 

There were among the Greeks four solemn ganes. i 

tonsecraied by rrlip:ion; — the Otymfiicy in honour of i 

Ju iter Olympius ;— the Pythian^ in honour of Apollo I 

for his victory over the serpent Python ;— the lathmian^ I 

hi /lonoiir, first o^M'-VWiiTVA^VwilACtcrwarrs of Neptune; / 

nd the J\/emaan games^YlY)\O^N««t^^tt^\TA^Cvc^«jdiR i 
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konour of Achemorus, but afterwards consecrated to 
Hercules for killing the Nemseau lion. 

Of these gamesj the principal were the Otymfiie^ 
which were celebrated every fourth year. The period 
cijbur complete years was called an olymfiiad. 

The contests at all the Grecian games were very 
rimilar. They consisted in running, leaping, wrestlings 
hoxingi chariot-racing, and other exercises, which tend- 
ed to make the combataHts strong, vigorous, and active) 
and to fit them for the duties and the fatigues of war. 
The victora were rewarded with garlands of olive, pine, 
laurel) or other leaves. 

- At these games, which continued five days, were ex- 
hibited works of genius and art, as well as feats of skill 

' and strength ; and immense crowds of people, not only 
from Greece, but from other countries, assembled to 
attend them. 

Mantinca is famous for the victory of the Thebans 

^ ever the Lacedaemonians, in which Epaminondas, the 

N 'Theban general, lost his life. 

•."'«'^ Jlie99ens or MessSna was the capital of Messania. 

t^^Its Inhabitants rendered themselves famous for their 
^^lour in the Spartan war, which however terminated in 

■'■ tiieir rnin. 

Laeed^tMtm or Sparta^ ihz capital of Laconia, was 6 

•' niles in circumference. It was situated on the river 

- EurotaSi about SO miles from its mouth, and wus the 
vost powerful city of ancient Greece. The inhabitants 
rendered themselves illustrious by their courage, their 
love of honour and liberty, and by their aversion to sloth 
and laxory. They were inured to hardship from their 
yooth, .nd were educated for the profession of war. 
They obtained the superiority in the affairs of Greece, 
■nd continued it 500 years. 

GRJICIA PROPRIA OR GREECE PROPER. 

N4TUBAL DIVISIONS. 

. Jbetinfaiita. In .^^//ca the prvuc\v^\ moxx^vAw^ ^^^^ 

15 
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Hymettusy famous for producin;i; honey snd mariito-; 
JPcnteiicuny tor its marbie quarries; Lauriu%^ foriiasUver 
mines ; Icariutf Fames or Parnethwt^ &c. 

In Bteotta the mount ^ins were Htitcon ^nd Fim/ila^ 
sacred to the oluses^and mount Citharony on which iir«re 
performed the orgien or sacred rites of Bucchus. 

In Phocia was the celebrattd Mount PamtuauM^ one 
of the highest in Europe. It was saci^ed to the MuseSi 
to ApoUo, and Bacchus. 

In Locns was mount (Eca^ between the foot of which 
and the Mhlian gult was the celebrated pass or atroii of 
ThermbpyUy not more than 35 feet widci where Lieoni* 
das at the head of 300 Spartans successfully resistedt for 
three days, the whole Persian army, consisting of several 
millions under Xerxes ; but at length being betrayedf 
the brave Spartan and hiH associates fell a sacrifice to the 
cause of Greece) after havmg slain an incredible number 
of the enemy. 

l^kes. Co/iaia Lacusy now Limae, was a spacinos 
lake in Boeotia, and the only one of note in Gra&cia Pro* 
pria. Its waters are said to pass under a mountain^ and 
by numerous livulcts, to communicate with the sea. 

Htvera The lUsaua and Cephiattie in Attica, which 
united in the Phalerean marshes below Athens, and pass- 
e(^ into the sea. There were other rivrrs in Greece^ 
called Ophissus, the largest of which was in B(£«tia,anil 
flvowed into the lake Copais. The other principal rivers 
were AaofiUH^ Achelous^ and Evenua^ now called Fidari. 

Bays. Ofiontiua Sinus; Saronicus SinuSf aikd Corin^ 
ihiacufi Sinus. 

Straits. The Kirt^'us^ between Boeotia and the 
island Kubce.ii into wiiich it is said \iistotle threw him« 
sc'f, because he was unable to ascertain the cause of the 
cbbinjj: and flowing of the tide The strait of Ther- 
mopylae was a celebrated pass by lar.d between mount 
(Eta and the Malign g;ulf. 

I*,land4. Euboca, now JSTrgrofiont, was the lai gest isl- 

an(] excepting Crete, in the ^gean sea. It was ISO 

jniJea Jong and about 40 wiv\e. The principal towns 
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were Ckalcitj now Egripo or Egrivo ; Erctria^ Graval- 
nais; Oreiu^ Orioj aed ArtvinUium. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Qracia Profiria was divided into 7 parts ; viz. 

Subdivmom* Princifiai lo«in«, ancient and modern, 

. . { Athen£j Sctines; Eleusia^ Lessina;- 

Attica. \^ Marathon^ Acurnx; i^/iamnM*, Oropus. 

Megaris. Megara^ 

r Thebay Thiva ; P/a/i^S) Cocla ;• CAaroneas^ 
Boeotia. < Aulia^ Megalo-Vathi ; 

(^ Leuctray Livadostro ; Tanagray Scamino. 

«., . ( Delfihiy Castri ^ Eeatea^ Turco^chorio ; ■ 

Ifliocis. ^ Anticyray Aspro-Spitia. 

Locris. Ndryciay Amfihwa^ Salona. 

Doris. ErineoHy BotoHy Pindusj Cytiniunu 

JEtolia. J\/aufiacgu9y Lepanto ; TAermu^i Colydon. 

Every part of Grsecia Propria was highly important 
and interesting. 

Athent was the capital of Attica. It was founded 
1356 years before Christ by Cecrops, «n Egyptian, and 
became the mobt famous city in the world, as the school 
of polite learning, arts, and sciences. It was adorned 
with magnificent temples and other edifices, with gar* 
dens, groves, and pleasure grounds, for the resort of phi» 
loaophers, and men of leisure and curiosity. It was en- 
riched with marble statues, and various monuments of 
art and refinement. 

Athens is the place, which St. Paul visited in his 
journey through Greece, and where, in the midst of Mart 
Jhiij a celebrated court of justice, called also Areofiagtie^ 
he reasoned with the philosophers concerning their su- 
perstitions, and taught them, that the true God, who 
atone was to be worshipped, had appointed a day, in 
which be would raise the dead, and jud^e U\^ -^^^VVycv 
righteouBness. 
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Jbraftoi k ealebnoad fiDf the dtfiBM of the PmJni 
If Mlltude* about 49b jw* bdwB Chiiit. . la tkii 
feutl« 10 or 1 1 tboannd Greeks <lefiMted the PendM 
Mm^ vUch coDusted of roera ihw UO thouHaAt^, 

nehtf tbe cepiul of Bmoiia, wm buiJ^ by Codinifii 
t PlisnldMit who fint Introdticcd ietti'rai inio pVeiiaif 
TUt eitjr gave idrtb to (be peet Hodar, oad tothftl^ 
broted .gonerals, Felopldaa nA EpanbKiadMt.llMll 
vbom it became lor a »boit tiiae tbe iiu)ft,p^vqtl^ 
citj in Greece. '■ 

Platta n celebrated for the defeat of SOO thonsanj 
Per^nmnder Mard&niuB, by a much smaller nombM 
of Laced xmonians and Athenians under Pausimias aitj 
Ariatldea. The Ferdane after this defeat, which wm 
about 4B0yean before Christ, nevei' atteii.pted to iiivadi 
Cneee. 

Leaclra ii bnUKW for the defeat of the Lacedxmoi^ 
l^bjr Epamintmdat*' By this defeat they lo&t tbj| 
preeminence among the Grecian Slatec, wltich they dct; 
er after recovered. 

Chitronta woi the tnrtb place of Plutarch, the celebra^ 
ed Uc^^pber. It ii mentoi'able for the defeat of tho 
Athenian*, Thcbani, and Other Greelisby Philip, king d 
Macedonia) which pnt an end to the liberties of Greec^ 

Dtlfiki la famous for the temple and oracle of Apolloj 
which stood on an eminence above the town at the fool 
of motmt PamoMtut, and near the CaataUan fountain. 
In the middle of this temple was a sm?.ll chasm in the 
ground, whance issued a vapour, which threw such ari 
breathed it into violent convulsions. The oracle was 
frei|nently consultedin difficult einergenciesi not only bf' 
tbe Greeks, but also by neighbourini; nations, and itM' 
temple ms enriched with an incredible ntimber of ih*' 
most vainablc presents of tho&c, wha repaired to it ibfj 
information. 
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EPIRUS. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS* 

Mountaina* Acroceraunii^ the Ceraunian mountaiDS ; 
and Mount Pindus, which consists of several ridges, run« 
ning between Efiirus^ Thesaaiiay and Macedonia, 

Rivera, ' The rivers in Epirus were Ajihaa or Avaa>^ 
Arethon or Arackthua^^ind the celebrated ^cA^ron and &om 
eytua^ which the poets have placed among the rivers of 
the infernal regiona. 

latanda, Echin<s or EcJunadeay now Curzolari, at 
the mouth of the river AchelaUa^ which is now called 
Aspro-Potamo, or the White river. 

IthSca, now Theaki, is a rockjr and mountainous isl* 
and, celebrated for being part of the kingdom of Ulysses. 
Leucaa or Leucadia^ now St. Maura, is remarkable for 
the promontory Leucata or JLeucaay which projected far 
into the sea, and terminated in a perpendicular white 
iDck, from the top of which was the famous Lovera* 
Xm^i whence, it is said, Sappho, the celebrated poetess 
of Lesbos, and others in a state of violent passion, threw 
themselves headlong, and put an end to their lives. Cor^ 
^iv, now .Corfu, was celebrated for the shipwreck of U- 
IjiBes, and for the gardens of AlcindUs* 

^\ -CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Epims was divided into 4 parts, viz. 

^^Hmuonan Princifial towmfy ancient and modern. 

A^ . C Leucaa, St. Maura ; Actium, Azio ; 

* \ Anactorium^ Voniz^ ; Ssratus^ ■■■ 
Thesprotia* Ambracia, Arta ; Buthrotum, Butrinto* 

Moloftsis* Dodona, Paaftaro, — 

'^^hjtonia. Orlcums Panormua, Antigonea, 

Aetium is famous for the naval victory, which Au« 
'C*«^lS obtained over Anthony and .Cii.opatra .31 years 
'Wore Chdst, in ho '(-ur of which he built ;the. town lof 
'^?^c^i and instituf e'l gumeA* 
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THESSAUA. 

KATUBAL DIVlBlgKS. 

' JftyiWin. Oh/m/iUf, now Lacbs, luppoMd b7 th> 
andwDM to touch the heavens with its top, on wluch ibej 
jilMtA Uw residi^nce of the goUs, and (he couil of Jupi- 
ter t MmMt Fmdut, sacred lo the Muaeti and Apollo ; 
OMnwujUie residence of the Centaurs, an tinBi^inaTy nxe 
fif hitimi.bnlf man and half horse i Uiia, n«w DaRinit 
apon iriilCh Hercules burnt himyeir, and between tha 
iiM^of ffUch aed the gulf of Maliu wus the cclebrHttd 
ttr^oi-j^hermofiyie i and nii>unt Cixte. which, as tb* 
peeU H/i the giaiits in tiicir wara with tlte %aAt, placed 
upoa nount /'cfion, that with more tacJUlj Ihcy might 
BCKle tfao buttlementa of heaven. 

Sioert. Sfierdiiua in the southern part, and in tha 
aortlwrn -tr/tu^anuai now Salampria; Onoc/iinim, liiifioi* 
■nl. f •niaua, all which unite in one st ream i called llM, 
feniiut aloni; the banks or which, between Olysipu* wA 
Qita, was the beiiutiful vale of Tcmfi^, ho much celebnf* 
•d by the poets fur its cool shades, verdant walka^al \ 
vamantic acenery. *.<''>L'*t 

Bay: PeltUgicua Sinu». now tha gulTof V«Ib| di 
Jio/iaciM StaiMi the ^tilf of Zitoo. - i< 

Itlandi. Seiaihun, now culled hklaiho; JfafawtfMl 
now Oromo; Pffiaethut, ScaaJila, and Scyrw, mnr 8l|f* 
ro or Syra, the ancient scat of Lycoinedea, with vkiA 
Achillea lived in dtsguiaei whoa be mt £ic<m>iidby 
.VlyuM. ' ' 

• I¥1L DIVISIOXI. 

SuidivltloHt. Pr'mtifuU tomu, ancient and wnitrwt, ,;, 
»i.tk;n.i S tltrurlfii TraekMa or TVacAva, 

rntniotia. \Lamia, l^rina Crnuuth, 7>e*«. 

Magnesia. JUagnetIa, MaUimaj Pkertc, PherM^ 

Pslaigiotis. LarltM, QoMniM,-Mns, Mirm% 
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The j^lains of Pharsalia in tbe vicinity of Fhara^liUf 
are celebrated for the memorable defeat of Pompry by 
Julius Cassar. 

The women of Tbessaly were famous for their skill 
in magiC) and the men for skill in horsemanship. 

Tbessaly is every where sursounded by mountains. 
The pUdn country is said anciently to have beep covered 
by wateri there being no passage for the rivers into the 
sea ; but it is supposed a channel, between Olym/ius and 
Ossa was opened by an earthquake, which gave vent 
tk> the watersi and drained the country. 

MACEDONIA. 

SATURAL DIVISIONS. 

MtnmtainB* Cambunii^ Stymfihe\, fom&rut^ now Torn- 
cm; and Mount Athoa^ now called Mont^ Santo or 
Agios-Orosy on which are several cities and towns. 
TMs mountain is 150 miles in circumference, and pro- 
jects 70 or 80 miles into the sea ; it is remarkable for the 
lilttbrity of its air, and for the longevity of its inhabitants* 

Rivera. Haliacmoriy now the Plalemond; Mtraua^ 
^ Vistriza ; Axiuay the Vardari ; and tbe river Stry^ 
*Mi, now called Jemboli, which separated Macedonia 
fcsm Thrace. 

■ Bgya* Thermaicua Sinuay gulf of Salonica or Thes- 
Hlonica ; Toronaicua Sinua^ gulf of Cassandra ; StrymO' 
^« SinuSf gulf of Contessa ; and Melania Sinua^ the 
S^lfof Saros. 

hlanda, Pefiarethoa was a small island on the coast 
<tf Macedonia) which abounded with excellent olives and 
^inei. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

^sMbicfoiM. Frmciftal tovma^ ancient and modem* 
Jjjj^ C Z)ttt7it, Standia ; Efface am ,,WfeT^K^»»\ 
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Bottiei or 5 ^^^^'i Pelatisa ; Ede99a^ Moglena ; 
Em&ihia. \ Beraoj Cara«Veria; Gortyniaj C^rtTn. 

M'hifdouia and ( Therma^ afterward Thessalonica^ Sa1om< 
AmphaxitiB. I chi ; Amigonia^ Idomenhy & Antliemui. 

r Poffdaa^ afterwards Caaaamdriuy Cussan* 
Chalcidicc^. \ dcr; ^y^o/Zoraia, Polina; ^ra^/ra, Stauroa 4 

(, Olijni/ius, near Agiomama ; CAalcia. 

Edenica and f Am/ihifiolift, Jamboli ; jVeafiolisj Cavale; 
Sintica. \ Phiii/ifih and Heraclea*Sintica» 

The limits of Macedonia were different at diflTerent 
periods, and in tbe estimation of different authors; the 
extent and boundaries of the subdivisions are also uncer- 
tain, and it is not precisely ascertained to which Bome 
of the particular towuB belonged. 

The western or inland part -of Macedonia^ called 
Macedonia Superior, was cold, rough, and mountunousi 
and inhabited by vd^rious tril)es, us the LyncesiSB, Hell- 
miotae and Kordi or Kordssi. 

lUyris Grxca, formerly a part of lUyricum^ wai 
afterwards included in Macedonia. 

Among the principal towns in lllyris Graecis, .-f^i^ 
Ionia was distinguished for Greek literature. Hither 
Julius Caesar sent his nephew Augustus to complete hii 
edtication. Near this place was a rock, called Nymphs* 
urn, which emitted flames ; and below it were springfly 
from which issued hot bitumen. 

Dijrrhachium^ formerly called Efiidaurufy but no# 
Dur.ZAo, is celebrated for the warlike preparations of 
Caesar and Pompey, a short time before tiie memora- 
ble b »ttlc of Pharoai'My which proved fatal tu Pumpeyand 
his party. 

Priia was the capital of Macedonia, and the b}rtli> 
place ofP lili}), and his son Alexander 

Ai Pijitra, Persnis, thi» last king of Macedonia, wai 
defe.»te I »)v P-iu'us Amilius, tl^e Rom m (rt'ner.il. 

77;/"' ahn'tca was the resi.lcnce of Ci uro, while it 
binhh ncnt. To t-^e ('hristi \»i8 of this city St. Pail 
irrutc his two episitiea to ihe 'JLVk^«ik*\&tilMnt« 
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Siagiru was the native place of the celebrated philoa* 
pher Aristotle ; hence he is called the Stagirite, 

Methonh was the town, at the siege of which Philip 
Mt his right eye. Duriog the siege, a man by the 
lame of A%teT^ who had been provoked by Philip, seeing 
lim ene day from the walls, shot an arrow at him, with 
his inscription on it : "TTo the right eye of Philip** The 
irrow was returned with this inscription : ^^Philip. wli 
)ttng Aattr when he takes the city^* which he really did. 

Phili/i/iij so called from Philip, who fortified it against 
the incursions of the barbarians of Thrace, is memora* 
ble for the defeat of Brutus and Cassias, by Anthony 
and Augustus, 42. years before Christ. This battle for* 
•Tcr put an end to the Ryman Republic. 

Macedonia wab the Inst of the Grecian states that rose 
to power. It was founded by Caranus, about SOO years 
before Christ- This country, till the reign of Philip, fa- 
ther of Alexander the Great, remained in comparative 
obscurity, though the inhabitants were hardy and brave. 
Thin kingf at an early age, ascended the throne, reduced 
Us subjects to discipline, taught them the arts of wary 
lobdued the neighbouring barbarians, who despised and 
ridiculed his youth, and extended his power, till the other 
pistes of Greece trembled before him. His success con* 
tipned, till finally, at the battle of Cbsron^a, the inde- 
pendence of Greece was extinct. Philip was great 
imoDg great men, though unfortunately not good. He 
VII a sagacious, artful* prudent, and intriguing monarch ; 
b|.was brave in the field of battle, eloquent and dissem- 
Ung at home, and possessed the wonderful art of chang- 
vig his conduct according to the disposition and caprice 
<^ mankind, without ever altering his purpose, or losing 
■{ht of bis ambitious aims.- 

After the subjection of the other states of Greecey 
bslcnrmed the design of invading Asia, and caused him« 
Hlfto'be appointed general of the Grecian armies; but 
*A^ midst of his preparations, he was stopped in his 
Cttfer, and met the fate that often attends the aml^itieua 



1 mprincipled, by being aasassi Dated, as be wasej^| 
f'tbe llieure. fl 

Ifissnn Alexrinderjnimediaielf asrendcd the thrM^ 
id puiiinhed the muidcrertiot hit lather. By hispnt^ 
.BDce und moderation he gained itie afieclion of hit nvb* 
^cto, coii(|>ier»l Tlirace and lllyiicum, asd AmntytA 
rtMbca. He was then rbasen commander in chief of 
tba Grecian forces, and exccnted ihs designs ctf Pl<ilipt. 
hf declaring wjr ag^insit ihe Persians. He niarcbvd ln> 
tb Asib with about 40^00 men, and in three great biitUet^ 
mbducd the Persidns under D*i'i'iS, ibeir kioq ; took 
Tfre* «nd made hiraielf master of Egypt, Media, Syria, 
mdall Persia. He extended his conquests east lotto 
rirer Indus, vantjuished Porus, king of the country. In- 
Vide4 Scytliia, visiied tlie Indian Ocean, and returned to 
Bkbytsn, wlicre by rint and excess he put an end lo bii 
flfe,fb the 3Jd year of his age, after a reiun of IS yean 
■tid < mofilhs ef brilliant and coniinued success. 9SS 
yenrB tkefore Christ- Here ended the a;Iory and power 
•f Greer.e ; and at the ^inc time aa empire sull greaur 
ms rlking in the west. 
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Pattil^fivx, Painiiippfi ; 

Th« MftB^ which separated Italy fio 
Swltztfiland, and France, have always been cdcbraie*' 
their htiuht, perpetual snows, ami romanti-: scenery, ' 
different parts they were called, Mariiimr, RhiUcxf 

The AfiennhiM is a nigp of hifh tnoUUiAi^ ifl 
runs through the whole extent of lUdV, mS |^vM il 
the numerous brooks and livdrt^ whleh' wttef lUl 
tilci eonntrj. 

' Fetuohu, now eslled bjr the ItaBmk ' Somai W 
ciDJe* mouBlam in Camt^anla, celebmetf Vor "114 
iny>tioa». Id A. 0. 79 \tut moualuD first bco' 
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okano. The eruption was attended by an earth* 
wnich mined several cities, particularly PumfieH 
rcuianeum, Pliny, the naturalist, lost his life in 
lg too near tlie mountain, to ascertain the cause 
ihenomenon. Since that time the eruptions have' 
M|ueat, and sometimes fatal to the neight>ouring 
mts.* The mountain continually emits smoke^ 
letlmea ashes, stones, and flumes. 
tsUyfiuey Puusilippo, is a mountain near Napleiy 
h is shewn the tomb of Virgil ; but it is not cer« 
was buried here. Through this mountain is a 
ineouB piissage, near half a mile in length, and 
itty wide to accommodate carriages and foot pas- 
'• 

es. There were many fine lakes in Italy, al« 
not remarkable in extent* The principal were^ 

Mod, jinct, Med. 

18 f Maggiore ; Benacuaj Garda ; 

tj Lugano ; Thr&ftynienua^ Peragia ; 

Como ; Fiictnuaj CeIano« 

as near the lake Verbanua-t that Hannibal first 
1 the Romans, and near Thrasymenus^ that he de* 
hem the third time. 

'.no was remarkable for the transparency of its 
which Julius Caesar attempted to drain, and af« 
Claudius, who for 1 1 years employed SO thou« 
en to dig: a passage through a mountain to carry 
fir into the river Liris^ now Gati^leano, but with* 
cess. 

tnca was a small lake or fountain near Tibur ill 
, the waters of which had a sulphurous smellt 
9 singular quality of covering every thing it 
I with a hard, white, stony substance. 
era. The rivers in Italy were numerous and 
elcbrated in ancient times, although most of them 
BuiU. The most noted were, 
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Modemm 



Antieni. Modmu 



Tivere ; Rubicfm^ 



Chiana; 


AtheaU^ 


Nera ; 


Amu9i 


Teverone ; 


Metaunuj 


Poj 


Atj^duMj 


TIcino ; 


MacTGy 


Adda ; 


GaieHua^ 


Mincio ; 


Fuiturnu9f 


Rheno ; 


Tanager or'} 
Tanagrusj 5 


Vclino ; 



CRugoneior 
^FiomittnOf 

Adigi i 
Arno; 
Metro; 
TroDto; 
Ofanto s 
Magra; 
Guleio; 
Vukamo ; 

Negrob 
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AncienU 
Ttberia^ 
Tibria or 
Tiber. 

AniOj 

Padua OP 1 
EridHnua^ 3 
Ticinua^ 
Addua^ 
MinciUB^ 
Rhenua^ 
Felinuai 

The Trebia was a branch of the Po, and celebntrf 
for the second defeat of the Romans bv HannibaU whick 
took place near it. The Hhenua is remarluble for 
the meeting of Antony, Lipidus, and Augustus on ooe 

of its islands after the battle of JMuftna^ to divide tbe 
provinres of the Roman empire among theroicWei* 
On the Veiino is one of the most remarkable cataracts 
in the world ; the river rushers down a precipice of -''O 
feet. The river Gaiesua was famous for the delicate 
race of sheep, which fed on its bank!>« and which were 
covered with skins to preserve their fleeces. The 
Tarager^ now Nej^ro, after a course of about 20 mileSi 
loses itself in the earth b\ several hurizontal aprriureit 
and after running two miles under a hill, breaks forth 
with a great noi&e in a spacious cave, called la Fertu^- 

SEAS» BAYS, AND GULFS. 

Tu*icum<i "J 

1 yrrhen um, or V Mediterranean sea ; 

Ifijrrum MuriyJ 

^itfii- um Marry or \ the gulf of Venice ; 



«^ " — — /^ 

flad*'hiticufi or 1 

^u/ir 'um Marcy or > 
i>Vf.r/.% '(/r/aficUiy J 



JL/^' u sticu a *Si nusj guVt sA O eivo'A \ 



Crater^ 

PaatanuB^ Sinusy 
Laua Sinus, 
Terinaua Sinus, 
Scyiacius Stnus, 
Tdrcntinus Sinua^ 
Urkia Sinusj 
Tergeatinua Sinuaj 
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gulf or bay of Naples ; 

gulf of Salerno ; 

gulf of Policastro ; 

gulf of Euphemia ; 
gulf of Squillace ; 
gulf of Tarento ; 
gulf vf Manfredonia ; 
gulf of Trieste. 
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ISLANDS NEAR ITALY. 



i Sicil 



Sardiniu^ 1 

Sandaliotia^ or I Sardinia 9 



Ichnusa^ 

Corsica or 

Cymosj 

Diotnediei 



} 






Corsica ; 
Tremili. 



SiciHa^ 

SicaniOj or S- Sicily ; 

TrinacriQi J 

Melitay Malta ; 

JEoiia or > L^oari • 
Tulcani<e^ 5 ' 

JEthaUa, 5^^^^' 

Sicily is the largest and most important island in the 
Mediterranean sea. On account of ita fertility it was 
called one of the granaries of the Roman empire. A* 
mong its first inhabitants were the Cyclofiis or Cyclops, 
a savage race of men of gigantic stature, famed by the 
ancient poets for having but one eye, and that in the 
middle of their forehead. From their vicinity to JEtnttj 
a vast volcanic mountain, they were supposed to be the 
workmen of Vulcan, the fabled god of blacksmiths, and 
to fabricate the thunderbolts ot Jupiter. 

JEtna, now mouQt Gibel, is remarkable for its volca- 
no, and for its height, which is two miles perpendicular. 
The top of this mountain is covered with perpetual snow, 
while its sides enjoy a delightful climate, and from its 
fertile soil, exhibit a rich scene of cultivated fields and 
vineyards. The poets pretend, that JEtna was the prison 
of the giants, who rebelled against Jupiter, aad that the 

16 



Uieir fffufm and ttrun^t^ i •' u) -^ * > 

S&ily was of a truuiigular fenof Krncfl! omM Jrmfu 

cria. Tbe Cfl^lit tlM aogin irt» . . " * ' 
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Pii9ru9f J Temido}EafD».>2i^4eM%Bcxni;i 
7>«mf • The priv^pa) towos in Sloilf W6«i« - -" 

JPdwomti*, Palermo » . , , ..JDhretm^Mit^ 'fmmlk^H 

MelHP.Metifaia were Sty Ha and Glary/kfii^'ao iwHil 
eelebrated by ^he aodent poet*. S^fUtf wmVi W^^ 
point on the Ralian» and Ch&ryddU,m Taat whirlpoA eft 
the Sicilian aide oilhe.AvUfffi ^SiciOMH or strait of Mil. 
aana, satdtuated as to render the navigittioii ot th e . mn k 
Tery dangerous. The poets prelend» that S^IArwaaa 
female monster confined in a cavern under theproaseb' 
tory t and that she drew ships upon the rocks, that she 
might deTOur tbose on board. Nothing more, bcniPfiyu;) 
ia to bo understood by this, than the fimdes of the ^iMli 
tq describe the ndise of the whirlpool aiyl tb« ivoifyji 
passing tlie strait. 

Mclita now'Malta, was the island, to which St BmiI 
escaped from the shipwreck in his voyage to Rome. 

The Llpari or JKolian islands were so calletf from 
JEolun^ the fabled god of tho winds, who, it waa taidt 
resided there* - ^ .-. 

SarfHi^ was remarkable for its fertility, aIt}iougii 
the air was unhealthy. Neither wolves nor sorpenis, h 
is ssid, were ever found there, nor but one poisoo • herb, 
and that of ao singulsr a quality^ that when oate% it pro* 
duced a fever^ which waa attended with fits of laugklar, 
and which terminated in death* 
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Corsica was mountainous ; its inhabitants were 8«t« 
age, ttnd addicted to robbery. They fed on honeys and 
lived to a great age. 

Ilva^ now Fllba, has recently beooine remarkable for 
the residence of the celebrated Napoleon Honaparte. 

The Srrenusa were three small rocky islands, near 
the gulf of Picstinus, the abode ot the Sirena or sea- 
nymphs, who were fabulous women, that by their musiC) 
were supposed to decoy thither unwary maiiners to 
shipwreck and destroy them* 

Cafiea or FromoiUorics, The principal capes of Italy 
were) PaHnurum fir. Palinuro, whioh takes its name 
from Palinurusjthe celebrated pilot of J&neas, who in his 
sleep fell into the sea near it, and was drowned. Leu* 
cofutra ftr. cape Piattaro ; H&rculia fir, C. Spartivento ; 
Japygium pr, C. de Leuco ; and Gargatmm pr, Gargano* 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Italia^ now Italy, was at different periods called Sat* 
umiaj Auaonia^ CEnotria^ Heaplria^ and Tyrrhenia, 
At first it consisted of many petty states and kingdoms { 
but in after ages when the Gauls had settled in the 
western, and the Greeks in the eastern provinces, it was 
divided into three parts ; GaHia Cisalfiina^ Italia Propria^ 
and Magna Gracia. These were subdivided into the 
following states, 

CISALPINE GAUL.. 

StaiiB^ Principal towns y ancient and modem* 

Ligtiria. Genua^ Genoa ; Mcaa^ Nice* 

TaurTni. Augusta Taurinorumy Turin or Turino. 

Insubres« Mediolanum^ Milan ; Ticinum^ Pavia. 

Cenomanni. -Brtxiii, Brescia ; Cremona, Mantua^ jindet. 

Eug&neif Tridentumy Trent ; Verona, < 

XT v.- ^Patavla, Padua: Fot^m JulH, Friuli; 

Ven^^^- I Aquileia. 
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Histria. 

Lingones. 

Boji. 



Tergeste^ Trieste. 
Ravanna^ ___ 



f Bononia, Bolo^a; Muttna, Modena; 
l^Parmoj Placeniia, 



States* 
£truia. 

Umbia* 
Picenum. 



Latium- 



ITALY PROPER. 

Princifial towna^ ancient and modern^ 

C PUa^ Pisa; FiorentiOy Florence; 

l Portua HerciUia or Liburnij Leghorn* 

r Jriminum^ Rimini ; Pisauruntj Peaaro ; 
^ Urblnum^ Urbino; Sftoiettum, Spoleto; 
I Interamnaj Temi ; J^arnia^ Nami. 

CAsculum^ Ascoli; Ancon or Ancona^ 

i Corfinum^ San Ferlno; Miruvium^ Saa 

I, Benedetto. 

r Romaj Rome; Tidur^ TivoH; 
I Pr<f;2f6r^, Palestrina ; Tuscuium^TrenCMii ; 
J .4lha Longa^Vd\ozzo\ Gabii^ Oatiaj ArdeOf 
I CjrloU^ jlfifiii Porunif Trea Tabem^i 
L Three Taverns. 

^^ . r Cafiua, Casilinutny Cuma^ Herct^aneum^ 

Oampania. |/>o;„^^jV, jv^c/io/f», Naples i PeteSli, Vut^ 
SaiTinium. Beneventiim^ Benevento ; Caudium, [soli. 

C jiaculuTUy Ascoli; Canuaium^ Conosa; 
•< Venusioj Venosa ; Barium^ Bari ; 
{^Ar/iiy Teanumj Salafiiuy Cannot. 

C Brundunaium, Brundisi ; Caatrum^ Castro ; 
^ Hydruntum^ Olrunto; Tarentumj Tarento. 

C Peratum^ Pesti ; Buxentum, Policastro ; 
l Alctaflohtiiniy Sibariay Heraciea, 

C Conaentiaj Cosenza ; Rhegiunty Rhegio ; 
\ Caroton, Crotona ; Petilioy Strongoli. 

The southern part of Italy was anciently called Mag* 
na Gracia, but this name was not long retained. 

ItaJf was on all sides surrounded by water except 



Apulia. 



Calabria. 



Lucania* 



Bruttii. 
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the norihi which was bounded by the Aifu. In iti 
shape it somewhat resembles a man's iegi to which it 
lias often been compared. It seems by nature to have 
been supplied with whatever might contribute to the 
support) the pleasure, and thfe luxuries of life ; and it 
has descriptively been called the garden of Europe, and 
the mother of arts and arms. Its monuments of elo- 
quence, poetry, and taste, are universally known. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy called themselves 
ahorigme^^ offspring of the soil, but the country early 
became settled by colonies from Greece. 

CiVi>«. Rome was the capital of Italy, and of the 
whole Roman empire. It was situated on the banks of 
the Tiber 13 or 16 miles from the sea, and was one of 
the most magnificent cities in the world. In its great- 
est prosperity, it is supposed to contain about 4 millions 
of inhabitants. 

Tibur^ now Tivoli, was situated on an eminence near 
the river jinio^ and overlooked the villas of Adrian, Ca&« 
>sr, Crassus, Augustus, Mecoenas, and other illustrious 
Komans. 

TuMctUum^ now from the coolness of its air, called 
f rescati, was formerly a celebrated city, but it is now 
■till more so for the illustrious villas in its vicinity. 
Arfiinum ;ivas the native city of Marius and Cicero. 
Jlha Lo^ga was situated at the foot of mount Mbanus^ 
^ which were celebrated the Latin holidays, and some* 
times extraordinary triumphs. 

ObUq^ so called from its situation at the mouth of the 
Tiber^-waB the ancient port of Rome. 

jfrdea, Ardia, the capital of the Rutuli, was famous 
fi^ the exile of Camillus, whence he brought an army for 
tbe relief of his ungrateful countrv. 

Ca/iua^ the capital of Companra, is said to have rival- 
^ even Rome in opulence* The pleasures and luxu- 
ries of this city, and the softness of its climate first ener* 
vitedthe soldiers of Hannibal, and rendered them unfit 
fcr war and conquest. 

CMmm is remarkable for the exVctmib ^3»sivew<^ v 
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which it endured while besieged by Hannibal, and wUdI* 
was so great, that a mouse was sold for SOO denarii) wM^ 
is equal to about 35 dollars, and three quarts of gnun V 
the same price. The seller perished with hungeriM' 
the buyer lived. On the surrender of the city HamdW 
spared the lives of its defenders. 

Ma/ioUaj Naples, is remarkable for its delightful riM^t 
ation. It is built on a gentle declivity in the form of M^ 
amphitheatre at the head of a beautiful bay of the sane, 
name, anciently called Puteolanua, '^V 

Jfereuianeun and Pomfieii were once considetaUe 6^ 
ies, and are remarkable for having been overwhelmed liy^ 
an eruption of Vesuvius A. D. 79. These cities wen 
buried, one to the depth of S4, the other, of 1 3 feet deep|- 
and remained undiscovered till the last century, 1713. ' 

Canna is famous for the fourth and greatest victoiy^- 
of Hannibal over the Romans. The plain on which th^*' 
battle was fought, is still called ^^thejield ofblood,*^ 

Mfla is memorable for the deaih of Au$^ustuS, sifl^ 1 
for the defeat of Hannibal by ^f arcellus, which first gafi ] 
the Romans hopCi that Hannibal was not invincible. 

Brundufiium^ Brundisi, was remarkable for the excel* 
lence of its harbour, till in the 15th century the princS 
of Tarento sunk ships in the channel to prevent bis ene* 
xnies from entering; the port. The sand and sea-weed 
collecting round the vessels, soon closed the passage and 
entirely ruined the harbour. From this place and also 
from Hydrua or Hydruntum^ the Romans usually cross* 
ed the jidriatic for Greece. 

TarentutJiy situated on a bay of the same name, was 
long independent, and maintained a superiority over a 
number of the neighbouring cities. The people were 
indolent and voluptuous, and having insulted the RomanSi 
they were at length reduced to their subjection. The 
people still retain their former character of idleness and 
effeminacy. Tarentum was celebrated for oil and honeyt 
and for a purple dye, obtained from the shell-fish Mures 
and Purfiura, 

JRbegiumy Reggio> the town in Italy at which St. Paul 
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first landed hi his memorable voyage thither. It was 
surrounded by a delightful country, covered with orange^ 
citron, oiive, mulberry and palm trees, and all kinds of 
vegetables. 

Croion or Croto^ Crotone, is memorable for being 
the residence of Pythagoras, for his sehool of philoso- 
phy, and for the birth of the celebrated Milo, of whose 
strength so many wonderful instances are recorded. 

MimtuajOT rather Andesy a neighbouring village, was 
the birth place of VirgU; Hultno^ Solmona, of Ovid; 
Frniusia^ Venosa, of Horace ; and Ferona^ that of Caius 
Kepos, Catullus, and Pliny elder. 

The history of ancient Italy is mostly involved in that 
of Rome, the capital of the Roman empire. This city 
was founded 753 years before the Christian era, by Rom- 
ulus, from whom it derives its name. Rome was at first 
but a small castle on mount Palatine, and in order to give 
It the appearance of a nation, Romulus made it an asy* 
lum for every criminal, debtor, and murderer, who fled 
from his native country to avoid the justice due to his 
crimes. A numerous and desperate body was scK>n col- 
lected, vfrhich successfully attacked the neighbouring 
states, and after conquering, admitted them to all the 
privileges of the ciiy. The number increased so fast, 
that in a few years ibe city was spread over seven hills, 
the Palatine^ jiventine^ JEaguiiinej Janicuium, Viminaly 
Qmrinal^ and mount Cteiius. Besides these there were 
the Ca/talolfne or Tarfieian mount, on the side of which 
was the Tarfieian rock, from whence condemned crimi- 
nals were thrown; Collis Hortulorum, and the Vatician 
mount, now the most remarkable place in Rome ; where 
are St. Feter*8 churchy the Pofie*8fialac€^ called the VatU 
carij and the castle of St. Angelo. The city was from 
1 5 to 20 miles in circumference, surrounded by a high 
wall, on which were 644 watch-towers. It had S7 gates, 
and was watered by 7 aqueducts, which brought the water 
from the distance of many miles. These aqueducts were 
carried over vallies supported on brick arches, reared at 
great expend. Somt of them con&tvw V.^ ^\^ ^sk^ i ^bd^ 
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supply Rome with water. The monumentsy which stiU 
remain, shew with what magnificence the templcsi thea- 
tres, amphitheatres, baths, and other public places were 
built. 

Rome, in its greutest.prosperity, is supposed to have 
contained about 4 milliuns of inhabitants. 

The first government of Rome was monarchical, 
which continued 344 years, under a succession of 7 kings. 
After the expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, the last of . 
these kings, the govern meiit became republican, whichf 
under various forms, continued about 480 years, when 
Octaviua ylugu6tU9 C aaar made himself master of the 1 
Roman work), which then included M the important *• 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The reign of Augustus was moderate, wise, and sue* 
cessful, and so great was his patronage of learning and 
learned men, that this period has ever been called the 
•4uguatan ai^e. 

lie W'')s succeeded by a set of monsters, called £«• ' 
fierora^ the most cruel, a few of them excepted, that ever . 
disgraced the annuls of history. 

Under these men commenced the decKne of the /?©• * 
man emfiirc. The morals oft he Romans became corrupt^ 
which prepared the w ay lor the f»le which awaited them. 
At len.^th this pr^nd and magn'.tikiainu8 people, who had 
co[K|uered and (;ivcn law to the world, sunk into the 
most aDJect slavery, that ever degraded a nation. The 
barbarous nations from the north, whom they had long 
despised, poured in, and overwhelmed them, and the 
Roman Catholic religion completed their degeneracy and 
ruin. 

The period which succeeds this deplorable state is 
justly called the dark agea of the world. 

HISPANIA OR SPAIN. 

Hisfianiuy called by the poets i^^rta and Heafierim^ was 
at first divided by the Roma-.^s into Hittpania Ciicrior and 
l7/Urior^ but afterwards \uto ihrtc provinces. 
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:m. Frincifial towns, ancient and modern, 

^Rhoda, Roses; J^ova Cor /^^o, Carthagena ; 
JKmfioria, Anipurias; Ilerda, Lerida; 
Barctnoy Bracelona; Segovioy Segovia; 
^ Tarracoj Tarragonia ; Toletuniy Toledo? 
j Saguntum, Morvi^dro; CalUy Oporto; 
J VaUntiOy Valencia ; Mturica ? a ^ 
X^Pamfieh, Pampelona ; Augusta^ 5 '^^^^^S* > 
( HiBfialisy Seville ; Gadesy Cadiz ; 

• t Ma/aca, Malaga } ^^^^ C Sevilla 

uoy ^ Emerita t -^ .. ^,. ., i « Vieja. 

untains, Pyrenai^ Pyrenees> the northern boon- 
Spain ; and Calpe^ the Rock of Gibraltar, which 
posite to mount AbyU on the African side of the 
Herculeumy now the strait of Gibraltar. These 
»untainous rocks were, according to tradition, once 
and Herculesy in order to open a communication 
le Mediterranean sea to the Atlantic ocean, rent 
sunder; hence they were called Colummt Hercum 
pillars of Uercule%. 

n*fc /^/ru«.£bro; /)z/ri««, Douro , .^iia«, Gua* 
Bmtii^ Guadalquiver ; Miniuaj Minho ; and the 
tajo. 

nds. The BaleSrea Maj or 2ij\d Mjtz or, now Major- 
M hu>rca ; and the Pityus^r Insula, which were 
I Ivica; and O/ihiusa, Formentera. The inhabi- 
these islands were remarkable for their piraciesy 
the use of the sling and bow. 
es. Promontorium Sacrum, cape St. Vincent ; 
\M or JVeriunij cape Finistorre ; Charidemumy cape 

fiu, Saguntum was remarkable for the siege of 
ill which occasioned, the second Punic or Car- 
■n war. 

MMliSi was celebrated for the defeat, and success* 
llaoGey which it several times made with a small 
' of ment agdnst the Roman armiea. Ix. 'w^*^ ^ 
en hy Scipio Afriamus* 
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■"■ CorAffa,' the binh place of Lucan and the two S« 
cMt'U nmis-k^le for a mot^que 5 10 feet long, and 
"TlUby dOO pillars of alabaster, jnsper, 
verted into a cathediM 
ive place ol Tcojdn atnl Attrim 
:, the great einporiuui of i>pai 
cofnmaitei was Grst peopled by a culiny from Tf K. 

TBefirW inli.'.biUn(s of KpMi), bb veil as of C 
Germui7>,and Biitiiin, weie probubly the Celut, ' 
Pliantfcuiiii afterwards possessed several places en 
•eBcoWR. Ai length, ihe Carihagenians, attracted 
tbc goM and silver mints, which Bbounded in this tt 
trj, canqoered the i^rcater pan of it; but they were s 
^O^'I'l''^ ^V 4^^^"*^"^' "'"> ^^P^ possession of it d 
liigtbiliHdMKf their empire. 

. Under AHMfcrninetit ofRume the Spuniardl f 
irilit 'alWlltHllb Uarnin)- ani] conimcrce. QuM« 
ftMliM«,'aahM,Z.t«:an, Pomfionu$, Mela, and other Ul 
•d men wer« natives of this country. Corn, wuie, 
and baney were articles ofiia commerce ; but wooll 
the prindpal cummodity. 

Upon the lull of the Roman emigre ^fsta vif 4 
^nered by the Goths and VandalBi and other t»rtrij| 
nations from the north of Europe^ wbo'ererrfqi)tty 
man empiroj and completed tba det^radMUi mm 
baughty people, who but a few yeatttefore ipMiw 
•fthe world. ~ 

GALLIA, GAUL ok FRANCE. 

Gani was called by the Romans Qalim TVwMBfiltd 

Vlurior, and by the Greeka Oalatia. Beudea FiM 

comprehended Flanders, Holland, Switserland, iBM 

of Germany. ' ' -* 

Mmntaint. Pyrvngi^ Pyrenees t ^M*i Alpti '4 

Lake*. Lemmrm* or Zawd'i'f •■ Geneva ; JtM 

mu, Vetfitut, Aeraniiu or CoiulsMfeM^ khtOti 

; Rtoert. Rhodawu, Rhone; Arar, Baawy 

Adour; Ganinme, G&Tt«vti«\ l^er vtJJi^rtaitmm 

&yuana, Seine-, Rhinu«i%.^\M. '' 
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\itiy BaySfis^c* Fretum GaiUcumy the itrait of 

OeeSnuM Britanicusy British Channel ; OceSnuM 

\kuaj bay of Biscay i GoIUcum Sinut^ gulf of Ly» 

mU, Stacadea^ Hieres ; UltaruM^ Oleron ; VindU 
« Isle ; Uxantia^ Ushant ; C^aaria^ Jersey I Sar* 
emsey ; Riduna^ Alderney. 
lia was inhabited by three great Bations ; the Cr## 
» were the principal ; the Aquitani, and Belgx ; 
ring in their customs and language. About 100 
sCore the Christian era, the Romans, under pre* 
if assisting the people of Marseilles and th^ir 
»rried their arms into Gaul, and took possession 
ritory on the southern part of the Rhone, to which 
lye the name of Prcrvincia* Julius Caesar, about 
m after, conquered the whole country. 
^BtUB divided Gaul into four parta^ Provincial 
ia JVarboneniiay ^quUama^ Celtica or LugdimemUf 
tgiea* 

Ancient. Modem tovmt. 

Geneva ; 
Vienne ; 
Valence; 
Orange; 
Aries; 
Avi^on ; 
Marseilles ; 
Narbonne ; 
Toulouse. 

Beurges; 
Bourdeaux; 
Angouleme; 
Aux. 

Vannes; 

Nantz; 

Orleans; 

Lyons; 

Paria. 



^Geneva^ 
Vienna^ 
Valentia^ 
:ia or ArauaiOy 

Narbo-^ Arelatumy 
Avenioy 
AfaaaWaj 
Mtrbo MartiuMy 
{Toloaay 



]da« 



\w 



CAvartcumj 
\ Burdegelcy 
j Iculiana, 
l^JRlutaberrUy 

Vindanaj 

Condhnenumj 
^ Gennabumy 
J Lugdununij 
[^Ltactiaf 



fJfti tf oW i/in i iri Hi tMOgNH-'-"- 

J IKvodmnmit Heti; 

(,7%flftiw, Twtl. 

Each of these gerieral di\isions comprised 
■mall iode(>endent states or nations, diFFering in lu 
InstitUiionS) and laws. Their government was gc 
democratic; tut Horne of thetn were governed b] 
who 'irere elective, and limited in their authority. 

Among these small nations were the Helva 
- InbaUted the country now caUci Switzerland, 
wtre remarkable for their industry, bravery, and 
Bberty. 

In Oaul the more respectable part of tfia'co^ 
were divided into two classes, the Bnddt utSMM 
which some have added a/A<nf class, the Bmrifpi 
The Dmids took care of the reliftfons dmcema,^ 
the youth, decided con trove raiea, and punished' 
ers; the Xquiiet or nobles were mostly engagfld' 

The common people were held in no eatinutl 
were treated little better then alaves. 

BRITANNIA* 

The island of Great Britain waa u^eotly 
Albion; the name Britannia being common toaA 
ands belonging to Great Britain. Thcnorthenipi 
aalled Caledonia, now Scotland, and was inbahited 
Picti or Pictn, so called because they painted their I 

Motmlaint. The only mountains mentioBsd 
Romans were the Monlea Gran^tii^ now caDl 
Grampian Hills. 

Rivert V Bay*. TAamliU^ die Thanes; J 
the Severn; .4ftiM,tbeHumber; AMtotfni£^m%l 
Fortbi Mefarit ^atiieriitm,xhc'W»ah} .ftfiMtAi 
nt, Solway Frith; Ghta, the Clyde; and the ftM 
the river Shannon in Ireland. V|1 

Oceana, SttUy itfc. OceaniM Qtrwrnmitutf tkl 
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man ocean or Ncvth sea; Oeeanut Occidentals^ the Wes- 
tern or Atlantic ocean ; Mare Hibermcum or Verginium 
Mare J the Irish sea or St. George's Channel; and the 
Fretum Britanicum or Gailicunty the strait of Dover. 
Monde around Britain. Hibernia^ now Ireland, also 
called by the ancients* /m, lemcf Juvema and Britannia 
^arvai Vectie^ the Isle of Wight; Caeeiteridesj the Scil« 
If ialands; Mona, Anglesey, the seat of the Druids; 
Jdonabia or Moneda^ Isle of Man ; Hebudes^ the Hebrides 
'or Western Isles of Scotland ; OrcSdee, the Orkneys; 
md the UUima 7'hule^ generally supposed to be the 
Shetland islands. 

Ca/iee or Promontoriea* Bolerium .Promimtorium^ 
Land's End; Ocrinum prom. Lizard Point; Orcaa Prom» 
Dnngsby Head. 

Britain was divided into a number of states ; the fol- 
loiwing are the principal. 

Statesj ancient and modem. Towns^ ancient and modem» 
Cantiumj Kent ; Duroruemum^ Canterbury ; 

>JBeig4e or > Hampshire; } Venta BelgarumyWiuchc^icr; 
, Regni^ \^OT[iGr%e\.\ ^ Jgua Soiisj Buth; 

JOttro/rijffi, Dorsetshire ; Durnovarium^ Dorchester; 
rk -^ •• Deyonshere ; ? ^ r:^ . 

Dumnonn, ^orDwall ; . $ ^*'^' ^**^^"' ' 

Trinobant€9^ Middlesex ; Londinum, London ; 

T r ^.Eisex, Sussex, ? ^r ^ #» . 

jicrm, ^ Norfolk, kc. 5 '^'"'«' ^»«"' 

*' jfitrebatetj Berkshire 
SUuree^ S. Wales ; Maridunum^ Caermarthen ; 

^ Orrfffvicw, N. Wales; Segontium^ • Caniarvan; 

^ UriEpaff^M, Yorkshire; Eboracum^ York. 

Little is known of ancient Britain before the invasion 
of it by the Romans under Julius Caesar, about 55 years 
before the Chriitiiin era. 

At that time it was divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, each governed by a king or chief magis* 
trate^ whose principal office u-as to command in war^ 
wUch was always done in person, whelheT \V\« v^^^x«v^ 
were kin/^ orqueeUf for in succession lovYkie c.xo^«tl>^^'^^ 
was no distiaetioa of sexes* 

IT 
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The authority of the kiDg was greatly coDtroUed by 
the pribsts, called Druidsj who were not only ministers 
of religion, but also possessed the right of making lawsi 
and of explaining and executing them. 

The power of the Druids^ and consequently the hon- 
our paid themj were incredibly great.- Th«y were con- 
sidered as the interpreters of the gods, were exempt 
from all taxes and military duty, and their persons were 
held sacred and inviolable. 

The ancient Britons were brave and warlike ; they 
had many flocks, and lived mostly on milk and fish, 
without com ; they had no clothing but the skins of beasts. 



GERMANIA or GERMANY. 

Germany extended from the Rhine to the Vistuls, 
and from the Danube to the Baltic sea. 

Mountains and Forests, Among the natural fea- 
tures of ancient Germany its forests were remarkiUe. 
The Hercynian^ Casian^ and Black forests were thepriO>'| 
cipal ; and the Hercynii Monies were the principal moun* 
tains. 

Rivsrs, The Rhenus^ now Rhine ; Visurgu^ Weser; 
Albis^ Elbe ; Viadrus^ Oder ; Amisusy Ems ; Alttautf 
Maine ; and Tscerynovr the Danube. 

Sean, J\fare Suevicum or Codanus Sinus^ the Baltic 
sea ; and the Oceanus Germanicus^ now the North sea* 

Germany was inhabited by many different natioH, 
among which wrre the Frisi, Bructeri, C'itti, Ubii, 
Sicambri, and Marcomanni, along the Rhiiie, whose te^ 
ritory was hfterwards occupied by the Aleraanni; fiu* 
ther east were the Harudesy Xarisciy and Hermundurit 
between the rivers Aniisia and Aibts were the ChauH 
and Cherusci ; farther north were the Angii and jPosi at 
Saxones ; along the Baltic were the Longobardi^ VenM 
or Vandaliiy Durgundiones^ Gothonesy &c. the Sugi^ 
who were divided into a number of tribes, occupied the 
interior. 
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AbrfcMW and Vindelicla included that part of modern 
Germany, which lies south of the Danube. 

North of Germany were the CheraQnesua Cimbicoj 
now Denmark, and Scandia or Scandinaxna^ now Nor- 
way, SwFDifiN, and Lapland, which were inhabited by 
the Cimbriy and Teutonea, 

The following countries were east of Germany, and 
north of Greece and the Adriatic sea. 

Coufitriea, Princifial towna, 

Pannonia, Sirmiumy SegeatUy Xaufiorttim. 

lUyricum, ' Senia or Segnia, Jadcra^ Efiidaurua, 

Mteaia. JV^«9z^«, now Nissa. 

DaciOf Zurobara, Ulpia Trajana, Albia Julia, 

f Inhabited by the -fistii, Venedi, Aga- 
Sarmatia J thyrsi, Budini, Geloni, Basiamae, 

Eurofida, j Roxolani, Hamaxobii, Jazyges, Tau- 

t.ricae, now the Crimseans. 
Gaul, Germany, and all the northern parts of Europe^ 
lAoanded with forests, mountains, and romantic scenery. 
' The inhabitants did not build large towns and cities, but 
• Hfed a wandering unsettled life. They were hardy and 
BDgovernable, and extremely fierce in war, although. 
nmplc and yoid of artifice. 

THRACIA OR THRACE. 

TAracej now Romania or Rumelia, was east of Ma- 
cedonia on the confines of Asia, separated from it only by 
tfaie Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ; it was a rough and 
barren country. 

Mountaina. Its principal mountains were Hamua^ 
now Eft)ineh-dag, which separated it from Moesia on the 
north ; Rhodop^ ; Pangaua^ now Castagnas ; and Ism£- 
m. From the top of Hamuay it is said, the Euxine and 
the Adriatic seas were both visible. 

Rhfcra. Hebrua^ now Mariza, remarkable for its ra- 
pi^yj and for the coolness and purity of its water ; AIr«» 
'4U9 or Me^fuej now Meato ; and the Lis^u^^ '?rVA.c^\^\^.^!Ci 
lajjd, was not sufficient to supply t\\e ^xiu^ ^^ ^«r^^% 
with WMter0 
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Gulfsy aeasj 9trait9^ C^c. Melat or MeUmcB Sinu§j a 
^ulf west of the Cfiersonesua, Helle% Pontua or the tec ^f 
Hell^j so called from a Theban princess of this namC} who 
18 said to have been drowned in crossing it with her 
brother. This strait, now called the Dardanellca^ is 
about 60 miles long in a winding course, and at a medi- 
um about 3 miles broad ; but where narrowesti less than 
one mile over* Here stood Seatoa on the European sidey 
opposite to Abydoa in Asia, famous for the loves of Hero 
and Leander. Near this place Xerxes made a bridge of 
boats to transport his army* 

The Ptofiontia^ new sea of Marmora^ was connected 
by the BonfihJirua^ with the Euxinusj now the Black sea. 

Islands, Thaaoa or Thaaus^ now Thapso, was Cfle* 
brated for its fertility, its marble quarries^ and its gold 
and silver mines. 

Lemnoa^ now Stalimend, was sacred to Vulcan^ and 
was remarkable for two horrible massacres ; oncj of the 
women in killing their husbands; the other^ in ths 
slaughter of children. 

Samathracia or Samothrace^ now Somothraki, is 6» 
mous for a deluge, which inundated the whole countrfi 
and is said to have risen to the top of the highest mous* 
tains. Imbroat now Embro, in the ^gean sea ; and 
Proconneatity now Marmora^ in the PropontiS) celebrated 
for its fine marble. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

,4ncient. Modern. 

B^zantium^ Constantinople, Stamboul, or the Port 

jfdrianofioliay Adrianople or llaedrine. 

PAilififiifiolia, Philippipoli or Philiba. 

^fioUonia^ Sozopolis or Sizeboli. 

Mcofioiia^ Nicopolis. 

CallifioUay Gallipoli. 

Abdera^ which still preserves its ancient name, 

the birth-place of Democritus, who was called the la 

ing phiiosopher, becaust Vve \3i^^4 \ft \dN.^^.t the i 
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of mankind. It also gave birth to several other gi'eat 
men^aiihough it is said, the air of the city was thick, and 
rendered the inhabitants dull. 

Adrianople was the capital of the Turks in Europe 
before they took Constantinople. 

The Thracians were a. barbarous, cruel, and warlike 
people, addicted to drinking and forbidden pleasures, sub- 
sisting mostly on plunder^ and the milk and flesh of 
sheep. 



ASIA ANTIQUA. 

Am is the grand division of the earth, that was first 
peopled. ' Here Adam and Eve were placed in the gar- 
den of Edeuy disobeyed the command of God by eadng 
the forbidden fruit, and were driven from Paradise to 
get their bread by the sweat of their brow, and to aufier 
the consequenoes of their disobedience. 

KATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains. TauruB was the principal range ' of 
mountains in Asia. It commenced in the western part 
f&A%UiMinory and in various branches of different de- 
nominations, extended eastward through the whole of 
Aua. The principal branches known to the ancients 
besides Taurus, were Antitaurua^ Caucasus^ Amanua^ 
now Moni^ Negro, and Imaus, 



Ancient. 
Mufihratesj 

'^QxarteBj 



BIVXRS. 

Modem, Ancient* 



Euphrates; 
5Basilijiaor 
2 Barema ; 

Gihon ; 
5 Sir OP 
^ Sihon ; 

el Asi ; 



Indusj 

Sindua or 

Sinthu9y 

Hydaspeay 

Grantcusf 

Maandevj 

Gangeaj 
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Modem* 

Sind; 

Shantrou ; 
OusYola ; 
Meinder;. 
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OeeStux Indie vt. 
Mire Medilerraneum, 
Mare Mgeum, 
fftllet/ioniug, 
PnfiontU, 
Bosfihorut T/iraciiig, 
Portcui Euxinua, 
Botfihorui Cimmrriu). 
Palui Mtcdtis, 
Afare Catfiiuni, 
Sinut limbic ui, 
Sirtui Persic usy 
F.rythrteun Mare, 
Sinut Gangeticua, 
Mare BSum, 



OCEANS, BBAS, &o. 

Modem. 



^ 



Indian Ocean 

Medi 

SeaoFHeltcorDardane 
Sea of Mnrmora ; 
Strait of Con stand noplt 
Euxine or Black Sea; 
Sii^'.tofCaff^ J 
Sea of Azof; 

ian Gulf, or Red Sei 

ian Gulfj 
J liu) Sea ; 
>" of Bengal 






i 



tBLAHDS. 

Cyfiruif RhodusT aov Rhodes 



Faihmoa or Pamoit 
CMotiLeaboti Tenedoa, and Icaria, now IcaroB. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS; 



..dtuient namel. 
.•lata Minor, 
Iberia, Colehia > 

&nA Albaniay\ 
.Irmenia Major, 
Armenia Minor, 
Mett/iotamia, 
■^fsyria, 

•^tfria, Palm7/renc,\ 
Phmnicia, Judxa, J 
■^rahia, 

BabyJotUoj or CAai4JMt 
Pertia, 



■&KtrUmay 



Moder" namet, 
Natolia ; 
Georgia, GanRca, > 

and Dagestan ; S 
Turcomania and Georgui 
Aladulia; 
Dinrbeck ; 
CurdisUD ; 
Syria and PalesUne ; 

iraki ' - 

Ferdi; 

\Bal)L,Snblgatnia 
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9tu(anmj Chuiestan; 

Parthuij Irak Agem ; 

Smrmaiia Aaiatica^ Astracan ; 

SytAiOj Siberia ; 

'^£f Cliineae Tartary. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Mountains. Mount Taurus the fargest mountain of 
Asia, as to extent, spreads its branches under differeDt 
names through this country. 

Rivers. The rivers in Asia Minor were the Grant* 
cus^ DOW Ousvola, where Alexander first defeated the 
Persians ; the Pactdlus^ said by the ancients to have 
flowed over golden sands ; the Maander^ celebrated for 
its winding course ; and the Halys^ whose waters were 
of a saltish bitter taste. This liver was famous for the 
defeat of Crasusy king of Lydia^ who was deceived by 
the ambiguous meaning of this oracle, •* If Crceaua ficss^ 
€9 over the Haiysj he shall destroy a great evtfiire" The 
empire was his own. 

Islands. In the east part of the Mediterranean is 
the island of Cy/irus. The principal cities were Pafihos^ 
iK>w Baffo, and Salamis, now F.umugusta. Pafihog was 
the place, where Elymas the sorcerer, at the preaching; 
of St.PauU was struck blind, when attempting to corrupt 
the Mth of Surgius Paulus, the deputy or governor of 
the country. 

Rhodus^ now Rhodes, near the coast ofXycia, is said 
to have risen from the sea. It was remarkable for the 
^lebrated brazen statue of Apollo, called Colossus^ one 
^Hhe seven wonders of the world. Its feet were placed 
^^ on each side of the entrance to the harbour, so that 
thips passed full say under k. It was more than J 0(1 
fcethigh^ and every part ib equal proportion. It vae 
^mol'ished by an earthquake, after having stood almost 
i century. The brass which composed it was sufficient 
\ to load 900 camels . 

Pathmo9 er PttimoS) Icaria or Icaroe> ^amo%) Ch\o^^ 
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Lemv Taiados, arc in the ^gean or Arcttipelaga 

sea, s wliich huvc already been mentioned under 

Eurov-, augh they are generally called AsUttc bt* ' 
Itnt 

e Opposite tlie island or Samoa, was the prom- 

«ntoi', coi,V, near wliicli was fitugUi a celebrated b*t« 

tie, in iboiit 100 tlious»nd Persians were defcnled 

by a n is number of Greeks, on the same Hay thit 

300 thoim— Persians UD'ler Mardonios were defetled 

In the h: of Platxain Greece by a itiMch Rtn>IM 

number •" ns :ii . AtlicniBDB under (!■ 



Subtliviniont. ' and moileta, 

( ^^ramytl.... .iframitll ; 

jEolia. J-l/>ca, lalea ; y^runium, 
. . iJVr.raa, Focliia; Sniuriia, Isini ; 
ioni... I Cluzomfna, VourU ; ii/.Arti/., AkwolWJ 
3Hri ; Ma^nctii, Guzol-lilriri, 
:, Akbisar ; P/,iiadtl/iAia, AUtt- 
Italia, Italflh; 
Halicarnaasus, fiodroun ; CwiJuj, ^— 
^Xaiiiliun, Eksciiide; Paiura, Palera; 
J Myra, Limyr 



f Surdei, San ; I 
\ Thyaiira, Akbi 
(_Sheri -^Italia, I 



Lycia 

Pisidia and \ Pirga,Y^aT»-\\iM,T ; jintioclna, ti'^.^)Mbr, 

ramjjiiilia. ; .St/eusiu, Eushar ; Mfiendu-i, 

Isaurica and rIcomi,m, Konieh j Derbr, AiithHijte : 
Lycaonia. tL.j.iria, 

f Taraui, TarHUUB ; U»ua, AiatSQ ; 

i Mco/inlii, Kenisat-asoud ; 



Cir 



Anuenk Ml!!!! ^Vfti^rra, Bustcreh; Mflii^i,MMlm^ i 
r ./'i.Jsua, Samioun ; Jimatra, Ami, J 

Ponius, 3 ^V.i/.f'zM, Trebisond; £uj,aiartt I 
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Pqihlagonifu Sindfi^, Sinub ; Carambis^ Keremhi ; 
Bithviiia. ^^^^^^^9 Bursa ; Jtfiahitay Moudania ; 

Oalatia. jincyra^ Angoura ; Tavium^ Tchoroum^ 

Phrviria ^Laodicea, Ladik ; Colostta^ Chonos; 
^^ ' c Go7'diumj Gordiu-coni^ ; Pfsfstnua* 

TYoja or Troy, the capital of Troasf was built on a 
Bmall eminence near mount Ida, at the distance of about 
&ur miles from the sea. It iscelebrated for the memorable 
uege ^f tea years^which it sustained against the Greeks^ 
who at length by treachery got within the walls, set fire 
to the city, put the greater part of the inhabitants to the 
swordf and carried the remainder away captive. This 
was what is called the Trojan wavj which forms the sub^ 
ject of the epic poems of Homer and Virgil. 

Efihc8U8 was famous for a temple of the goddess of 
Diana, which is mentioned in the 19th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was 495 feet long and 
300 broad* The roof was supported by 197 columns 60 
feet high. It is said this tempJe was ISO years in build* . 

ifig' 

Militua was the principal city in Ionia. It was the 
birth-place of Thal^s, the father of philosophy, and of 
Anaximander, the inventor of dials, and of maps. 

Iconium^ Lystray and Dcrb^ are the cities mentioned 
in the Acts of the apostles, xiv. 19. where St. Paul 
preached the Gospel, and where he was stoned. 

Tar9U9 was the birth-place of the apostle Paul, and 
was remarkable for the attention of its inhabitants to phi* 
loaophy, and the sciences* 

JVtrira, Nice, is celebrated for the first general tcclh* 
daatical council, which was held there. Gwrdium is fa- 
mous for the Gordian knot^ which Alexander cut whh 
his sword, instead of fairly untying it* 

Mia Mingr was principally settled by colonies from 
Greece, became the field of battle between the contend- 
ing powers of Europe and Ansy ai^ viaa o\ cts^x^i^ ^s^ 
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ject to many reroladons. It was likewise the {Mbtt 
where the apostles particularly exerted themselTes to es- 
tablish the Christian religion. Here were the eei^eii 
ehurches of Ada, which St. John addressed in theRen* 
lations. 

COIJCHIS, ALBANIA, IB£RIA. 



These comitrieSf new Georgia, inchidiiig 
Imaretta« and part of Circassia, were sitnaud 
the Euzine and Caspian seas. They are 
but extremely fruitful. 

Pha8t9 was the capitsfl of Colchis, and cdebraled fai 
fable for the expedition of the Argonauts from Greeos' 
in aearch of the gMenJIeece^ by wUch is undcntood-llM 
rich productions of the oountry. 

ARMENIA. 

Armenia Major^ now Turcomania, is a monntainoM 
country. Here are TaurtiM^ jintUauru9^ Neph&tes, teu 
and according to some. Mount Jiraroi^ where Noub'saik 
first rested. ^ 

The rivers TigrU and Eufihraief take their riao bt 
this country.' 

The prinaipal towns were Tltgrtmocerta and Art^x^ 
ata. 

SYRIA. 

Syria once extended from Cilicia and mount AsHMie 
to Arabia and Egypt, and from the Meditermeni totto 
Euphrates. It was divided into five parts. 

Subdhfhiona. Principal Hmrnu 

Commagan^, S^iiio«a/a) Semisat ; S^gwMj 

fAntUchia^ Antioch ; Beramj Alqppaft 

Seleucis or J St^S^Jir? ^^^^ ' 
Syria Propria, ^ Heliofi'M^^ Balbec ; 

I .1/exandria) KVeuaM^seSta^ ^ 

V^daroou. 
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CoeleSyria) ^ 



Damascus ^Demttk; Palmyra^ Tad« 



mor. 



Phoenicia, 

Judea or 
Palsestina, 



5 Tyrusy Tyre, SidoTiy Scidc ; Trifiolis, 

I Tripoli. 

{ HjEROsoLTMJy Jbrusalbmj Bcthlc* 

\hem<i Bethel^ Efihrainiy ^c. 
PalaestiDa, called also the Holy Landy the Land of 
Canaan^ of Israel^ and of Judahy was again diyided, first 
into twelve tribes ; afterwards into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel^ and at last by the Romans into sereral 
districts. 



Districts, 



Calilaea, 



Samaria, 



Judca, 



Philistsa, 

Beraea or 
Gilead 

Edomor 
Idumsea, 



Principal town** 

rCana, Chorazin, Capernaum, Jezreel, 
J Tiberias, Mount Gilboa, Bethlehem, 
J Nazareth near Mount Tabor, Nain, 
V.Zabulon, Ptolemais, now Acre. 

Samaria, Cassarea, Joppe. 

Jerusalem^ the capital, was built on 

four hills, called Sion^ Acra^ Moriahj 
\ and Bezetha; Jerico, Bethel, Gilgal^ 
I Ephralm, Hebron, Mamre, Bethlehem^ 
I the birth*place of our Saviour ; £m« 
t.maus, Rama, Gibia. 

Gaza, Gath, Ascalon, Azotus or Asdod, 

and Ekron. 

Ramoth-Gilead, Ashtaroth, and Decap* 

olis, which was a confederacjr of ten 

cities. 

Zoar, Theman, amd Bozra. 



Mounzaint. A chain of mountains pervades Syria 
bom north to south* The highest and most remarkable 
^ lib^uus or Lebanon, Sharon, Tabor, Nebo, Pisgah, 
Carmel, Seir, 8cc. 

Lakes or seas. Genesareth or 7V^^^',and Asfihal* 
{**«« or Mare Mortuum, which, from its stagnant waters, 
ttpow called the Dead sea» This lake is ao tL^l^vV^ax 
"^tttber animals not vegetables \i\e VxkVt* \v. *\* \sa».\V| 



IH AKABIA. 

1€0 milM io •sptmitt «Ad b juiptaitd to occupy the place 
where the cities ef Sodom oni O^imorrak once iMhL 

The pnocipel cbrer imh /ordeeei or Jordui) wUeh 
connected the iJ)ove lekea together* 

PoUHim^t Juiaawm4im prindpal scene oC Ae 
Various roTeisdoiis of Oody end of 4iie won^erftit-. < wr k 
of the jredempdon jof man* It was situated aleag the 
eastern ahore of the lilditecffaeean aes > eilifindiin i>as< 
180 ndlea nertb and south between 11 d e gt »e a» eisA^ 
defrees and 40 awautea ^orth faitiiuidei Had wm^ 
to ndles in breadth. '*i >v .jt^s 

This was a country of mountdns and TsllieB^ifd ef 
hills and plains. The climate was genenlljr 1M> aiii 
thooghagceeaUj moderated bjr refreshing breesee fgpsgi 
the loowtains. The soil was fisrtBoi predociqg gtaMb 
fudlf ^rasa br cattlot and herb for the yenrioe or wiM 
and wine and oil that maketh glad die heart, and bfert 
that giveth strength. It was a busd Aiwing widaedBK 
and honey • ^' :-¥' 

The ancient ifihabitants were numerous and extreuie* 
ly addicted to idolatry, superstition and gross irirlpoctaeaSi 
for which they were driven out and destroyed by the 
Jews,. who in their turn became as degenerate and aia* 
ful, notwithstanding the miraeuious dispensations of God 
to reclaim and instruct them. In consequence of whiek' 
they likewise, although the once favoured people of 
Qod, were driven from this land of promise^ ixA are at. 
thia^day dispersed among all the nations of the earth* 
They hewevec still look with longing eyes to their 
tive land, and sigh for a return ; and we have the 
ance of Scripture, that the day is approaching when thb : 
wonderfuji people shall again revisit their ancient ioher* 
itance, and shall then worship and serve the<Sod oT 
their fathera* ' 

ARABIA. "!: 

Arabia was divided into three parts. • « .. 

Dhfisiom. PrineifuU towno. 

Arabia Deserta) T^a^%a€u%« 



ARABIA. Ifl 

CPetraj or Jrce; Berenlc^^ more 
Arabia Petrsea, -< anciently EzionGeber^ Phara or 

(^ Paranj and Arsinof^ now Suez. 
Arabia Felix, Sabatha^ Sanaa ; Mariabay Mareb. 

Arabia Felix was the southern part of Arabia, and 
remarkable for its fertility. 

Near the northern part of the Sinus Arabicus, now 
the Red sea, were the mountains, Sinai and Horeb. On 
Mount Sinai the law to the Israelites was given to Mo- 
ses, amidst an awful and miraculous display ot the maj« 
esty of Grod. 

Babylonia ard Ckaldeay now Eyraco, or Irica Ara- 
Ucy was north of the Persian g;ulf on the rirer Euphra- 
tes. 

Babyhn^ the capital, was one of the roost ancient cit- 
ies in the world, and celebrated for its mag;niiicence and 
extent. It was 60 miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a wall 50 feet thick and 300 feet high, and had iOO 
brazen gates. 

Meaofiotamia^ now Diarbec, was between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tig^s. 

The principal towna were Msibis^ Seleuciay now Bag* 
dady Batn^j and Edease. 

Some have supposed the Garden of Edtn was in 
Mesopotamia. 

Aaayriaj now Curdistan, was east of the river Ti- 
gris. 

The principal cities were Mnua or ATncxr^, ArbeiOj 
and Cteaifihon, 

Media extended along the Caspian sea. Its chief 
town was Ecbatana^ now Hamadafi. 

Perai9 and Suniava^ new Persia;— -Principal tovmtj 
PeraBpHia^ Suaa^ and Elymaia. 

The countries east of Persia were little known to the 
ancient Romans, and therefore seldom men Joi>ecl except 
Ib the history of Alexander the Greats who extended 
his conquests to the river Indus. 

18 



l&S AFRICA. 

AFRICA- 

NATURAL DIVISIOVS. 

Mountaini, Atlaa is the principal mountain in Afri* 
ca, that was anciently known. It runs across the desert 
from £g:7pt to the Atlantic ocean, and is so high that 
the ancients imagined) the heavens rested on its top. 

Biverg, The JVtlua or Nile, is the largest and most 
celebrated river of Africa. Its sources were unknown 
to the ancients, as were also the causes of its annual in* 
undations, to which Egypt owes its extraordinary fertili- 
ty. It is now ascenained, that this river rises in the 
mountains of the Moon in Abyssinia, and that its imm- 
dations are caused by the periodical rains, which for sev- 
eral months annually prevail in that country. It mns 
northerly through the whole extent of Egypt. At the 
town of Cercasorum it divides itself into several streamii 
and falls into the Mediterranean sea by seven moutlia« 

OCEANS, SEAS, &C. 

jlncient. Modem. 

Oceanua jitlanticuay Atlantic Ocean. 

Oce^nua Indicusy Indian Ocean. 

Mar^ Mediterrancum^ Mediterranean sea. 

Si7iU8 Arabicua^ Arabian Gulf, or Red sea. 

Fretum Herculeum^ Strait of Gibraltar. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Ancient, Modem. 

Mauritania Tingitana^ Morocco. 

Mauritania Caaarienaia^ Algiei*s. 

Mimidioy Africa Proftria^ Tunis. 

Tri/ioHtana^ Trl^'* 



EGYPT. Its 

Qyrcnaica^ Libya Sufieriory Barca. 
Mgyfituay Egypt- 

Ubya Inferior^ Gatulia^ Biledulgerid. 
S9&tudine99 Zaara, or the Desert. 

Antotel€9j Negroland. 

JEsAiofiiiti and Libya fiaray Upper Ethiopia. 
Mthiopia fiardy Lower Ethiopia. 

-fiGYPTUS oa EGYPT. 

DhfiaioTUm Principal totona. 

« . CMemfihia^ near the place where Grand 
8 Derior 1 ^^^^^ °°^ stands; Thebes, Thebes, Cofi^ 

iEgyptus C Peluaium, Damiettay Canofittsj near 
Inferior, or < which is now Rosetta ; Saia^ JSTauetatia / 
the Delta* (_ Mexavdria, 

In the east of Lower Egypt was the land of Goshen^ 
where the children of Israel dwelt. 

Egypt was one of the most celebrated countries in 
the world. In ancient times it was esteemed the school 
of learning ; and the most illustrious men in Greece re* 
sorted thither for instruction. 

No country exhibits such wonderful productions of 
art and labour, as Egypt. One of the most useful of these 
works was the celebrated lake Maria, which was more 
than SOO miles in circumference, and said to have been 
dug by an ancient king of the same name. It was in* 
tended as a reservoir of the superabundant waters during 
the inundation of the Nile. After the river had subsid- 
ed, the waters of the lake were drawn off by canals in 
vari«ius directions to supply the country, as it very sel- 
dom or never rains in Egypt. 

The pyramids are another stupendous work of the 
Egyptians. It is supposed, they were designed to be 
the burial-places of the ancient kin^a. TYi^X^t^^^n. \:v«* 
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ers about 10 acres of ground, and is more than 500 fc€t 
in perpendicular height. 

Ne«r tue pyramids are subterranean vaults of prodi« 
gious extent, in which were deposited the embalmed bo- 
dies ()^ tlie Eu:yptians, commonly called mummies. Some 
of these bodies are still perfect and eniire, although they 
have been kept more than 300 J years. The art of em- 
balming the bodies of the dead in this manner is now lost. 

The labyrinth was, another wonderful production of 
the Egyptian kings. It consisted of 1 2 pakces, and 3000 
houses, built of marble, under ground, or covered over, 
communicating with each other by innumerable wind* 
ing passages, so intricate and perplexing, that to escape 
from it v/cis almost impossible. 

Another remarkaole woric was the famous light-tow- 
er on the islaud of Phiios, raised so high, as to be seen 
at the distance of 100 miles. 

These are some of the wonders of Egypt, which 
show, that their knowledge of mechjiiics must have heea 
very great, if not sioei ior to what is now possessed. 

The country from Egyi)t to ilie Atlantic, now called 
the coast of Burbary, for the space of near 2000 miles, 
borders all the way on a barren sandy desert, called 
Zaara or Sahara^ which sometimes approaches within 
a few miles of the Meditei mncan. 

In Marmorica stood the temple Jupiter- Ammon, id 
the middle of a sandy desert, through which travelleri 
were guided by the stu^s. 

Cyrenaica v»'as in the northern part of Africa; its 
capital was Cijrenr ; the other cities were Burccj Ptole* 
ma^^^ Btmuict'^ Etc. 

1 I.r/if!ii, Oea^ and Sabrata were the principal cities in 
the Reifio S'/rticuyOv TripoUtana. 

The ca;)ital oF Africa Propria was Carthago or Car- 
tha-^c. It was built by a colony from Tyre 8 or 9 hiin- 
d t' I V . ^rs before the Christian era ; it fl« urished 7 or 8 
h'l ■( -.(1 vcars, and its greatest population -was no less 
than 700 thousand inhabitants. It maintained the mem- 
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orable wara with the RotnanS) called the Puttie warsf in 
the third of which Carthage was totally destroyed by the 
■econd Scipio Africanus, 147 years befoi'e Christ. 

About 15 miles east from Carthage Was I'une^j now 
Tunisy at the mouth of the river Bagradu^ near which 
the army of Regulus, the Roman general, destroyed an 
enormous serpent with their engines of war, after It had 
lulled a great number of the soldiers. The skin, which 
is said to have been 130 feet in length, was carried to 
Rome, and long preserved there. 

Htdrunutum^ ThafiHuaj'dud^ Utica were in this part of 
Afriea. 

JVumidia was divided into two kingdoms, MaBayH and 
Maaattli. Musinissa was the moat celebrated king of the 
former, and Syphax oi the latter. 

The piincipal towns were Tabraca, Hififio Regiua^ 
Ruficade, Cirta ; and Zamoj which was famous lor the 
defeat of Hannibal by Scipio. 

Mauritania^ now Fez and Morocco, extended to the 
western coast of Africa, and was bounded south by Gx« 
tulia and the Atlas mountains. 

The principal towna were Caaarea^ and Tingia^ now 
Tangier, bouth of the Fretum Herculeum,now the strait 
of Gibraltar. 

West of Gtttulia were the Inaula Fortunat^^ or For- 
tunate Isles, now the Canaries. They were represented 
as the abode of the blessed, and the residence of virtuous 
souls after this life. 

North of these were the Inaula Purfiuraria^ now the 
Madeiras ; and south of ihem were the Inaula Heafter' 
idea of the ancients, supposed by some to be the Cape 
Verd islands. 

Mthiofiia was situated south of Egypt, and extended 
aloag the Red sea southward, to parts of Africa unknown 
to the ancients. Itprobably comprehended the countries 
now called Dongola, Sennar, Abyssinia, and partof Adei 

or Zeila* 

IS*^ 
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The most usual name of Ethiopia was Abaaene ; but 
in scripture it was called the land of Cush. 

Tiie principal nations, that inhaluted this countrji 
were the Blemmyes^ fabled to hare had no heads* their 
mouth and eyes being fixed in their breasts. This storj 
might perhaps have proceeded from their having very 
short necks. 

The Trogloditeafrtre a very savage nation} that lived 
in caves, and fed on serpents, lizards, Sec* Their lan« 
guage had no articulate sounds, but resembled the shriek- 
ing oi bats. The Pigmiea lived in a province near *ht 
Troglodites, and were extremely short, black, and hairy. 

The metropolis of this country was Auxume. The 
principal river was the Nile^ which took its rise among 
the mountains of the Moon. 
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Ikving given a geografihical outline qfthe differenC fiartt 

jf^ihe earthi doth ancient and modern^ it may be firofi^ 

tr to Mention the different forms qf government^ the 

» 
firincifial empires which have existed^ and the different 

kinds qfreUgion which have firevailed. 

POLITICIAL DIVISIONS. 

An em/lire consists of sereral large countries, subject 
o one soTereign, called an emfieror. 

A kingdom is a less extent of country, subject to one 
K)vereign, called a king, 

A dutchy or /irincipality is a still less extent of coun- 
Tji governed by one, who is himself subject to the su- 
)renie power. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

A state is a lar^;e society of men, united under one 
government for their common security and welfare. 

The constitution of a state is the wnole boily of the 
lawt) which secures the rights ot the people, and regu- 
lates the conduct of their rulers. 

The sovereignty oi di. state is the powcf, that governs 
it. 

'Every regular government consists of three branches, 
^ legislative y the judiciary^ and the executive, 

.A. The iegislafure or legislative /kover makes the 
laws for the government of the people. 

The legislative power is generally composed of three 
othen» which, in the government of the Unitid States^ 
Mm the President^ the Senate^ and the House qf Repre* 
amtaii9€$j and when assembled, they are called Can* 
fruts 



in FORMS OP GOVERNMENT. 

In the inilividual states the leghlaiurt c 
Governor, Senate^ Be Haute of Rrfireteniati-vi 
convened, are in some of the slates called the gfnm 
tu*tmbty, in olhers, the grneralcburt, »ia in MdBMcbiiMUi 

In England tlie legialaiurt is compos. d of tbe i~ 
and two separate bodies of men, called 1-orda and Cm 
tnoJti. The Lords are the Albilily ; the Commons arc 
chosen by the people. When these branches are >ssem- 
bled 10 make laws, and to deliberate oii national uSun, 
thej are called the raTliamrni. 

2. The Judiciary is that brunch of a regular gorcru* 
ment, which explains the Uw, and bears and detcrminet 
all complaims. It ia vesied in several jui^^m, who fonn 
a court. 

3. The execiiih't fiovrr sees thut the law»&rc put is 
execution. It is vested either in a governor^ pre»tdnlt 
ting or emperor. 

TheJ^rmqf government is the particular mknitcr.ln 
which it is exercised. 

There are three kinds oF government, which, under 
varioua modi (i cations, coniiiiiute all others; inv<i«ralyr 
oriniBeraey, and demoeracy. 

1, A monarchy is where the sovereignly or m 
po-a'cr \i vested in the hands of one individual, calMl 
mor.arch, whether a iH''j-or an caifierar. 

A limited manarcfiy is where the power of (tie h 
reign is limited by laiv. 

Ad aibiirary or ahaoluie mnni.vc\-.y is where iheM 
reign ia not limited by law ; but he disposes of the li 
and property of his subjects at his pleasure. 

In an ai*oluie gtvernmeni there are no laws, but < 
villof [be sovereign. If he exercise his power will 
severity and abuse, he is called a deif\ot or ivram. 

An elective monarchy is where the sovereign is ip- 
pointed by the suffru^es or votes of the people- 

A htredilary monarchy is where the auprcma autlMI^ ' 
'Uy, honors, and titles, descend from one soverci^ to Ml 
other by rij^ht of inheritance, establisheil by laWfU [rM 
AtbCT to KMl* . 
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9. An aristocracy is where the supreme power is 
vetted in a council of select mcmberS) sometimes called 
the nodiHiy, 

Sm A democracy is where the supreme power resides 
iD the whole body of ihe people. 

A rc/iu6lic is where the supreme power is intrusted 
by the people to councils, composed of members^ chosen 
for a limited time, and where there are several indepen- 
dent states united in one general government. 

The government of the United States is a re/iubliCf 
and it is the only one that now exists. 

A mixed government partakes oi monarchy^ arisfocra* 
cy^ and demgcracyj as is exemplified in the British gov- 
ernment. 



THE MOST REMARKABLE EMPIRES THAT 

HAVE EXISTED. 

The Babylonian or Msyrian empire, the first called 
universal^ is supposed to have been founded by Nimrod 
S3i7 years before Christ. It continued about i450 
yttrs« 

Cyrus conquered the Babylonians, and on the ruin of 
their empire established that of the Medes and Peraiansf 
the second universal empire, 438 years before Christ. 

Mexander the Great conquered ttie Persians under 
/)af7if«. their lasi king, and established the Grecian, which 
was the third universal empire, 330 years before ChrisN 

After the death of Alexander, liis conquests were di- 
vided among his gerteraU ; the principal of which were> 
Pfkmy in J&gyfit^ Srieucus in Jaioj and the descendants 
of ^ntigonus in MacedoJiia. 

■ All these kingdoms were subdued by the Romans^ 
who established the fourth universal empire, and extend^ 
id it over all the important parts of Europe, Asia^ and 
Afrk«« 
" ' Tte Roman empire was overturned in the west b^ 
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the 09th9 and FandaU^ and other barbarous nations from 
the north) in the fourth and fifth centuries^ whose deacen-' 
dants now possess some of the finest and richest coon- 
tries in £urope— in the east, first by the followers of 
Mcihoroet, under the name of Saraceni ; and finally by 
the Turk§^ who still keep possession of their conquests. 
The most distinp^uished empires of the present dme 
are the French, the Russian, and the British. 



DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 

Religion is a system of divine faith and worship. 

There we four kinds of religion, the Pagan or Hn» 
then^ the Jcwiuh^ the Christian^ and the MaAomct^ith ^ 
more properly Mohammedan. 

Paganiam is the worship of false gods, such as idok 
or imagga^ made by men*s hands ; or natural objects, as 
the sun, mrion, Htars, rivers, and sometimes ferocious 
beasts, or other objects. 

JudaUm is the worship of the one true God, as reTea*** 
ed in the Old Testament ; but it rejects the New Testa- 
ment. 

ChriatianUy is the worship of the troe God, as revesl* 
ed in both the Old and New Testament ; and aa taught 
by Jesus Christ) and his disciples and apostles. 

Mahometaniftm or lulamiam^ is a system of faith and 
worship composed of Paganiamy Judaism^ and Chriatiaiti^ 
ty, Mahomet or Mohammed, a celebrated impostor of 
Arabia, was the author of this system. His followers 
are called Mahometans or Musuulmen^ and the book con- 
taining their religion, is called the Koran or jfieoran» 

The Christian religion is divided into various sects 
or denominations. 

The Roman Catholic religion, or Pofiery^ professes to 
be the Christian religion, and differs from other denom- 
inations principally in the belief of the in/alliWity and 
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twfiremaey of the Pofiej (in Latin fiofutj signifying fa» 
ther.J 

Bj the iM^tUHbUUy of the Pope is understood^ that 
dM Pope cannot err in ecclesiastical matters ; and by his 
tuj^emmcy is meant, his power or authority over all the 
churches, the kings and princes of the earth . This pow- 
er of the Pope was, for ages, actually exercised to a won^ 
derfol extent ; but for many years past it has been di« 
minishing. 

In consequence of the corruptions and abuses of 
popery a schism or rupture was in the sixteenth century 
made in the church qfJRome or popery. 

The Prote8tant9 2Lre those, who separated themselves, 
and protested against the authority and decrees of the 
Pope and his adherents. 

. All denominations of Chrisdans, who reject the 
Csitholic religion, are called firote€tant§ or reformed; but 
by the Roman Catholics they are called heretics^ The 
separation itself-is called the r^ormaiion. 

The Prote9tant9 are again divided into yarieus sects* 
The GxMm>;«and the Lutherans are those, who em- 
brace the opinions of the two most eminent reformers} 
GsMn and Luther. 

EpiBCOfiacy^ or the Church ofEnglandj does not differ 
mUerially in doctrines, or articles of belief, from Calvin- 
ismi but principally in its discipline and form of wor- 
ship. 

The Church qf England maintains a diveruty of 
link among its pastors or teachers, the chief of whom 
■sra called biahofie and archbUhofis, This form of church 
lOfiniment is sometimes called firelacy or hierarchy. 

The Presbyterians are generally Calvinists, and allow 

aoauperiority among the ministers of religion, who are 

pifM /tresbyters. The church is governed by meet- 

, fagt called presbyteries or synods j consisting of ministers 

a«d toy members, called ruHng elders. 

.'•When a religion is sanctioned by law, and its leach- 
eie Buppott e d by the public^ it is called the etC«6{UKed 



reUgion,OT eharck i as EflUa/iaci/ la EBglaiKl,ao6 A)|m| 
■ iylerianiim in Scotland. f^ 

Those who dtfTer from the eMablitbcd dioroh Ua 
calle<} diasfnlert, noncanformitU,diii*iilmi», aeceaerm, tf 
taTiea,liuritan», fcc. If theieiire ttllovred openly to pro- 
fess their religian. they ure suid l« be iuter«ied. 

BaftlUu are those who deny the efficacy of infuit 
b^tism. 

Iridefiendenu or CovgregatioTiaU'r* are thosci nhio 
asiert, that there U no authority in scripture for a nation* 
al or c«tablishetl religion. 

Those who adhere to Calvinism, or the eiitablitthtt: 
church, itrc called oriAodoxi th«^ wliodo Bol,Arirrodiix- ^ 

Deittt are those, who (imlcss io believe Ik th« CX' I 
istence of a Suprrme Brhig, but deny alt rev«)ati<». I 

jliheiatg d«ny the exUtcnce sf tbe Supreme B«ingi 
. «ad rsject all reli^i»n. 
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Pfie ftHowin^ b a |penend summary of the different attfons ift 
lour principal diTisions of the earthy bhowingr, tt one view* 
capitaJf population, religion, rerenue, and government of eachr 
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Summary of the population of the World^andofthe 
principal Religious Denominations. 
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^evf9 ... ... 9,000,000 

)^aAom€ian$ ..... 140,000,000 

^agana ...... 481,000,000 



Total 800,000,000 

Subdivisions among Christians may be thus : 

^roteniantM ..... 50,000,000 

Greeks and Armenians ... 30,000,000 

':athoUcsyfK,c 90,000,000 



Total .... 170,000,000 
Hence it appears, that about one iifth part only of t.i6 
luman race have yet embraced the Christian religion in 
toy of its forms. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 

\lfthe earth; its Internal Structure ; its Cavesj and $ub' 

terraneous Passages, 

Whev a cursory survey of the surface of our globe 
B taken, a thousat»d objects offer themselves wi>icl>, 
hough long known, still excite curiosity. The most 
ibvious beauty that strikes the eye, is the verdant cover^ 
Dg of the earth, which is formed by a happy mixture ot 
lerbs and trees of various magnitudes and uses, it hati 
«en often remarkaed, that no colour refreshes the eye so 
rell as green ; and it may be added, as a further proof 
f the assertion, that the inhabitantsof those places, where 
be fields are continually white with snow, generally be- 
»me blind long before the usual decay of nature. 

The advantage, which arises from the verdure of the 
ieldS} is not a little improved by their agreeable inequal* 
ties. There are scarcely two natural landscapes, thai 
iSer prospects entirely reseiubling each other ; their 
iaings and depressions, their hills and vallies, are never 
intirely the same, but always offer something new to en* 
leitaiii and enliven the imagination. 

To increase the beauties of the face of nature, the 
isdacape is greatly improved by springs and Ukft.'&^^sA 
fiteraected by rifulets. These land ^\i\\\^Vftfcv^\ft>3ft» 
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prospect, f^ive motion aud coolness to the air, and foc^ 
aish the means of subsistence to animate nature. 

Such are tiie most obvious tranquil objects, that every 
where oiFer themselves ; but there are others of a more 
avrl'ul and magnificent kind ; the mountains, rising above 
the ctouiis, and topt with snow ; the ri\er, pouring down 
their sides, increasing as it runs, and losing itself at 
la^t in the ocean ; the ocean, spreading its immense 
■bert of waters over more than half the globe, swelling 
and subsiding at well known intervals, and forming a 
communication between the most distant parts of liie 
earth- 

If we leave those objects, that seem natural to onr 
earth, but which keep the same constant tenor, we are 
presented with the ^reat irregularities of nature. I'he 
bunting mountain ; the abrupt precipice ; the unfathom- 
able cavern ; the headlong cataract, and the rapid whirl- 
pool. 

In descending to the objects immediately below tlie 
surface of the globe, we shall there find wonders still as 
ama7iiM;. For the most part the earth lies in regular 
beds or layers of various substanoes, every bed growing 
thicker in proportion us it lies deeper, and its contents 
become more dense and campact. 

We shall find in almost all our subterranean inquiries 
an amozing number of shells, that once belonged to 
aquatic animals. Here and there, at a distance fix>m the 
sea, are beds of oyster-shells, several yards thick, and 
many miles over. Tliese, which are duu^ up by the pea* 
sants in every country, are regarded uith little curiosity 
because they are so common. But it is otherwise 
with an inquirer into nature ; he finds them, not only hi 
shape, but in substance, every way resembling those thst 
are bred in the sea, and he is, therefore, at a lost how to 
account for their removal. 

Yet not one part of nature alone, but all her produc* 

tions and varieties brcome the objects of the philoso* 

phcT h inq;iiry ; every appeumnce« however commoiif 

i/Tords jnattcr for liia conlempW^ou ; he inquires Kow, 
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y the surface of the earth has come to have those 
and depressions, which most mea call natural ; 
ands in what manner the mountains were formed, 
what their uses consist; he asks from whence 
arise ; and how rivers flow round the convexity 
^lobe ; he enters into the examination of the eb» 
id flowings, and the other wonders of the deep; 
jahits himself with the irreguluiities of nature, 
1 endeavour to investigate their causes, by which, 
he will become better acquainted with their his- 
The internal structure of the globe becomes an 
af his curiosity, and though his inquires can 
ut little way, yet his imagination will supply the 
Eie will endeavour to account for the situation of 
rine fossils, that are found in the earth, and for 
earance of the different beds, of which it is com- 
These inquiries have of late years employed 
spicndid talents, indefatigable in their pursuits, 
ly attached to the investigation oi' truth, and whose 
'ected industry merits applause and gratitude. 
1 have penetrated to very small depths below the 
surface. The deepest mine, which is that at 
irg in Hungary, reaches not more than two thirds 
ile, a very small distance, when compared with 
lusand miles, the distance from the surface to the 
of the earth. A bee, who darts his sting into an 
1 elephant, does more in proportion towards dis« 
g the internal structure of those animals, than 
s yet done in lus endeavours to penetrate the bo* 
le globe. 

m examining the earth, where it has been open- 
ly depth, the first coat, t)iat is commonly found at 
face, is that light coat of blackish mould, which 
5 is called garden^earth^ which has b«en probably 
from animal and vegetable bodies, decaying and 
iuto this substance. This coat serves as a store* 
from whence animal and vegetable natures are 
i ;. and thus ar§ the bleasingft o{ ^% ^qxv>02wm^ 
19* 
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with unceasing circulation. This external covering sup- 
plies man with ull the true riches he enjoys. He may 
bring up gold and jewels from greater depthSf but they 
are merely the toys of a capricious being* things upon 
vhich he has placed an imaginary value, and for which 
the unwise alone part with the more substantial blesunga 
of life. 

The earth, says Pliny, like a kind motheri receives 
us at our birth, and sustains us when born. It is this 
alone of all the elements around us, that is never found 
the enemy of man., The body of waters deluges him 
with rains, oppresses him with hull, and drowns him 
with inundations ; the air rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempests, or lights up the volcano : but the earth, gen* 
tie and indulgent, ever subservient to the wants of mani 
spreads his walk with flowers, and his table with plenty ; 
returns with interest every good committed to her care; 
and thou^rh she produces some poisons, she also furnish- 
es antidotes. 

If frcim this external surface wc descend deeper,and 
view the eurth cut perpendiciiUnly downwards, the lay- 
ers will be found regularly disposed in their proper or- 
der, thoui^h they are diflercnt in diflcrent situations. 
These layers arc sometimes very extensive, and are of* 
ten found to spread over a space of some leagues in rir* 
cumfercHce. But it must not be supposed, that they sN 
uniformly continued over the whole glubc, without fesy 
interruption ; on the contrary, they are, at small inte^ 
vals, interrupted by perpendicular fissures ; the earth 
resembling, in this respect, the niuddy bottom of a pond, 
from whence the water has been dried ofl'bytheson, 
and thus opening in several chinks, which descend in 
a direction perpendicular to its surface. These fihsurct 
are many times found empty, but more frequently ctoie 
with adventitious substances, which the rain, or some 
accidental causes, have conveyed to fill their cavitieSi 
The openings are not less different than their contenti, 
some not being above half an inch wide^some a §ao^mA 
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lome several hundred yards asunder. These last form 
those dreadful chasms, that are to be found in the Alps, 
at the edge of which the traveller stands, dreading to 
look down into the unfathomable gulf below. 

But the chasms to be found in the Alps are nothing 
to what may be seen in the Andes. These amazing 
mountains, in comparison with which the foriaer are 
but little hills, hav» their fissures in proportion to 
their magnitude. In some places they are a mile wide^ 
and deep in proportion j and there are others that run 
under ground, aud resemble in extent a province. 

Of this kind aKo is the cavern called Eden-hole^ in 
Derbyshire, in Englancl, which was sounded by a line 
two thousand eight hundred feet in length, without find- 
ing the bottom or meeting with water ; and yet the 
mouth at the top is not above forty yaids over. This 
immeasurable cavern ruub perpendicularly downward ; 
and the sides ot it seem to tally so plainly, as to show 
that they were once united. Those who visit the place 
generally procure stones to be thrown down, which, strik- 
ing against the sides of the cavern, produce a sound, that 
resembles distant thunder, dying away, as the stone goes 
deeper. 

Besides these fissures we frequently find others, that 
descend but a little way, and then spread themselves of- 
ten to a great extent below the surface. Many of these 
•Bvems may be*the production of art and human indus- 
try, for retreats to protect the oppressed, or shelter the 
apoiler. The famous labyrinth of Candia is supposed to 
be the work of art. The stone-quarry of Maestricht is 
evidently made by labour; carts enter at its mouth, and 
load within and return, then discharge their fright into 
boats, that lie on the brhik of the Maese. This quarry 
ia so large, that forty thousand people may take shelter 
IdU ; and it in general serves for this purpose, when ar« 
niea march that way, becoming then an impregnable 
ivirMt to the people^ that live in the neighbourhood. 
Notbmg can be more beautiful than this cav^civ^^ViA'x 
lighted op witii torches \ for ther^ %x« ^ty^t^aab.^ ^ 



said to be very extensivei but no part of the wor 
greater number of aitificidl cavcrus than Spain 
wc:re made to serve as retreats to tlie ''htistians 
the fuiy oi the Mours, when ihcy conqucied thi 
try. 

There Is scarcely a counlry in the world wii 
natural caverns, and many new ones are disco^ei 
ry day. In Kn^ and we have Oakley -Hole u\ 
puik-Hole. T:ic lurmer lies on ihc bouth sine < 
dip- Hi lis, wiiltin a mile of the town of Wells 
ceivc u just id('>i ot thiM, wc must imagine a prec 
more than a hundred y.ii'ds hi^h on the side of i 
tnin, whicii shelves away -i mile above. In th 
opening;, irito which you enter, ^uin^ along upon ; 
uncveii pavement, sometimes asct'hding and soi 
dc.s'fmdini^. 'Vhc roof in some places is fifty fc 
the iloor, and in others it ib so low that a man inu 
to pdss. From every pirt of the flwor there are 
sparry concretions of various fi«;urc!t, that hai 
likened to men, lions, &.c. At the farthest part 
cavern rises u stieam of wuter well stored with f\ 
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BtioDi formed by the water dropping from the roof 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, that 
ktives bad been accustomed to look at as a giant. 
i proceeded, new wonders offered themselves ; the 
formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of 
ed grove ; some white, some green, and all re- 
I in due perspective. They struck us with the 
amazement, as we knew them to be mere produc* 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had in her 
1 moments dressed the scene* as if for her amusoi 

Ve then descended into a spacious amphitheatrei 
ch we lighted our flambeaux, and when the place 
impletely illuminated, never oould the eye be pre- 
. with a more glittering, or a more magnificent 

The roof all hung with solid icicles, transparent 
IS, yet solid as marble- The eye could scarcely 
the lofty and noble ceiling ; the sides were regu- 
brmed with spars, and the whole presented the idea 
lagnificent theatre, illuminated with an immense 
ion of lights. The floor aonsisted of solid marble ; 
the several places, magnificent columns, thronesy 
and other objects appeared, as if nature had de* 
I to mock the curiosities of art. Our voices, upon 
,ng or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
{81 ; and upon the firing; of a gun, the noise and 
>erations were almost deafening. In the midst of 
and amphitheatre rose a concretion about fifteen 
gh, that in some measure resembled an altar, from 
) taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated 

The beautiful columns that shot up round the al* 
^ared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
I represented the customary ornaments of this sa* 

i another account the grotto Del Cane, near NapleSf 
ns notice. It lies on the side of a hill, near which 
■Dt resides, who keeps a number of dogs for the 
le of shewing the experiment to the curious, 
emering this place* wluch ia'a \iVL\« cvi^^n^ ^^ 
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rSlS MOUNTAINS 
aerrcrcankeeno yl\Ah\v mxriuot hs p< 
iMily,to wiitiitiD Tout uf ll)t bottom, the V 
■diigvd wiiti u cMiluur r«ft(-nii'lin^ it>a(, wliirti h|^ 
fltai^nunt u^tti*. When iht dof, tl)U |iliih>u< 
Diariyi'inHtamehuvt calluil hiii>.l)> held uLovcthit 
be doen not vccm to lieltltu tmMlctt tiK^htcu 
but vhcn UU hcud lb tUrual Uctun lowci , he fee u nn 
•Itu^kIcs to ^ct Irec; bui. In liic «pncc ol lour i 
lltliiuto, he nppvurn to iatc %\\ RCriiuilon, JinJ t« 
•ut tteenimxl) wtthoiit Ilk. Dniufierbiiiiig pluii( 
M u nciKhbDiiniiK ■■ikc. Iio qulclily rccoverB, ui 
kofuc witlioui tlio ftmuliest apparcot injury. 

MOUNTAlNa. 

In those countries, which couitiit onljr orplrir 
■miilleu elevaitODs uq apt to ekcue wund«r. b 
liiitt. whieli U flfliircly Bat, n Utile ridice of bllla ii i 
n«:ar iltc BCd-Bide, which Boerhaave t^neralljr poloti 
to nit, ptipili, aa mounuinn of no sraall cuuMiiei 
■Wliiii woulJ be the acnsutionii offttith jn aiiUiiar;, 
they s\ once be presented with u view of the beiKh 
prccipicrrs of the Andes ami tli« Alps! Evaa IS 
land, we h:>Te no adetjuatc idem of a ntiountHlniiul 
pcct; our hills are gtiicvuUy sloping from th« pld 
Clothed to the very top with verdure i wo cud >ca 
IhcrLTore, lift our iniagiimiiona to those imoiBnw 
whooc lops peep up behind intervening clond*. i 
«id precipitMtei tmd reach to highis, that huoi«ii 
osity has never been uUlc to ailuin. 

Cveu mountains bitve their ti*ci. Ii ha* 
tbaught, that the animal and rcgct;iblD j»rt of th« 
don wouM perish for w.iol ofconvcnttnt mMUnn;, 
It not for their tushtunce. Their summits are tup, 
t* atrcKt tK? cloudi and v.ipanrif which ftoat I 
iCffions of the air ; their lurge inflcsioni and cha 
liro conaidered at so mitny conduit*, prcpiirei) b 
nception of those thick vapoun aiid Impetaum 
Micii deKeiid Into thorn. 'VbttVse*tanige«cta 
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re lo many nagazines of ifvater for the peculiar ser- 
ice of roan ; and .tliose orifices, by which the water b 
tiacbarged upon the plain» are so situated^ as to enrich 
sd render them fruitful, instead of returning through 
ubterraneous channels to the sea» after the performance 
if a tedious and fruitless circulation. 

It is certidn, that almost all our great rivers find their 
oarce among mountains ; and, in general, the more 
(Xtensive the mountain, the greater the river. Thaa the 
iver Amazon, the greatest in the world, has its source 
tmoDg the Andes, which are the highest mountains on 
he ghfbe ; the river Niger travels a long course of sev- 
sral hundred miles from the mountains of the Moon, the 
Itighest in Africa ; and the Danube and the Rhine pro* 
ceed from the Alps, which are- probably the highest 
Dwuntains in L'urope. 

The traveller^ as he ascends a mountain, finds the 
litas become more mossy, and the weather more mod« 
«nte. Higher up the air is colder, and the earth more 
bprren. In the midst of his dreary passage, he is often 
f^tertained with a little valley of surprising verdure, 
^sed by the reflected heat of the sun collected into a 
IniGW spot on the surrounding heights. But it more 
tpquently happens, that he sees only frightful precipi* 
M beneath, and lakes of amazing depths, from whence 
^vera are fbrmedi and whence springs derive their or- 
l|^. Near the summit, vegetation is scarcely carried 
^l-here and there a few plants of the most hardy Und 
||pear. The air is intolerably cold ; the ground weara 
SQ eternal covering of ice, and snow seems constantly 
i^nmulating. Upon emerging from this scene^ be as- 
|(|M)alnto a purer and serener region, where vegetation 
lli ^drely ceased; where tlie. precipices, composed 

fniy of rocks, rise perpendicularly above him ; while 

.^^iawa beneath him all the combat of the elements; 

~^f ui his feetiand lightnings darting upward from 
Imoma below. A thousand meteors, which are 
r seen on the plains, present themselves ; circular 
^wii neck sunsi the shadow of the mouikXwrak V^, 



jectfrd upon the bndy of (he air ; and the travenet 
lm»ge reflected] as in a loi^init-i^liMB, upiin the of 
clauilt. Such are, in general, tiie wnndcrs il 
themselves to a trnvcller in his journey either Of 
Alps or the Amies. 

To cnumernie (he most remnrkthle inonntaii 
ovnllng to their siee, we musi begin with the / 
which the fellowlns is extracted from *n exceUi 
■criplioiti giTen by UUomwbo went thither by cm 
•f the liing of Spain. 

"AfHsr," says he, ^'hsfini' tnrclted upward* ■ 
days lhrou);h bo^y roads, in which the niiile» ■ 
■Up sunk up to their bodies, we hegsn at length \ 
ceire an alteratian in the climate ; and bu*>nf bc( 
Mcuslomed to heal, wb naw begw (o led it g 
biy colder. 

**Ai TarigBSgua we ofien see Invimces of I 
litctsof two opposite lemperkiurcs, in two pan 
pening to meet; one of them leaTifg the plan 
tod the other descending from Ilie mountaio. 
ner thinks llie cold so severe, that he wraps Um 
hi all Ihe garments he can procure: wMIe tb< 
Snds the heat so greatt that he is scarcely able I 
my elothe* whatever The one thinks the w 
that be avoid* being sprinkled by it ; i 
Uglited wi'.h its warmtli. thai he uses il a 
lliflerenceonlf proceeds from Ilie ckai 
« leaving a cllraaie, to whtcli one I 
lomed, and coratBginioanottieraf an o 
ture. 

**Tbe ru^gedness of the road it not easily d 
In Rome parts the declivity ia so t;real, that ll 
•m scarcely keep ihcir footing, and in Mbers tl 
Ity i* equally difficult. There are wrni* plac 
Ihe Twod la so steep, and yet *a nimiw, Ihut thi 
ar« obliged to slide down, wiilioui making ihc U 
•f their feet. On one side ef the rider. In thi 
tion, riaea ao eminence of several hundred yanl 
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the least check his mule, they must both unavoidably pei> 
ish. 

^' After having travelled nine days in this manner^ 
slowly winding along the side of the mountain, we be» 
gan to Hnd the whole country covered with frost. At 
length, after a journey of fifteen days, we arrived at 
a plain, on the extremity of which stands the city of Qui- 
to, the capital of one of the most charming regions upon 
earth. Here, in the centre of the torrid zone, the heat 
is not only very tolerable, but in some places the cold 
also is painful* Here they enjoy all the temperature 
and advantages of perpetual spring; their fields being 
always covered with verdure, and enamelled with flowers 
of the most lively colours. However, although this 
beautiful region be higher than any country in the world, 
and although it took so many days of painful journey in 
the ascent, it is still overlooked by tremendous moun- 
taina ; their sides covered with snow, and yet flaming 
with volcanoes at the top. These seem piled one upon 
the other, and rise to a most astonishing height. How- 
ever, at a determined point above the surface of the sea^ 
the congelation is found at the same height in all the 
inountains. Those parts, which are not subject to a con- 
dnual frost, have growing upon them a sort of rush, ve- 
ry soft and flexible. Higher up, the earth is entirely 
luire of vegetation, and seems covered with eternal snow. 
The most remarkable mountains arc the Cotopa3Li,Chim- 
borazo, and Pichincha. The first is more than three 
geographical miles above the surface of the sea ; the 
rest are not much inferior. On the top of the latter I 
euffered particular hardships from the iutenseness of the 
cold and the violence of the storms. The sky around 
was in general, involved in thick fogs, which, when they 
cleared away, and the clouds by their gravity moved near- 
er to the surface of the earth, appeared surrounding the 
iaoft of the mountain, at a vast distance below, like a sea^ 
'encompassing an island in the midst of it. When this 
happened, the horrid noisesof tempests were heard from 
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beneathi discharging themselves on QuitOy and the 
neighbouring country. I saw lightnings issue from the 
clouds, and heard the thunders roll far beneath me. All 
this dmoi while the tempest was raging below* the 
mountain top, where I was placed, enjoyed a delightful se- 
renity ; the wind was abated, the sky clear, and the rays 
of the sun moderated the severity of the cold. Howev- 
er, this was of no long duration, for the wind returned 
with all its violence ; and my fears were increased by 
the dreadful concussions of the precipice,- and the &11 of 
enormous rocks, the only sound that was heard in Uus 
dreadful situation." 

If we compare the Alps with the Andes, we shall 
find them but little more than half the height of t^ 
latter. The highest of the Alps are not above one mUe 
and a half, whereas the Andes are more than three miles 
in perpendicular height from the surface of the sea. 
The highest mountains of Asia are Mount Tanrusi 
Mount Caucasus, and the mountains of Japan; ofthesoy 
none equals the Andes in height, elthough Caucasus 
makes very near approaches. In Africa, the mount^s 
of the Moon, famous for giving source to the Niger and 
the Nile, are more celebrated than accurately known. 
Of the peak of Teneriffe we have more certain informa- 
tion. It WBSvisi'edby a company of English merchantSf 
who travelled up to the top^ when they observed lis 
height, and the volcano on its very su.nnmit. They found 
it a heap of mountains, the highest of which rises over 
the rest like a sugar loaf, and gives a name to the whole 
mass. 

The difficulty and danger of ascending to the tops of 
mountains, have been supposed to proceed from the thin- 
ness of the air ; but the more probable reason is, the rug- 
ged and precipitate ascent. In some places they appear 
like a wall of six or seven hundred feet high ; in otherSf 
there project enormous rocks, that hang upon the brow 
of the stecpi and every moment threaten destruction to 
the Traveller below. 

Jn this manner, almost s\\ \Vv^ \»v% ^^ \hA lushest 
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moantaiiis are bare and pointed, which proceeds proba*. 
Ujr trom their being ao continually assaulted by thunder* 
and tempeata. All the earthy aubatancea, with which 
tbay might have been once covered^ have for ageabeen 
waahi^d away from their summits, and nothing is left 
remaining) but immense rocks, which no tempests have 
hitherto been able to destroy. 

Nevertheless, time is every day and every hour mak* 
ing depredations; and huge fragments are seen turn- 
bling down the precipice, either loosened by frost, or 
struck by lightning. Nothing can exhibit a more terri- 
ble picture^ than one of these enormous rocks, common- 
ly larger than a house, falling from its height, with a 
iK^ae louder than thunder, and rolling down the aide of 
the mountain. 

Id the month of June* 1714, a part of a mountain in 
the district of Valais, in France, suddenly fell down be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
r#ather being calmand serene. It was of a conical figure^ 
Hid . destroyed fifty •five cottagea in the fall. Fifteen per- 
IQIIS) tc^ther with about a hnndred beasts, were also 
ffnalied beneath the ruins, which covered an extent of 
line Mfuare miles. The dust it occasioned instantly 
overwhelmed all the neighbourhood in darkness. The 
leepa of rubbish were more than three hundred feet 
qgb; they stopped the current of a river, that ran along 
he plain, which is now formed into several new and deep 
afeeiu In the same manner, the entire town of Pleura, 
A 'France, was buried benea^ a rocky mountain, at the 
bol of which it was situated. 

RIVERS. 

<Au. rivers have their sources either in mountains or 
lakes; and it is in their descent from these, 
:qiiire that veloeity, which maintains their fu- 
At first the courae of a river is generally 
Sftifltatitii retarded in its journey, by the oontin- 
«hliHlMi^V»iM^ eke fasaks, by \Yie vijnk^ <^'«KaM^»^ 
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it meets to divert its stream, and by the surfaee •f the 
earth generally becoming more level, as it approaches 
the sea. 

The largest rivers of Europe are, first, the WolgAi 
vrhich is about 2000 miles in length, extending from 
Reschow to Astracan. 

The next in order is the Danube; the coarse m 
which ib about 1400 miles, from the mountains of Swiu 
zerland to tl\e I3Iack Sea. The Don or Tanais is 1800- 
luiles from the source of that branch of it called tlie Sof* 
na, to its mouth in the Euxine Sea. The Nieper rises 
ill Muscovy, and runs a course of more than 1000 miles 
to empty itself into the Black Sea. The Dwina, which 
takes its rise in a province of the same name in Ras«% 
runs a course of 900 miles, and falls into the White Set^ 
s little below Archangel* 

The largest rivers of Asia, are theHoangHosin CU-'. 
n^ which is 2A00 miles in length. The Enissey rf 
Tartary, about 2400 miles in length. The Oby of 1500 
miles, running from the lake of Kila into the Northern 
Sea. The Amour, in Eastern Tartary, is aboro IfOO' 
miles from its source to its entrance into the sea of 
Kamtschatka. The Kiam, in China, is about 1100 miles 
in length. The Ganges, one of the most noted rivers la 
the world, is about 1630 miles long. It rises in the 
mountains, which separate India from Tartary; sad | 
running through the dominions of the Great Mogulydii* 
charges itself by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal* 
It is not only esteemed by the Indians for the depth and 
pureness of its stream, but for a supposed sanctity, which 
they believe its waters possess. It is visited annually by 
several hundred thousand pilgrims, who pay their devo* 
tions to the river, as to a god ; for savage simplicity is 
always known to mistake the blessings of the Deity fiir 
the Deity himself. 

Next to this may be reckoned the still more celebrst*. . 
ed river Euphrates. Nor must the Indus be forfj^tOD. .. 

The largest rivers in Africa, are the Senegal, whois " 
coarse is ss^id to be 3000 Tu\\e^ vu\^xv^\i\«»dthe cda- 
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Nilcy which from its source .luiumg the moiih- 
' the Moon, in Upper Ethiopia, to the Meditem* 
a thought to extend as far. The annual OTer* 
;8 of this river arise from a verf obvious cause* 
affects almost all great rivers, that have their 
near the equator. The rainy season, which is 
cal in those climatesy floods the rivers ; and a» 
rays happens in our summer, so the Nile is al 
le overflowed. From these inundations the in* 
ts of Egypt derive plenty and happiness. 

of all parts of the world, America, as itexhibita 
it lofty mountains, so it supplies the largest rivers, 
incipal of these is the great river Amazon, which, 
ng to some, performs a course oi nearly 4000 

The breadth and depth of this river are answer* 
Its vast length, and where its width is most con- 
i its depth is augmented in proportion. So g^eat 
ody of its waters, that other lar^ rivers are lost 
osom. It proceeds after their junction, with its 
ippearance, without any visible change in it* 
I or rapidity^ and remains great without ostenta* 
ia some places it displays its whole magnificence, 
^ into several bnmches, encompassing a multl* 
Islands ; and at length discharging itself into the 
yy a channel, which is ao hundred and fifty milea 
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B Nile has its cataracts; the Velino in Italy haft 
yre than a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular* 
le city of Gottenburgh in Sweden, a river rushea 
t>m a prodigious precipice into a deep pit, with a 
I iKdse, and such dreadful force, that those treesi 
id for the masts of ships, which are floated down 
ejT) are usually turned upside down in their fall» 
Ml Mattered to pieces, by falling sideways, and be« 
hed against the sur&ce of the waxet vii >^^ \f^\>S. 
ff mdwajB, they drive ao far beVovi VYkA vixSsw;^^ 
SO* 
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to disappear for a quarter of an hour or more. The ml 
ioto which they are thus plunged, has been sounded with 
a tins of several thousand yard9> but no bottom has hitli^ 
erto been found. 

Ol all the cataracts in the world, that of Niagamln 
Canada is the greatest and most astonishing. This 
amazing fall of water is made by the river Saint Law* 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into lake OntanOb 
This is one of the largest rivers in the world, and. the 
whole of its waters are hei*e poured down a &I1 of li 
hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not easfto 
bring the imagination to correspond with the greatneM 
of the scene ; a river extremely deep and rapidy and that 
serves to drain the waters of almost all North America 
into the Atlantic ocean, is here poured precipitately 
down a ledge of rocks> that rise, like a wall across the 
whole bed of the stream. The width of the river aUtde 
above is nearly three quarters of a^mile ; and the rodi% 
where it grows narrower, are 400 yards over* Their 
direction is not straight across, but hollowing inwards like 
a horse-shoe ; so that the cataract, which bends to the 
shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre the most tremendous in nature. Just in the 
middle of this circular wall of waters, a little island, that 
has braved the fury of the current, presents one of its ■ 
points, and divides the stream at top into two, but it - 
unites again, long before it reaches the bottom* The 
noise ofthe fall is hea^d at several leagues distance ; and 
the fury ofthe waters at the bottom of their fall Isincon* 
ceivable. The dashing produces a mist that rises to the 
very clouds ; and that produces a most beautiful rainhow 
when the sun shines. It may he easily conceivedi Alt 
such a cataract destroys the navigation of the stream; 
and yet some Indian canoes, it is said, have l>een knoum 
to venture down it with safety. 

Thus to whatever quarter of the globe we turOf ti|t < 
Goldsmith, we shall find new reasons to be sadsfied w&h 
I Aat part, in which, we outseViea reside. Oar riven fa^ i 
nisb aJi the plenty oi tiae Muc«i%\x«rai>'«{\dMiitliilh I 
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nidations ; they have all the coolness of the polar rivn* 
et» with a more constant supply ; they want the terrible 
nagnificence of huge cataracts, and extensive lakes, but 
hey are more navigable, and more transparent ; though 
en deep and rapid, than the rivers of the torrid zone, 
hey are more manageable, and only wait the will of man 
o take their direction . The rivers of the torrid zone, like 
Jie monarchs of the country, rule with despotic tyranny, 
iroftisein their bounties, and ungovernable in their rage. 
Vhh rivers oi Britain, like its kings, are the friends, not 
ha- oppressors of the people; bounded by known limitSf 
ibridged in the power of doing ill, and only at liberty to 
Ustribute happiness and plenty. 

THE OCEAN. 

. 1.7 we look upon a map of the world, we shall find 
hat the waters occupy considerable more than the land. 
\ithough the oceanls but one extensive sheet of water> 
sontinued over every part of the globe without interrupt 
ion) yet geographers have distinguished it by different 
lames, as the Atlantic, the Northern, Southern, Pacific, 
ind Indian oceans. 

in this vast receptacle, almost all the rivers of the 
larth ultimately terminate ; nor do such great supplies 
keem to increase its stores. It is neither apparently 
iwoilenby their tribute, nor diminished by their failure ; 
t continues tlie same. What, indeed, is the quantity of 
inUera of all the rivers and lakes in the world, compared, 
o t)iat contained in this great receptacle! If we should 
)li£^r to make a rude estimate, we shall find, that all the 
^rs in the world, flowing into the bed of the sea, with 
i^CQBtinuance of their present stores, would take up at. 
ioj)^ sod years to fill it to its present height. 

in the temperate climates the sea is never frozen, hut 
J^^ solar. regions are embarriasscd with mountains of ice 
^u^Koder them impassable; the tremendous floats of 
Hrorent magnitudes, sometimes rising more than a 
iMnpn^ feet above the surface ot l\i« waXet \ vastcks^^xsk^v 
ffibedr ib(o plaids of iK)me hul\4t%«^ TfcS«» ^ tiixwt^- 
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bey areuiually divided into fissures; one piece ta* 

>wing another so closoi that a person may step from 

ne to the other. Sometimes mountains are seen rlslof; 

imidst these plains^ and preseodng the appearance of a 

rariegated landscape, with lulls and YalUes, hottse% 

churcheSf and towers. 

It is sud that there are two sorts of ice floating in these 
seas ; the flat ice, and the mountain ice. One is finmed 
of sea water, the other of fresh. The flat, or driving ioSf 
is entirely composed of sea water; which, upon dissSlQ* 
tioDy is found to he salt; and is readily distinguislied 
from the other by its whiteness and want of transparency. 
This ice is much more terrible to mariners, than ttsl 
which rises up in lumps. A ship can avoid one as it is 
seen at a distance ; but it often gets among the other, 
which sometimes closing, crushes it to pieces. 

The mountain ice is often incorporated with eaiti^ 
stones, and brushwood, washed from the shore* Ofe 
these also are sometimes found, not only earth, but ncM 
with birds* eggs, at several hundred miles from Imdi 
These mountains are usually seen in the spring, and 
after a violent storm, driving out to sea, where they at 
first terrify the mariner, and are soon after dashed to piee* 
es by the continual washing of the waves, or driven into 
the warmer regions of the south to be melted away. 

In the ocean there are many dangerous whirlpools. 
That called the MaeUtroom^ upon the coast of Norway, is 
considered as the most dreadful and voracious in tlie 
world. A minute description of the internal parts is no^ 
to be expected, since none, who were there, ever retnm 
ed to bring back information. The body of the waten 
that form this whirlpool, is extended in a circle aboi 
thirteen miles in circumference. In the midst of tb 
. stands a rock, against which the tide In its ebb is dash 
with inconceivable fury. At this time it instantly sw 
lows up every thing, that comes within the spHere of 
violence ; trees, timber, and shipping. No skill in 
manner, nor strength of tow\i\^^ can work an esca 
tbo sailor at the helm finA^vYit^ t^\V ^%s^i!^\Bk% 
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Int opposite te his intentions ; his vessel's motion^ 
lough slow in the beginning, becomes every tnonient 
kore rapid $ it goes round in circles still narrower and 
arrower, till at lust it is dashed against the rocks> and 
istantly disappears. Nor is it seen again for six hours ; 
I], the tide flowing, it is thrown forth with the same 
lolence, with which it was drawn in. The noise of 
lis dreadful vortex still farther contributes to increase 
s terror^ which) with the dashing of the waters, and 
le^eadfql valley^ caused by their circulation, makes 
le of the most tremendous objects in nature. 

WINDS. 

Iv we ascend above the surface of the earth, we find 
khini invisible fluid, which every where suiTounds it, and 
hieh we cannot perceive but by its motion, or by our 
fn through it; yet it is so thick and heavy as to bear 
>die winged tribes of the earth, and allow them to sport 
iq¥e the reach of man. 

This fluid is called the air or atmosphere, which, put 

-motioD, is wind. It is what we breathe, and is the 

ippcnt of both animal and vegetable life, and also of fire. 

is the haUtation of storms, lightnings and thunder, and 

« furious hurricane, which so often desolates many 

nts of the earth. 

Wind is supposed to be caused by heat and electriei* 
, which, as they prevail in any part of the earth, cause 
le air to rush towards them. 

The velocity of wind varies from the slowest motion 
I that of fifty or sixty miles an hour. 

The winds are commonly divided into three classes ; 
miralifieriodJcal^ and variable winds. 

^fhKtral or permanent winds bldw always nearly in 
le'iAQie direction. In the Atlantic and Pacific oceanS| 
nd^ ii^ equator, and to the distance of 28 degrees ihi 
ic^;dl4B of it« the winds are almost always from the east^ 
iHo^ring the course of the sun. Tbe%Q)\>^ \!a:<\%«N5sc%i% 
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Periodical 9\ad&ta\%oca.Utd'i:ojteooris, are those w 
blow MX months in one direction, llien change, and I 
MX monihs in the opposite direction. From Ape 
September, these winds blow from the snuthwahl 
the whole length of the Indian Ocean between the 
degrees of no"th and south latitude, and from Octoix 
. March they blow from tlie iiorthward- 

For some days before and after they change, t 
are calms, variable winds, and tremendous storms, 
thunder and lightning. 

There are, in many countries, especially betwflei 
tropics, what are called land and sea breezes, 1 
ch.u]ge daily, and blow during the morning and forei 
fcom the lund to the water; and, dui-ing the aften 
Utd evening, from the water to tlie land. 

The variable viinda are those, which blow !■ c 
possible direction, and who^e irregularity and chaogt 
tun the subject of calculation or prediction. 

There are several other winds of a peculiarcbara 
Wliicti ATe singular, and worthy attention. 

The liurmaitan is a very singular wind, which b] 
periodically ivom the interior of Africa towards the 
lantic ocean. U continues aometimes only a day or < 
M other times two or three weeks. It is attended I 
thick fog or haze, which obscures the sun, except a si 
time in the middle of the day, when he appears a 
xnild and faint a red, that the eye can view him will 
pain. This fog produces a whitish appearance on 
leavesof ireeaanclihc skins ofthenegroes. The i 
is so extremely dry, that vegetables are withered b 
and the (;ras3 becomes like hay. The human body i 
not escape its parchini^ eflecis. The eyes, lips, pal 
fcc are rendered dry and uneasy ; and though the 4U 
cool, it fi'eq'iently causes the outside of the s^in to cr 
and peel off' from the hands and face, and sometimeftit 
the whole body. This wind however is c» " 
general health ; it stops the progress of man 
and effeclually cures oiV\eT«. 

Ttw Wtlld C4W4 Str*cco Q^ SVTbct '«k\ 
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m Fraoce* reiemblet the Httrmattan in some of itt 
:S9 but it is extremely hot and unhealthy. During 
atinuance all nature appears to langubh ; vegetation 
re and dies; the beasts of the field droo^ and the 
d spirits are too much exhausted to admit of bodily 
ioB. 

he windy called Sandelj which sometimes Mows in 
f%ert9 of Bagdad^ u of all others most dreadful in 
beta. It produces almost instantaneous death, and 
ortifies the limbs of the body, that they easily comer 
er. Camels seem to hsTe almost an instinctive 
I of its apprcwchy and are so well aware of it, that 
nake an unusual noisci and to avoid breathing it 
their noses in the sand. Travellers, to escape its 
I9 throw themselvc^^s close to the ground, and wait 
iiaa pasaed by, wluch is commonly in a few min- 

I the sandy deserts of Africa, there is a singular 
known by the nameef Simoom. It in some meas- 
aembles the SIrocc and SandeL It is preceded by 
Be redness in the air, and other unusual appear* 
There are in these deserts remarkable whirl* 
I which raise the dust in such a manner, that they 
r like vast moving pillars of sand, whose tops reach 
t to the clouds. Several of them sometimes ap* 
n company at no great distance from each other* 
e rising of the sun^ when his rays pass through 
they appear like pillars of fire^ and strike the spec- 
vith wonder and terror. 

CONCLUSION, 

Including a brief view qf the universe, 

tvivo thus gone through a particular description 
earth, let us now pause fur a moment, to contem« 
the great picture before us. I'he universe may 
sridered as the paluce, in which the V>e\\^ t^^v^^ 
lb Mud^aaeioe of iu epartnieBla, TVmma fsn"^ 
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mtllMaofnatarecto which art cannot reach, and 
M» grtatMt efbns mast have been incETectunl 
M omtf bM» finiahad with amazing griindeur and t 
OtwbeatficeDt Father has considered these parts 
CnV' wptcoliftrlf bis own ; as parts which no ci 
CAUld hare skUlDTBtrengih to amend; and therefor 
tbom lacapaUe of alterationi or of more perfect re 
tf. The heaTena and the firmament shew the v 
atdtiw glwyof the Workmao. Astronomers, w 
beat akilled in thetf mmeiiry of systems. Ciin Snd n 
there, that they can alttr for Ihe better. God 
Aeae perfect, because nu auhoidinaie being cou 
rect their defecta. 

When, tberefbre, we survey nature on Ihi 
notUog can be more splendid, more correct, or an 
-We then behold a Deity residing in the midst of : 
verae, ioBnitely extended every way, animating i 
cheering the ncnity with his presence 1 We 
an immense and ahapeless mass of matter fornx 
worlds by his power, and dispersed at interratai tQ 
even the imagination c^innot travel. In thia grail 
tre of his giorj, a thousand suns, tike our mnii' m 
their respective systems, appearing and vaiilaUiia 
divine command. We behold our ownbi^bt w 
fixed in the centre of its syitem, F^isoUiiglt*^ 
times proportioned to their distance*, and al «M 
penstng Iip;ht, heat, and motion. The tmtih aUil 
with its two-fold motion, produdng. bythftw 
chunfre of seasani, and by the other the gntt^'J 
tudefi of day and niglit. With what ulent ongi^ 
is all thia performed i With what seeming eaM, 
worlta of art are exerted with an interrupted .(Mm 
their noisy progresa diacovera the obatnwtkJM.yi 
ceive ; but the earth, with a silent, ateadj rotattfll 
tesMvely present! every part of its boagnl to di 
at onre iinbihinj; nourishment and light froai t^|< 
of fcgeta'ion and felicity. ■ ^' 

But not only provVautia of heat and l^t in 
coppli«dt but iu wbol«.iaTf*M Vk « 
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Arent atmosphere) that turns with its motion^ and guards 
; from external injury. The rays of the sun are thus bro- 
ken into a genial warmth ; and while the surface is assist- 
ds a gentle heat is produced in the bowels of the earthy 
rhich contributes to cover it with verdure. Waters also 
re supplied in healthful abundance, to support life and as« 
ist vegetation. Mountains arise to diversify the pros* 
lect) and give a current to the stream. Seas extend 
rom one continent to the other, replenished vrith ani- 
bals, that may be turned to human support, and also 
rerving to enrich the earth with a sufficiency of vapour. 
Breezes fly along the surface of the fields, to promote 
lealth and vegetation. The coolness of the evening in* 
ites to rest ; and the freshness of the morning invigo* 
■atea for labour. 

Such are the delights of the habitation, that has been 
issigned to man ; without any of these he must have 
leen wretched; and none of these could his own indus- 
ry have supplied. But while many of his wants are thus 
undly furnished on the one hand, there are numberless 
^conveniences to excite his industry on the other. Tills 
labitadon, though provided with all the conveniences of 
ftr, pasturage, and water, is but a desert place, without 
luman cultivation. The lowest animal finds more con- 
N^lences in the wilds of nature, than he who boasts him* 
telf their lord. The whirlwind, the inundation, and all 
ihe asperities of the air, are peculiarly terrible to mani 
wh6 knows their consequences, and at a distance dreads 
fhelr approach. The earth itself, where human art has 
krt: '^rvaded, puts on a frightful, gloomy appearance. 
rUefbrests are dark and tangled, themeac^ows overgrown 
grith rank weeds, and the brooks stray without a deter* 
odned channel. Nature, that has been kind to every low* 
tr order of beings, has been quite negligent towards 
mail I to the savage, uncontriving man, the earth is an 
jbcdief of desolation, where his shelter is insufficient^and 
precarious. 

A world, thus furnished with advantages on one aidst% 
91 
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and inconveniences on the other, is the proper abode of 
reason, and the fittest to exercise the industry of m free 
and thinking creature. These otiIs, which art can rem- 
ed> , and prescience guard against, are a proper call tat 
the exertion of his faculties, and they tend sdll more to 
assimilate him to his Creator. God beholds with plea- 
sure that beinfj: which he has made, converting the 
wretchedness of his natural situation into a theatre it M- 
umph ; bringing all the headlong tribes of nature into 
subjection to his will, and producing that order and uni- 
formiiy upon earth, of which his own heavenly fiAricis 
so bright an example* 

To convey some idea of the immensity of creatioiH 
and the omnipotence of its Author, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing 

BRIEF VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE. 

When the shades of night have spread their veil over 
the plains, the firmament manifests to our view its ffrae* 
deur and its riches. The sparkling points, with which h 
is studded, are so many suns« suspended by the Almighty 
in the immensity of space, to worlds which roll around 
them. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmiF 
ment sheweth his handy work. The royal poet^ who 
expressed himself with such loftiness of sentimenti was 
not aware, that the stars he contemplated were in reality 
suns. He anticipated these times, and first sang that 
mcijcstic hymn, which future and more enlightened 
ages were to chant forth in praise to the great Creator. 

The assemblage of these vast bodies is divided into 
different systems, the number of which probably surpass* 
es the grains of sand, wliich the sea casts on its shorai. 

Each system has for its centre a star or sun, which 
shines by its native, inherent light; and round wliich 
several orders of opaque globes revolve, refiectingf with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow from itiini 
frhjch renders them Nvs\bl«. 
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What an aoguat^ what an amazing conception does 
h\% give of the works of the Creator ; thousan^H of thou« 
Midt of suna, multiplied without end) and ranged all 
found ua at immenae diatances from eath other, at* 
ended by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in 
vpid motion ; yet calm, regular and harmonious, inrari* 
lUy keeping the paths prescribed them; and these 
rorlda, doubtless, peopled with myriads of beings, form* 
sd Car endless progression in perfection and felicity ! 

From what we know of our own system, it maybe 
>easonab1y concluded) that all the rest are with equal wia^ 
torn contrived, situated, and provided with accommoda- 
iona for rational inhabitants. Let us therefore, take a 
(urvey of the system to which we belong, the only o^c 
iccessible to us ; and from thence we shall be the better 
enabled to judge of the nattire and end of the other sya- 
cms of the universe. 

^ Those globes which we perceive, as wandering among 
lie keavenly iiost, are the planets ; the primary or prin* 
dpi^onea, have the aun for the common centre of their 
toftodioal revolution ; while the othera, which are eidK . 
Ml aeooadariea, or moons, move round tlmr prhii«rie% 
aseompanying them as satellites in their annual reTdl«* 

The earth has one satellite, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
M tlw Oeorgkim Sidus, or Hersehel, sis ; Saturn k 
imscneo^paased by a luminous and beautiful broad ring. 
1^;" We know that our solar system consists of twenty 
riM planetary bodies ; we are not certain, but there may 
aMnmte. Their number has been considerably augment- 
M'thieethe invention oftelescopea; more perfect instru- 
■ieiita,and more accurate observers, may further incr^aae 
tMff*fnimber. The discovery of the Georfdum Sidus, 
l^^ihe Hersehel and his satellites, and the still more re* 
toM^iacoveries of the small planets, Crre«, PaUat^JimOy 
iM^Ftftltfk ealled Mteroida^ may be considered a happy 
fiMviie 0f future anocess. 

IMMern astronomy has not only efkmVxe4w»\i WW iB»^ 
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with new planets, but it has also enlarged the boundariet 
of the solar system. The cornels, whieh from their tal- 
lacious appearance, their fiery trains, their beard^ the dU 
versity of their directions, their sudden appearance and 
disappearance, huvc been considered as meteors, lighted 
lip in the air by an irritated power, are found to be aspe* 
eies of planetary bodies, whose leng routs are now cal- 
•ulated by astronomers. They also foretel their distant 
return, determine their place, and account fer their ir* 
regularities. Many of these bodies at present acknowJ- 
edge the empire of our sun, though the orbits they traoa 
I'ound him, are so extensive, thut many ages are uecei* 
sary for the completion of a revolution. 

in a word, it is from modern astronomy, that we learn 
that the stars are innumerable, and that the constelJar 
tions, in which the ancients reckon but a few, are now 
known to contain thousands. The heavens of Thalda 
and Hipparchus were very poor, when compared to those 
of later astronomers, of Tycho Brahe, Flamstead, de la 
Cu'ille, and llerschel. The diameter of the great orbit, 
which our earth describes, is nrorc than 190 millions of 
miles ; yet this vast extent vanishes into nothing, and be* 
oomes a mere point, when the astronomer wishes to use 
it as a measure, to ascertain the distance of the fixed 
stars. 

How great then is the real bulk of these luminariei^ 
which are perceptible by us at such an enormous dis- 
tance 1 The sun is a million of times greater than the 
earth, and 539 times greater than all the planets taken 
together. If the stars are suns, as we have every res> 
son to suppose, they must be either equal to or exceed it in 
size. 

Proud and ignorant mortal ! lift up now thine eyes to 
heaven, and answer me, if one of those luminaries, which 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken awayy would 
the nights become darker ? Say not then, that the stars 
are made fur thee ; that it is for thee, that the firms* 
ment glitters with eflul^cnt briv;htness ; feeble mortal ! 
thou wert not the ao\e oV)\^c\. oS. \X\^ \^^^^ ^^yaties of 
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the Creator, when he appointed Sirius, and encompai*- 
ed it with worlds. 

Whilst the planets perrorm their periodical re¥ola- 
tians round the sun, by which the course of their year is 
regulated, they turn round their axis, a motion by which 
they obtain the alteniate succession of day and night. 

But by what means are these vast bodies suspended 
In the immensity of space ? What secret power retains 
them in their orbits, and enables them to circulate with 
■o much regularity and harmony P Gravity, or attrac- 
tioQ, is the powerful agent, the universal principle of this 
equilibrium, and of these motions, it penetrates inti- 
mately all bodies. By this power they tend towards each 
other in a proportion relative to their quantities of mat- 
ter and distance from each other, l^hus the planets 
tend towards the sun, the centre of the system, into 
which they would soon have been precipitnted, if the 
Creator, when he formed them, had not impressed upon 
them a projectile or centrifugal force, which continually 
keepa them at a proper distance from him. 

The planets, by obeying at the same instant each of 
these motions, are made to describe a curve. Tlus 
curve is an oval of different eccentricities, according to 
the combination of the active powers. 

Thus the same force, which determines the h]\ of a 
stone, is the ruling principle of the heavenly motions. 
Wonderful mechanism I whose simplicity and energy 
pve us unceasing tokens of the profound wisdom of its 
Author. 

Our earth or globe, which sef ms so vast in the eyes 
of the emmets, who inhabit it» and whose diameter is 
above 8000 miles, is yet nearly a thousand times smaller 
tlian Jupiter, who appears to the naked eye as little more 
than a shining atom. 

A rare transparent and elastic substance summnds 
the earth to a certain height. This subsftnce is the 
air or atmosphere, the habitation ^i xVm^ w\\^VtVo^\^A^ 
jBieDae rBservof r of vapourS) whicYs ^\ifim ^jtwAasw^'**^ 
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to cloudS) either embellish our sky by the yariety of their 
figureS) and the richness of their colouring, or astonish 
us by the rolling thunder or flashes of lightnings that es- 
cape from them ; sometimes they melt away ; at oth- 
ers, are condensed into rain or hail, supplying the dcfi* 
ciencies of the earth with the superfluity of heaven. 

The moon, the nearest of all the planets to the eartbf 
is likewise that, of which we have the most knowledgOb 
Its globe always presents to us the same face, because it 
turns round upon its axis precisely in the same apace of 
timci that it revolves round the earth. 

It has its fihaaesj or gradual and periodical increase 
and decrease of light, ascording to its position in respect 
to the sun, which enlightens it, and the eartbf on which 
it reflects the light, that it has received. 

The face of the moon is divided into luminous and 
obsicure parts. The former seems analogous to Un4 
and the latter to resemble our seas. 

In the luminous spots, there have been observed some 
parts, which are brighter than the rest ; these projects 
shadow, whose length has been measured, and their 
track ascertained. These parts arc mountains, much 
higher than ours^ in proportion to the size of the moon, 
whose tops may be seen gilded by the rays of the sun, 
at the quadratures of the moon, and the light gradually 
descending to their feet, till they appear entirely bright. 
Some of these mountains stand by themselves, while in 
other places there are long chains of them. 

Mr. Herschel, with his telescope, discovered several 
luminous spots in the moon, which for several days reg- 
ularly increased in splendor, and tlien giaduully disap- 
peared. They were in his opinion burning mountains. 

Venus has, like the moon, her phases, or changes of 
increase, and decrease, her spots and mountains. The 
telescope discovers to us also spots in Mars and Jupiter ; 
those in Jupiter form belts; considerable changes have 
been seen among these, as if of the ocean's overflowing 
the iand, and again \ea\m\; \\. ^x'^ \i.^ 'w^ tttrcat. 

Alercury, Saturn) «nd \.Vv^ 0^\^>\uv'^\^>^Vw^^'«l* 
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aratively but little known ; the first, because he is too 
■ar the sun; the two last, beoause they are so remote 
r*oni it* 

LiaBtl J the sun himself has spots, which seem to move 
fith regularity! and whose size equalSf and very often 
xceeds our globe itself. 

Every thing in the universe is systematical} all is 
Dmbination) affinity^ and connexion. 

From the relations, whicn exist between all parts of 
he world, and by which they conspire to one general 
:nd, results the harmony of the world. 

The relations, which unite all the worlds to one anoth* 
iTj constitute the harmony of the universe. 

The beauty of the world is founded in the harmonious 
liversity of the beings, that compose it ; in the number, 
be extent, and the quality of their effects, and in the 
mm of happiness, which it is capable of affording. 
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BEFINITIONS. 

GEOMETRICAL DEFINITIONS, 

Frejatory to the tue of the Globes • 

A right or straight line re the short* 
ftt distance between two points. 



A curve Une is continually 
banging its direction. 
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Parallel lines are always equal* 
f distant from each other. 




OiHgue /i»» change their dis- 
IMeySO as on one end to ap- 
mmchf and on the other to re- 
«de fiom each other. 



riawaai 



.« t 



- K perpendicular line stands on 
4bttior9 or on a surface, so as not 

iJocBne on either side. 

sd . .. 



«> 



DEFmiTl6:«». 



A langent is a Un*, that touch* 
«■ a circle, or pari of a circlci 
without cutting it when produc- > 
cd. 



An angle it the opening of 
two lines, having different direc- 
tions, and mecUng in a point. 



A right angle is that, which is 
made by a line perpemUcular to 
another. 



An oblique atifU ia one, that 
is either y^riiMiT or les« ihtn a 
right angle. IF greater it in an 
abtute angUj if less it ia an aeiiie 
imgie. 



A circfr is a fii;are hounded 
by a cur^e line, called the cir- 
cumfertnc., which is every 
where etiually distant from the 
centre. Bui a circle more fre- 
quently denotes the circutnre- 
rencc itself. 




Every circle, whether a f; re at or less circle, is, Icr 
(Fte /turijose ot meAsvmwv, AiMw;cs between phcesM 
(iie earth, and bo^a \n \.\a Ucd^m^v &-n«^^^L Mft^ 



it% called degrees ; each degree b inbdiTided 
limitei) and each nteMa-kHd #0 iiMe6iMfei^ 
e ^&ji9ioDS are inarkedbf thofdlld^lng charae^ 
:ed oTcr the ifj^fH mtAWm Hat efeJtefrt • 
etidtea degrees^ ' iniDutes, and ^' aeconda. Tbtii 
SSS reads 14 degrees, 1^ minutesy 35 see- 

lUtfne of a circle is the space, that lies within the 
ireii^, and exactly eren or level with It This 
illustrated by drawing a silk handkercUef e^et 
rcle, and it will represent the phdn. ^ 



dieter of a eircle is a 
liQe drawn through the 
rom one side of the cir* 
ace to the other. 



iprfrfi>p>r#r- «r ra<Uua U 
^ diameter, or a straight 
IIP firpm the centre to the 
(Bffence* - 




" . ... 



MriMMrialialf a efrde. 

via*!' . i "*• ;.■ 
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^rU>'^ 



A guadfwU It • qitarlw rf « 
circle* 



An ore of a circle is any IMirt 
of a circle> either less or more than 
a quadrant. 




All angles are measured by arc9 of circlea» or bf { 
number of degrees they contain. This may .eHNqi 
understood by drawing several angles, so as to 
the centre of a circle*- It will then appear, that % 
angfe is always equal to a quadrant^ or 90% and dHjH ,^ 
smaller angle must contain a smaller ore, or leqa' 
tion of the circumference, and of course a leaa ' — ' 
of degrees. 

The axU of a circle is an imaginary right Hvel 
ing through its centre perpendicularly to ita .|ilii^ 

The p9U9 of a circle are the extremities of ka isdpb 

••» 

An artificial globe is a round body, whoie lAftfaf ii 
every where equally distant from ita centre. ^Stftlf: 
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■» . •!< 






globe is called a heniUfihere 

There are two kinds of globes, the terrt H fM 
eeifitiat. ^- f 
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) terrestrial globe shows an exact deliDcation or 

of all parts of sea and land, in just proportion and 

n as they are in nature. 

s celestial globe shows an exact deliiieation or pic« 

all the visible stars in the heavens, their relation^ 

BS, and magnitudes, and the image or figures of 

iStellationsyinto which these stars are arranged. 

:li globe consists of several parts. 

5 axis of the globe, or earth, is an imaginary line, 

; through its centre from north to south, around 

t performs its diurnal or daily revolution in 24 

rom west by south to east, which causes the hear* 

)dies to afifiear to move l*ound the earth in the 

^ngth of time from east to west. 

t poles of the earth are the extremity of its ax« 

linating at the earth's surface. One is the north 

e other the south pole. 

\ axis of the earth extended to the heavens, is the 

he heavens, and the extremities of it are the polea 

leavens. 

iiicial globes are surrounded by several circles, of 

there are two kinds, great circles and less circles. 

rat circles divide the globe into two equal parts ; 

re the equator or equinoctial^ the horizon^ the me* 

, the ecliptic^ and the two colures. 

s circles divide the globe into two unequal parts* 

re the tvfo tropics and the two polar circles. 

s equator is an imaginary great circle, passing 

he centre of the globe from east to west, and d& 

It into northern and southern hemispheres* 

B equator \% divided into two equal parts, of 180^ 

y tiie principal meridian, which on our globes is 

llytha meridian of London* 

B horizon is an imaginary great eircle, entompass* 

: ^Idbe round the middle, and dividing it into |ip- 

1 lower hemispheres. 

a korizxm is divided into four equal parts of 0€^ 

J the four cardinal points^ east^weat^ norths wX 



A line paBBinjj; perpendicularly tbrougfa the c 
the hoi izon is called hn axi», tlie exUCmitio of wtd 
the fiolet of the horizon. 

The upper pole of the horizon, or the point if 
ever heLid, is culled the irmthi atiil the lovo) 
wluch IB opposite, and under our feet, is called 1 
dir. I 

The horizon is represented on the globe tj i 
iroodcn circle, in which ibe globe stanils or turn*, 
upper surface of the horizon is dividad bf circl 
three principal parts i the inner, expressing iba 81 
of the mariner's compass ; the ini(I41c one ibow* I 
siifDS of the zodiae, divided Into 3u degrees ewk 
the outer part shows the months in the ycsit divu 
to days, and their correspondence witli the signs. 
There are two horizonsi the rrai ar raiiotjvl hi 
which encompasses the ^lobe in tlie middle, aiul d 
it into upper and lower hemispheres; and Ibe 4 
horizoa, which is an imaginBry great circle, touctd 
surface of the carih, und dividiugthe v'tibft port 
heavens from the imiwible. This is the cirdci ' 
from an eminence we see around us, where tlw h 
•nd the earth appear to meet. 

There are drawn on the artificial globe 13 n 
which divide it into 34 equal parts, eacb contain) 
and being so much of the earth's surface, as reV 
Otie hour ; ao that those, who live as far e^u ■ 
of each other, as from one of these mcriclinn tini 
Other, have a variation of one hour in time, 

The brass circle which represents iJic /W) 
drain on the ariificiBl glohe, divides it 
vtittrnhemisfihereii. It isgraduatedorijl* 
equal pans vf 90° £ucb, two numbered 
to the polcB, and two fiom the poles to 

The eclifiiic is an iroaginary grejit 
vns, in the plane of which the eartb pi 
revolution round the sua- 

The ecUfitic is drawn on the artJEciol globe 

•to Itie «4uMoti'itt&««iMiii^-t&<M 
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angles of 33^ 38^ It is divided into 1 3 equal parts 
*ign9i and at the beginning of eace is placed the 
:ter} denoting the sign* The signs are divided in* 
degrees each. 

his circle is called the ecliptiC) because all the eclips* 
the sun and moon necessarily happen, when the 
is either in, or near it. 

be zodiac is a space in the heavens 16^ broad, 8^ 
ch side of the ecliptic, and contains those 13 con* 
dotis or clusters of stars, which are called the 13 

k 

lie ^Tisions of the zodiac and the ecliptic are the 

• 

he names and characters of the 13 signS) and the 

of the sun's entering themi are as follows. 



I.Aries 
3. Taurus 
9» Gemini 




the Ram ; 
the Bull ; 
the Twins ; 


March 30th. 
April 80th. 
Maf 31st. 


, 4. Cancer 
J; Leo 
'6. Virgo 


25 


the Crab; 
the Lion ; 
theVirgio; 


June 

July 
Aug. 


31at. 
23d. 
83d. 


if* Libra 
^ji.Scprpb 
9. Sagittarius 




the Scales ; 
the Scorpion ; 
the Archer; 


Sept 
OcU 

IjOT. 


33d. 
23d. 
33d^ 


10. Capricomus yj 

11, Aquarius Z!Sf 
». Fisces K 


the Goat ; 
the Waterman ; 
the Fishes; 


Dec. 

, Jan. 
Feb. 


33d. 
90th. 
19th. 



nieee t^gTw, the sil first of which are- called norths 
itf-fheslx last southern tUgriBy refer to cmwiellaHoni 
iitfert of stars, among which the son in his annual 
ibfietoittopass. , 

Hie t^ colutf are two meridians, passing, one 
l^h the eguatorkU floini9f which are in the first de« 
m Arfes and Libra, called the eguinoetiai coiure ; 
riber piHHung through the sobtitial tisVata^i^ec^ %^ 
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in the first degrees of Capricorn and Cancer^ and thpc- 
fore called the •^Utitial coiure. 

The two cQlurea are drawn only on the ccleitul 
globe. J 

The two irofvcM are leas circles, drawn parallel to the 
equator at the distance of 3S^ 9b' on each side of it 
The northern^ {voTk\ passing through the beginidllfoC 
Cancer, is called the trofiic of Canter ; the Mouihem^ from 
passing through the beginning of Capricomy is calMtha 
trofiic of Cafirtcomm 

The two /lolar circlea are/e«« circles, described vovd 
the poles at the distance of :23^ 38^ The nortkem^ fim 
passing through the constellation Arctos or the BeaTfb 
called the arctic circle ; the aouthern, from its banfOp* 
posite to it, is called the antarctic circle. 

The hour circles are described round the poleSf and 
difided into twice twenty-four hours. Thoy m MMH* 
times expressed by a brass circle round tho piiitiiaiUlA 
ed to the meridian, and sometimes deacribed €• 'ttl 
globe itself. ^ i 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of brastf divided I 
into 90^9 corresponding exactly in extent withtboeOQi 
the equator. It is for the put pose of measuring die dis- 
tance from one place to another. 

The mariner* a com/iassy which is frequently fixed HD- 
der the globe, is a box, containing a magnetic neodlOyMd 
the S3 points of the compass. 

Each degree of the circumference of the earth con* 
tains 60 geographical miles, or 69 j^ English miles; eo 
that by multiplying the degrees between the two places 
by 60, will give the distance in geographical miles; and 
multiplying by 69^ will give the English milea. 

If, for instance, the distance from Guinea to Brazil be 
required ; extend the dividers, or a thread from one to 
the other, and apply the distance to the eqaatoTy audit 
will be found to contain 35*^, which, being moltlfdied bf 
60, the miles in a degree, gif e * 500 geographical miiaa; 
and being multiplied by 69^, give 1737^ English mttee. 
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. The laHtude of a place is an arc of the meridian con* 
tidned between the equator and the place'; or the laHtude 
. of a place is its distance from the equator either north or 
aouthy reckoned in degrees on the meridian. 

^ . The iomgiiude of a place is an arc of the eqaator^ con* 

tttned between the principal merictian and a meridian 

Bamng through the place ; or the longitude of a place 

M its ^stance from the principal meridian either east or 

f'WPatt reckoned in degrees on the equator. 

With regard to heat and cold^ the earth is divided in* 
.. to five unequal parts, called zonee ; one torrid or 6tmi* 
iag zone^ two temperate^ and two frigid or frozen zones. 
. .w The torrid zone is that part of the earth, wluch lies 
.ketweeo the trofdco. 

The sun is always v^/f'ro/, or directly over some part 

,of Aia sone ; that is, on the 3 ist of June the sun passes 

perpendicularly over the northern trofiic; from this time 

pke is didiy revolving farther and farther south, till on the 

,J|3d of December he reaches the oouthem trofiie ; thence 

he returns to the northward, passing over the whole for* 

r,0U ttone twice in a year. This zone being more direct- 

? 1^ under the sun, is one cause of its being the hotest. 

.-.j. f The two Hntfierate zones lie between the two trofdca 

Mid the polar circles ; one being north, and the other 

^QHlhf of the torrid aone ; and having a moderate degree 

■ 4lf, heat: and cold, are iherelbre called the northern and 

southern temperate zones, 

■■■. " Tb»tW9 frigid zones are included within the polar 
oCliclea,each spreading 33^38' in every direction from 
.^Mspole. 

TImbo aones afe cMedfriged or frozen from the ex* 
■ivaJOoM* that prevuls in them. 
^f^ii .I» the itmperate and frigid zones the rays of the sun 
wdsn^a fidl obUquely upon the earth ; and the nearer we 
MiMiKMch to the poles, the greater will be the obliquity 
JMjUIjI: raya. Whence it appears, that these, who live 
' 'Of the torrid aone, always see the am south of 
at noon ; and those, who live south of the tott^di 
.ahnys see the sun north e€ tibeiia aX TAmk<^'^^^3(i^^ 
to Of wmM be a rery singular ap¥«axa&&^% 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problvm I. Tojind the latUude ^any plaeem 

Rule. Bring the place to the graduated side of the 
brasB meridian, and the degree on the meridian, imme- 
diately over it, shows the latitude of the place, or the 
number ol degrees the place is either north or south of 
the equator. 

Examfile, Bring Boston to the graduated tide of the 
meridian, and it will be found under about 43 1^ north of 
the equator, or 43*^ ^^' N. lat. 

What is the lat. of New Orleans?— of Savannah^ 
of Charleston ? — of Philadelphia r— of New York?— 4>f 
London?— of Paris?— ^f Madrid ?-^of Jerusalem )— of 
Calcutta ? 

pROB. IL Tojind the longitude qfany place* 

Rule, Bring the place to the meridian, and the de« 
gree on the equator under the meridian is the longitadef 
either east or west from London. 

Ex. Bring Madrid to the meridian, and the meri- 
dian will cross the equ.Uor a little more than 3^ \V. of 
the meridian of London; Madrid is therefore 3^ W« 
longitude. 

What is the long, of Rome ?— of Cairo?— of Bengal i 
—of DuMin ?— of Quebec ?— of Boston ?— of Ispahan I 
—of Petersburg ? — of Constantinople ? 

Prob. III. The longitude and latitude qf a place 
being given^ tojind that place. 

Rule. Look for the longitude on the equ^tor» and 
hring it to the brass meridian, then under the gpven de* 
gree of latitude on the meridian %ill be the place re* 
quired. 

Ex, The place, whose longitude is 30^ 1(/ cast, 
and latitude 31^ 11' north, is Alexandria; and the place 
which has nearly 6® west long, and 16^ south lat is Sl» 
iJeiena. 

What places sic nmVj m\\»fQUAtdn^ bUiudecMl 
Jbo£;itudesf 
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LajU 34^ S. Long, l^"" E. 
Lat 56 N. Long. 3 W« 
Lat. 47 N. Long. 69| W. 



Lat. 60® N, Long, dj* E. 
Lat. 51 N. Long. 1S| £• 
Lat. 18 N. Long. 761 W. 

P&OB. IV. Tojind the difference tf latitude between 

two filacer* 

Rule. If the places are the 9ame 9ideo£ the eqaatoTf 
liring cSach to the meridian, and subtract the latltode of 
the leMi from that of the greater ; if on ofiftoeite sidetj 
•dd the latitude of one to that of the other. 



Examples, 

London 51® d(/N. lat. 
Madras 13 5 N.lat. 



Difference 38 35 



Boston 42® 24' 

Philadelphia 39 57 



Difference 2 27 



Peob. V. To find the difference in longitude ie» 

tween two placet* 

R%de^ Bring one of the placet to the nneridian, and 
«BBrk ita longitude on the equator; then bring the other 
to the met^an, and the number of degrees on the equa* 
tor between ita longitude and the first mark is the differ* 
enoe* 

i . . &Xm The difference in longitude between London 
ttid.Constantinople is 23® S^' \ between Constantinople 
and Madras is 51® 3 3^ 

What is the difference in long, between the follow- 
ing places P 



Naples and Batavia P 
- Brest and Cape-Horn \ 
€:tiBrlBst#n and Cerk \ 



Rome and Cape Finisterre \ 
Canton and Orkney isles? 
Boston and Moxico \ 



iPkoa. VI. To find the distance between two iUom 
j^... . €€% on the globe* 

'^: • itule. Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant «f 
l^dliul* ovtf both placeS) to find the number of degrees 
ketmeo tliem ; ory which will answer the same purpoeoi 
liai^iAjBitknad ^ffrMS cmia JsUcftilA tin illBiB«aKA anp#B| 
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it to the equator, and the number of degrees between 
them, muUiplied by 69|, will give the distance In Eng- 
lish miles. 

Jlx, The distance between Lizard's Point and the 
islands of Bermuda is 46®, or 3147 milea; between 
London and Jamaica is 4691 miles. 

What is the distance between, 
damarcnnd and Pekin i 
Warsaw Sc Ascension island ? 
North Cape and Gibraltar ? 



Lisbon and Ispahn } 
Palermo and Cypnit? 
Portomouth fc N. York } 



Prob. VII. The h9ur qfany place being gheftf 
Tojind what hour it U at any other JUaec* 

Rule. Bring the place, where the hour it given, te 
the brass meridian, and set the index of theAourc^rr/rto 
that hour, then turn the globe till the proposed place 
comes under the meridian, and the index will point to 
the present hour at that place. 

I'lx, When it is twelve o'clock at noon in London, 
it is about four in the afternoon at Mauritius, or the Isle 
of France ; at Jamaica it is about seven in the morning. 

Or, which perhaps is more intelligible ; find the 
diiFcrcncc of longitude between the two placeSf snd 
change it into time by allowing one hour to every 15", 
and four minutea to 1°; remembering, that vdien the 
place required is east of the one given, the time reqoir* 
cd will be as much later in the day, as the degrees and 
minutes give Aoztr« ^xitl minuteB ; and when wfti of the 
given place, it will be so much earlier. 

Kx, Boston is 71° 3' W. long, and Washington is 
770 43' W. long, the difference is 6<* 40'; that is, 
Washington is about 6^° west of Boston ; thence by al- 
lowing 4 minutes to a degree, the difference between 
the two places is S6 minutes ; or, Washington being 
farthest west, when it is 13 o'clock at Boston>it is 34 
minutes after 1 1 at Washington. 

More problems for solution nught be giren, and in* 
deed generally are given, but it is well known to thoMi 

iflio are acquumted w\\]ki aaxcwAm^^^kA yrevkms tea 
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knowledge of that science^ little or no benefit can be de- 
rived from them* 

MAPS. 

A MAT 18 the representation or picture of the earth's 
surface) or some part of it, on a plane. 

Latitude and longitude are the same on mapS) as on 
the globe. 

The latitude of places is expressed by the figurcfb 
which run up and down the sides of the map. 

If the figures increase ufinvard^ the latitude is north i 
if theyc- increase doionwardj the latitude is sojith. 

The longitude of places is expressed by the figures^ 
which run along the top and bottom of the map. 

If the figures increase from right to /^,the longitude 
is we9t ; if they increase from left to rights the longitude 
is east. 

The tofi of maps is norths the bottom is 90uthj the 
right hand is eemt^ and the le/t hand is west. 

The lines drawn across the map from, right to lefti 
tee called ykiro/Zf^t or line* of latitude j and the figures 
on their extremities express the degrees they are dis- 
Unt from the equator. 

The lines drawn from the top to the bottom ef the 
nap are called meridians^ or lines qf longitude ; and the 
figures on their extremities) the degrees they are dis- 
tant from the firincifial meridian^ which in general is that 
of London ; but on American maps it is sometimes that 
•f PMladelphia. 

Town* are represented on maps by a mall ^ ; cities 
by a small figure somewhat resembling a house with a 
steeple ; rivers by black lines bending irregulurly) and 
Increasing in size toward the ocean or sea ; depth of 
water in harbours by figures expressing the fathoms <« 
ftiet s roads are represented by double lines ; mounfains 
by continued dark shades ; forests by small shrube ; 
an4. 9andy deserts and sand banks by clusters of extreme- 
^ email dots. 

Il^loJicM are measured by a cccUc qf wOaa^^seottinfi^ 
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placed in one comer of the mBp» especially if it be a map 
of any small portion of the earth. 

DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING MAPS. 



Introductory Geometrieai Problem9m 

P&OB. I. n bUect or divide a given line AB 
into two equal flar to* 

1. From the points A and 
B as centres with any distance 
in the compasses greater than 
half ABy describe arcs of cir- 
cles, cutting each other in m 
and n. ^ 

9. Through the points of 4?^ 
intersection m and n^ draw the 
line m C 7f , and it will divide 
the given line AB into two 
equal parts in the middle 
point C. 




± 



Prob. II. To erect a fierfiendicular from a given 
point A in a given line BC, or which to the oame 
thingy to draw a Hne at right angleo to BC at the 
fioint A. 



1. On each side ef the point A| 
take any two equal distances Amy 
An. 

3« From the centres m and «i 
with any distance greater than Am 
or An, describe two arcs, intersect* 
ng in r. 

3. I'hrough A and r, draw the i^ 
line Ar, and it will be perpendicular^ in 
or at right angles to BC. 



•NT--' 



1 



tm line fiC, to letfiUl a fietfimdititlar. 



1. Kram the ^vraptdntA, 
«t uij diatuice, describe ao arc, 
catting BC in m and n. 

S. From the points m and n, 
■nd the same or any other dia- . 
tanoe, describe the two arcs, cut- B^ 
Aog each other in r. 

3. Draw ADr for the per> 
pendicular required. - \ / 



h^" 



Pbob. IV. 



From my two pointa n 
and n, in the line AB with ~ 
« ra^us equal to the dis* 
tonce required* supiraae C, 
describe the arcs r and o. A— x' T B 

Dmw CD BO as to touch >• " 

these arcs without cutting C 
them, and it will be the 
p«rallel required. 

PnoB. V. To dimde a ghm line AB into gfin- 
fioted number tffepiaifivU, 
From A draw any line 
AC at random, and mm B 
draw BD parallel to it. A-t* 
On each of these lines, be- 
pnoing at A and B, set off 
HS maay eqaal parts of any 
length, «a AB is to be divid- ^ 
•d into. Join the opposite 
pMOta of diTisioD by the lines A 5| I 4tS 3tScC|BlrftliBl 
■Kin dinde A6 as re^wred. 
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Pbob. VI. 7b describe a cirHe through three given 
fioini8 ABC} which are not in a right line. 

\, From the middle point 
B draw right or straight lines 
to the other points. 

3. Bisect these right lines 
perpendicularly by lines meet- ji^ j^ Xy^ ^ C 
ing in O) which will be the 
centre. 

3. From the centre O at 
the distance OAj or OB, or 
OCt describe the circle. 

N. B. In the same manner may the centre wf an aic 
of a circle be found. 

When the pupil can perform these problem! with 
accuracy and facility^ he may proceed to the prejeetioi 
or the drawing of maps. 

Maps are constructed by drawing the linesy wUdi 
are on the globe, oo a plane surface. 

To draw a mafi of the earthy according to the stereo* 

giafihUal firojection. 

Opon a sheet of paper, considerably larger than the 
map is intended to be, draw a civcle N Q S L of any 
convenient size, representing; one half of the earth's sov* 
face, ^ee Plate I, page 254- 

Draw the diameters N S and £ Q intersecting each 
other at ri^ht angles ; £ Q will represent the cquatoff 
and N S the axis. This divides the whole circle into 
quarters, which should be done with the nicest accuracy* 

Dividt: each quarter into 9 equal parts, which will 
contain 10° each. This is most easily done by diTiiBng 
each quarter into 3 equal parts, and then each of theie 
parts into three more, extending the dividers from Q to 
C, and setting off the distance from Q towards N, which 
will reach to 60, two thirds of the quadrant, and the aame 
distance set off from N towards Q will reach to 30, 
which will trisect the quadrant, or divide it into three 
equal parts ; in the «axae mvDXAt ^tv^<^ taK.V ^adrant 
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Then by trial set the dividers) so that three steps 
urill reach from Q to 30» which will divide it into three 
eqital partS) as in 10 and 30, and this extent applied to 
the other divisions will divide them each into three parts ; 
or each quadrant into nine equal parts. 

T9 draw the circle* of latitude. 
Draw a line from £ to 20) and bisect the part a 30 in 
if and from the point of bisection i^ raise a perpendicular^ 
and produce it, till it cut NS, produced, in x / the poin< 
X will be the centre, from which the circle z, a, 30^ is to 
be described, which is the true representadon of the par* 
•Uel of 30^ south. In the same manner draw z, a^ 50 ; 
2| a, 70| and indeed all the parallels in both north and 
abbth latitude. 

NoTB. As one of the f^reatest difficulties in drawing 
naps is to find the centres, whence to describe the par* 
yiels and meridians, the business ^ould be greatlf facil* 
itated by using a wooden square^ which might be obtain- 
ed of any joiner or cabinet-maker for a few cents. The 
square should be madOf one part about a foot, and the 
other abftut three feet long. 

Lay the shortest part of the square on the centre Cf 
and let the comer or angular part fall exactly on 30, on 
Zf or 00 any other division of the quadrant, and the long* 
•r part will cross NS produced, in points, which will be 
centres for the several parallels : Or, lay a rule so as te 
touch the drcle exactly in the pobt 20, making a tan- 
gent to that point ; which may very accurately be done 
hy observing, that the next divisions, LO and 30, 30 and 
40, 30 and 50, Sec on each side of 30, be equally distant 
lirom the rule ; then the rule will cross NS produced, 
is the centre of that parallel. In the same manner all 
the centres may be found. 

To draw the circles qf longitude, 
With one end of the rule on S, and the other on 10, 
30| 50, and 70, in the quadrant QN, divide the equator 
from Q to C hi 80, 60, 40, and 30, which ^V\ >h^ ^^dj^ 
centres, from which the circles oi \Qii^\Va&e ^>^ *»!(% \s^ 
bednwOf 

23 
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For tbe remaiutng circles pttxluce the diameter E I 
Q, and lay one end of a rule un N| and^he oiheron 1%'~M 
30, 50, and 70° \i\ the ciuuilrant NQ, and it m ill cross the * 
diameler £Q produced, in (K^iuts, whicli are centres of 
the remaining circles oE longiiude. 

Ill the same manner proceed ta fill up the other side 
of the equator. 

By this construciion the dimensions of Lhe map will 
not be correctly drawn ; for every part, from the outline 
to the centre, in gradually contracted ; tbereforc those 
cotintries alone, which lie on the border of the map, are 
truly exhibited ; and of course equal spaces on the eulh 
are represented by unequal spaces on the map- 
To correct this error another projection ofthemerilBfrj 
ans is made, caWei gliibular /ircjeciion, which is usednNa 
moat modem geographers, and especially hy Mr. -J^^M 
rowsraith, whose maps are the most celebrated Ibr tlli^H 
neatness and accuracy. ^jS 

7o draw a mafi of the earth according to the glob- ^1 
vlar [tri,jeclion. 

In this projection the process is the same, bs in (be 
Btcreographic,exrept asii respects the meridians, wUch 
are to be drawn in the following manner. 

Divide the radius or semidiameter EC into lUDC 
equal parts by Prob. Sth, or by trial, first diHdiag EC 
into three equal parts, then each of these pans into three 
more ; then by Pl"ob. 5ih, connect by an arc of a dicle 
the three points Nv 10 S, Ny 20 S, &c. I'Toceed in 
this manner to draw all the meridians from £ to Qi and 
(he projection will be completed. 

In this process the use of the wooden square will shi^t- | 
ten the bi^uri for, connect by a straight line y withNi 
or with S, and after bisecting it, lay the shorter part of 
the square onN, or S, and the corner, or angle of it, ex- 
actly on the point of bisection, the loii);er part iviti crou 
EQ, or the same line produced, in the centre, whence 
to draw that pavliculai- meridian. In the same manner , 
aJi. [Jie ceiitr«B,jiia3 \ie S«\m4. ^ ,_ ^ ^^^1 



Or, the centres may be fouo'l mechanically, and very 
readily, by the following table. Let the radius EC, (or 
which perhaps wou^d be equ^iUy as well, a line drawn on 
ft sepirate piece of paper, exactly equal to EC, PI. I. 
Fig. S.) be divided into 100 equal parts by a scale, or 
otherwise ; then the radius of the circle of longitude, 
distant from E towards C 
10«*, will be c<Jual to 13' 
SO . - - 35 

80 - - - 42 . ,. JIT 

^Q ^ • ^ . 62 • ^" same Une produced if 

* * 1 90 )^"*<^®*^^^y> added to the dis- 
tance between C and the sev- 
eral |)oints 10, 20, 30, Sic. in 
the radius EC. 



of those 100 parts set off from 
C to 20, 40, 8cc towards Q, or 



60 * - - 133 
70 - - - 314 
80 - - 444j 

Thus the radius of the firs^ circle of longitude 10^ 
from E, is equal to the distance between the point y 10, 
corresponding to 10° from E, and a point in CQ set off 
from C, equal to 13 of the 100 parts, into which EC was 
diviJed. 

Or, extend the dividers from V to IS of the equal 
'parts of EC, and set the distance off, from C towards Q, 
(which will be somewhere near 20 between CQ, Plate 
I. Fig. 1.) and this will be the point or centre, whence 
to describe, with the dividers extended from this point 
to N or S, the circle of longitude N y *0 S. 

So Ukewhe for the next circle of longitude, or the 
second meridian from E, take in the dividers 35 of the 
100 equal parts of EC, and set them off from C towards 
Q, and it will be the centre, whence to describe, at the 
distance N or S,the second circle of longitude,.reckoned 
,. :,from E, viz. N y 20 S. 

In the same munner set off from C towards Q, or, 
when necessary, on the same line extended, 42, 62, 90^ 
8cc. of the 100 equal parts of EC, and it will give the 
centres of each circle of longitude to be drawn between 
E and C. Proceed in the same manner on the other 
fA6e to draw the meridians between C andQ. 
' As it requires very great s^ccAixt'.c^ \s> ^yciw<\NOi.^ "^^ 
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mciidiani quite from pole to pole,,of>Apn N,1a jB^lvMt- 
oat bloHing or blending thdni togirtberi tbqjr nM h* 
dnwti onlf from the parallel of .ladtnda 80* aea^. JNt!k> 
the eane paraJIcl near S, lAaving a blank of. itl^jumi 
eacb pole. 

It ratj be observed with respect to the paiallcls of 
lalitudct Ibet a rule vlth one end on E, and the other on 
tbe divlsiens 10, 30, SO, Stc. in the avc QS,Dr QK, vill 
crois the line CS or CN, exactly in the (luintS) through 
which the parallels of latitude arc tu be drawn. 

So that, after finding the centres xx, if the divider^ 
with one foot In any centre, and the otiier extctided ta 
tbe parallel of that centre, do not likewise extend to tba-, 
pdotin SCiTia. ai correaponding to the laiitudcit «1U, 
■bow that the true cmn-eiCitot foiiiKl, mid aiiotlicr tri^ 
must be made. Attendim.to this will prevent matif^ 
niat&kei, ;. 

It maf likewise be observed, that when the cenliu 
are at a great distance from the pamliel, in order to de^ 
cribe the circle, a straight rnd, ot an imyiclding eoid' 
may be used. Fasten one end with a pin to the centre 
K-, and with the other guide the pen to desciibe the pu-. 
alle]sza50,za30, Etc. 

In completing the map, all placea re p re acn ting land 
are filled up with such objects as the several countrieSi. 
contain ; as mountains, forestsi Uc. but the seai are Icflb, 
blank or white. The shores adjoining the sea are toba: 
shaded. Rrncr* are marked by alronp lines, or by doiii^ 
bte lines drawn winding in the rorm of the rivers the)!] 
represent, and smeller rivers are expressed by small ^ 
lines. Different tountriet are best dislinKuished by i 
fercnt colours. Farriu are represented by boshes 
trees, and mountaini by coiiiinued shades, somcwbi 
resembling clouds. Sand* are denoted by small point! 
or specks, and roek« under water by a small cr( 

Todran a map qf any flartieular pert oj ihetarlh. 
Suppose it be reqiAred to diaw a map of a portion o(W 
the earth's surface, cont^nUt^ ^iy. degrees of latitutf 
viz. (rma the 39 to \1» 45"" (.Ttev. W>"«Vt-^^ 
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' . DmwUie fine EF» and fai^tte mid^ niae tha per- 
^aadBciiIar DC) which diTide itti^ m equal pttrta, iir d^ 
Ipaea of ladtade, and^throogh C draw a Que pandlei to 

ft > Dhride a degree into 10) or if large enough) into CO 
m^fmi part!) and in the annexed table (page 3^61) find the 
iMnaber of mileS) which a degree of longitude contain% 
li^lbe ladtude of 39^ ^- 46*63) and from any scale of 
^eipial partS) let off one half of the aamo) m. 23-3IA| en 
MviiaideofD. 

r^ find in the table the number of milea contnned^ a 
flepee of longitude in the latitude of 45^ tIs. 4»*4^ 
lndfiFom the same scale set off one half of it) yii;. 31*816 ^ 
fiB each side of C. Draw the stndght lines from I to K) 
tnA firom K to F ; divide them into the same number of 
partS) as the line CD contains.; and through the punts 
Amw parallel lines. Thus IK.EF is a projection for one 
jtogree of longitude) including six degrees of laUtude. 
f Since the degrees must be so drawn)that the two di« 
^agonal lines in each must be equal to each other) Ihef 
are to be projected in the following manner. 

First) Take the distance from £ to K) or from F to ly 
and setting one foot of the compasseS) first in E and then 
in F) describe the arcs L and M ; then set one foot, first 
lo I and then in R) and with the same extent draw the 
area N and O- 

Secondlf) Take' the distance between £ and F»and 
eet it off in the arcs described from £ to N, and from^F 
loO; then take the distance between I and K.) and set 
It off from I to L) and from K to M. 

Thirdly) Draw the lines between h and N) and M 
Mid O; ^vide them into degreeS) and draw paraUela 
from those points to the corresponding ones in die mo» 
yidiana IE and K.F. The same method mnsl^bia piiraned 
in drawing all the other meiidians and paralWa» #hich 
the map is to contain. 

If the map be so largO) that the compiseea'iriH nol 
extend to the farther degree) or from F to 1 1 .4mm. ooo 
or more #araiala at once, $9A iAetinid» wiMii^'|t«^ 
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^"•^^ ' "t'cnthe squares PGNEand HQFO aw dp- 
\ :i and KMHQ may be done. 

*' Lhc degrcea of latitude Hp both sides of the 

I degrees of longitude at the top und bottoni' 

' he proper divisions and subdivisions ol the 

<;ouii 1 having the latitude and longitude of the 

p™ ;es, it win be easy to set them down in the 

r !ry town, cityj Uc. most be placed where its 

"Ii ongitude intersect. Thus, should tiie m^ 

conu art of Europe, which lies between 39^ It 4S* 

ofN. I p. "fiH Viween T^and 16° of E. longitude, 

thenFI. ne placed at A,(PI.II Fig. l.}irtiew 

43'46'jj' latitude, and 1 1" 3' 30" E. longitudccross 
each other -, mid Naples must be placed at B on the st«* 
shore, at 40° 50' IS" N. lat. and U* l7'fiO"E. long. 

In like manner the mouth ofa river, aa of the Tiber 
for instance, must be set down j but to describe the whole 
river, the latitude and longitude of every turning mnft 
he marked down ; and the towns and bridges, by which 
it passes. 

In delineatitig any country, which is bounded by 
oceans, seas, gulfs. Gig. the coast may be traced from la- 
other map by accurately observing where, and in whit 
direction the coast crosses the parallels and mrridiaiis; 
and any one, with a little practice, will be able to dn«r 
the outlines with ease and correctness. 

When the placa is bnt small, of which a map » lo be 
made, as of a country for instance, or of any portion of 
the earth of not more than one hundred miles in length 
and breadth, the meridians, psto appearance, are parallel 
to each other, and may be represented by straight Itno< 
The whole indeed will differ so little from a plane, tW 
it will be sufficient to measure the distances of placni* 
miles, and so lay them down in a plane right lined tav^ 

In the projection ofa quadrant of an heroispberc, ac- 
cording to this method, the parallels of latiiudv MCitf. 
concentric circles, and the only difficiflly i: 
common centre. 

In projectltig tii« mi^ ot Asia, (PI. IL '. 
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1,. 

«#*• MnOkl of M^of UUtodttb fiMifid to be W» 
teyood thanottiipoleyortt Uietame daunce north of 
:di»'|MnlMiofeo^,MtlieeqoaiorbsomliofU; andtlie 
inr tbb ptniUel b the centre ibr all the otbein ; 
k k evident) tbtt in this ni«p the two diagonals ef 
fimeffgwef ere eqoal to one aooihefy ao thatall the 
e of th«r fMvper magnitude* 
«'i In projecting the map of Europcf Mr Arrowsn^tk 
Ibnodf that the common centre of all the parallela of 
^^MitOde k at 6 dei^rees and 7 tenths beyond the pole. 

N. B. For the purpose of drawing maps maihettati- 

.'^eily exact, schools should be furnished with a Bow 

sJRmSCf commonly called a SM/mrigAt*9 Dravfing Rule^ 

•jhkI also a Beam compass i but a Gunter^s Scale and a 

pair of diYiders will answer a good purpose* In draw* 

log chrclea of very large radii, it will be found convenient 

to w«fer or pin the paper on a smooth fluor, or a smooth 

wide board, prepared for the purpose* 

Suppose it is required to draw the meridians and 
perallels for a map of Great Britain. This island lies 
between 50 and GO degrees north latitude, aitd between 
two degrees east and six west longituck. Having, there* 
• fore^ chosen the length of the degrees of latitude, the de* 
grecs of longitude roust be proportioned to it* By the 
> table, it appears, that in latitude 50^, the leitgth of a de* 
gree of longitude is to one of latitude, as 38*57 is to 60 ; 
that kf the length of a degree of longitude is something 
more than half the kngth of a degree of latitude. The 
exact proportion may be had by a diagonal line ; after 
which seven or eight of these degrees are to be mariLod 
oet npon a right line for the width of- the intended map* 
€>n the extremities of this line raise two perpendktikrsy 
upcm whkh mark out ten degrees of latitude Ibr the 
beigiit of it* Then bavmg compkted the paraOelo* 
grans, consult the tabk for the length of a degree of Iok- 
gitiide, in ktitude 60^ whkh k found to be veiy nearly 
one halfthe kngth of a degree of latitude* ItwiU al- 
ways be necessary however to draw a verticai aiecidiaa 
exactly ift the niddk of the pnralklocma^Vi^ ^Itt^ 
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neri^m cri aMh side may converge ; and from this 
yoa an to tetoff the degreei ul longitude od each Bidet 
tbeo kftniigdi<rtde4 the lines houodiog the map into a* 
inaBy puts, u CMi eonvanienlly be done, to serve for a 
•cale,tka langflndeB and latitudes may, by this meaDSibe,. , 
■et off with nmcll less trouble, than where curve lines »4 
are naed. Thb method may be always followed, wbero^ 
a puticMlar kingdom is to be delineated, and will repre- i 
n of the plsces with tol^' 
. the only kind of maps, Mf^ 
vUch a KaU of mUes can be truly adapted. 

Or, a map of any particular pEiTt of the earth inaj 
very eailly be drawn in tiie fbllowing maaiMT^ -' 
the portion of the earth be, as before, contunad 
39° and 45° of M. lat. and between 7*and UO 
Draw the lino DC, and wt off the paiftU^H <»i 
fmn 3V° to iJi", of any equal (tiatance, tajffiem I 
half an inch for each degree. .^ ^ *l'A^ 

Rnd la the table the number of n^a an^ pM%.dMui 
a degree of longitude contains in the latitude of 39*^ VOh >■ 
46-^ miles, and likewise the number of nulet inadih,.' 
gree on the parallel of i5°, viz, 43-^ milea, -.-fy 

Subtract the less from the greater,and the diSerMfSC),: 
is 4^ mites. Subtract likewise the two extrcpi^lMii^- 
tades, viz. 39° and 45°, and the difference' U ft°, i^Mniii 
change into geographical miles by multiplying by jtfif, .< 
which will give 360. , .v>;'ii<ii 

Then by the Rule of Three, SELy— As the di ff q nw jfcy! 

between the miles and parts in the e»reme degm**^ 

latitude, is to the distance between said parallcla -teMBiHl 

grees, miles, or inches ; so are the miles and pMWfcaiU 

eitheroftheextreme degrees of lat. to thediatapceli)qtftlk 

grees, miles, or inches, of the centre of the coDC^DtrifSjgljf^ 

cle, from the parallel answering to the milea and fW U li 

taken in the third term of the proportum { thtift ,ir. ^:a 

BiL.bhund. : '..■•■•irH 

Less 43-43 found in the t^le agaiiut 4S^'-. r 'j M 

Greater 4S-S3 - . ■ 3* - . ...v.i 

4'SO I>lS«C«Q» • - V 
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Then 

diflT. in mis. geog. mis. mis. in 45** geog. mis. 

As 4-20 : 6^X60=360 :: 42-43 : 3636. 

Now since 1 degree, or 60 miles in the example, is 
equal to a half inch^ divide 3636 by 60, and it will give 
60 half inches and || of a half inch, which are equal to 
30^ inches. 

Now produce DC, and from C the 45th degree, set 
off 30^^ inches, and it will reach the common centre of all 
the latitudes ; then from this centre at the distance C) 
30^^ inches, describe the parallel 45^ through KL &c. 
Extend the dividers, (or lengthen the rod, cord, or what* 
ever the circle may be described with,) half an inch^ and 
describe 44, A ; and so on through all the parallels. 

After drawing the parallels, find by the table the 
number of miles and parts, which a degree of longitude 
in one extreme parallel, the 39th, contains, viz- 46*629 
and from a scale of equaJ parts, (on which scale the dis* 
tanee between the parallels, viz. 1^ asunder is 60 equal 
]>arts) sel off the distance, 46*63, with the dividers on 
each side of D, so as to divide the parallel into as manjr 
degrees of longitude, as the map is designed to contain'; 
tbcn find the number of miles and parts, which a degree 
of lengitude in the other extreme parallel, the 4!fth, con* 
tunsy viz. 43*43, and, in like manner by the same scale 
set them off on each side of €• Connect the correspond* 
iog points of division at top and bottom by straight 
lioeft) and the projection will be completed. 

It should be remembered, that when the parallels of 
la^tude are drawn at the distance of 1^ 3S 3^ 4% or 5^ 
the meridians should likewise be drawn at correspondent 
-distances^ viz. at once, twice^ three, four, or five times 
the number of miles, found in a degree in the parallelf 
0D which the distance is laid off, taken from the same 
scale, on which the distance between the parallels 1% S% 
^^, 4^, or 5^ asunder, contains 60, 1 30, 1 80, 340, 300, &c. 
equal parts. So when the distance between the parallels 
.of latitude is expressed by any one scalef the same scale 
should be used for the distance betweetith^ TA«ri^^»2&* 

If it be required to draw a mapot Kfosi^'NNtVaO^^Joa^^ 
wxteadfrom the equator to about 70^ ^ A^^vqi<\^ ^ 
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Draw the line NS, oianj contenifitit length, and from 
S let off the 70' towards N- Let every desjiee, or eve- 
Tj tendegren be equal to some definite distjiicc, or |tor- 
tioo of a scale of equal pans; ibr example, 10° luaninch: 
then the distance (torn ihe-equator to the TOth (<ef;rae 
will be T inches. The two extreme ile.i;rces are 0% or 
the equator and 70*^ s then the number ol niiles aii<l pant, 
contamedin a degree oflong. on these extrcni^ latitai'ri 
will be 60 milcsoBO'^, oroothecquaior, anil 30^*, rnili;! 
in the 70th degree of lat. as found in the tAble. Tliuii 

30-53 found in the table uaiiut 70 degreae 

60i30 

39 4B Oifferetwe ... Tn, wtlch multipliril h; m 
pvea 4300 geographical milei. Tbeji st^itt tbe quFtliur, 

nil*, bpti. geog.mls. m\i & pta. gn>g. mk 

At 39-43 I 4300 :: 30-53 i 3t83'9T,e' 

which 600 are equal to sti inch; therefore di ride 3HH91 
hy ttOO, andit^Tes SS^inches for the distance of the 
centre of all the parallels, from the 70tli degree oflin'- 
tude. Then from this centre at the ilistunce of "0°. 
which will be 36-^'^'^ inches, describe the parallel 7ii*i 
and at the distLUice of I, 9, 3, he. inchea more descnbt 
the other parallels down to the cqu.aor- Then fron N3 
on each side of it, set off on the (i^iiiaior and on the TOib 
degree of latitude, the n]iteB,Scc. ccnUiined in 10 degree* 
of long, on the equator, and on the 70[h degree of I* 
viz. 600 equal parts for every 10 i.!ei;rees on the ei^ualofi 
and 305-30 on the 70th degree of Ijtiiude, which it ibiu 
found; look In the table (page 261) for 70 under it- 
greet of latitude «t|the top, and at the right hsnd of H 
Btaad 30-33, which multiplied by lo gi>ies 305 30,whfa!k 
must be taken from the same scale, from which itic ik> 
grees of latitude were set off, viz 600 lo an inch. Tl^ I 
gives 343 thousandths, or a ffic'ion more than ^ of <> 
inch, for the extent of 10° of loni^itude on the 7<ith^ ' 
gree of latitude to be set off on each side of N w p 
times, as the map is to contain portions of ten de' 
ench way from N. Cowoett V\\tM poirts of dj' 
with thoae correspwfin^ ""W \^«Ta as. -^Nassja _ 
the projection -win ^w«K5\«»*' 
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TABLE^ showing the number qf miles contatnedin a De» 
gree qf Longitude^ in each Paraiiel rf Latitude^from 
the Equator to the Poles j a deg, on the equatw being 
60 miles* 



Degrees of 
Latitude. 


t : 

1 i 


s s 

- o 


CO 4) 

SB 

31 


Miles. 

100th parts 
of a mile. 


CO V 


Miles. 


100th parts 
of a mile. 




V 59 


99 


51 43 


61 


39 09 




3 59 


96 


33 


50 88 


63 


38 17 




3 


59 


93 


33 


50 32 


63 


37 


34 




- 4 


59 


ts 


34 


49 


74 


64 


36 


30 




5 


59 


77 


35 


49 


15 


65 


25 


36 




6 


59 


67 


36 


48 


54 


66 


24 


40 




7 


59 


55 


37 47 


93 


67 


33 44 




8 


59 


43 


38 


47 


38 


68 


23 


48 




9 


59 


36 


39 


46 


63 


69 


31 


50 




10 


59 


09 


40 


45 


96 


70 


30 


53 




n 


58 90 1 


41 


45 


38 


71 


19 


53 




13 


58 


69 


43 


44 


59 


72 


18 


54 




13 


58 


46 


43 


43 


88 


73 


17 


54 




14 


58 


23 


44 


43 


16 


74 


16 


54 




15 


57 


96 


45 


43 


43 


75 


15 


53 




16 


57 


68 


46 ; 41 


68 


76 


U 


53 




1 17 


57 


38 


47 1 41 


93 


77 


13 


50 




18 


57 


06 


48 


40 


15 


78 


13 47 




19 


56 


73 


49 


39 


36 


79 


11 45 




SO 56 


38 


50 38 


57 


80 


10 


43 




31 56 


01 


51 37 


76 


81 09 


39 




33 55 


63 


53 36 ^ 94 


83 08 


35 




S3 


55 


33 


53 36 W 


83 


07 


31 




34 


54 


81 


54 


35 


37 


84 


06 


27 




35 


54 


38 


55 


34 


41 


85 


05 


33 




36 


53 


93 


56 ; 33 


55 


86 


04 


19 




37 


53 


46 


57 ; 33 


68 


87 


03 


14 




38 


53 


98 


58 31 


50 


88 


03 


09 I 


39 


53 


48 


49 1 30 I 90 ^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

To hr answered by the Pufiit. 



OH me. MAP OF THB WORLD. 

Hov manjr degrees is the equator from cakcli pole? 

Which is most southerly, Cape Horn or Iho Cape 
9 Good Hope J 

I How is (he MediterraneM) Sea situated t 
I How is Madagaacar sitifaiedi How the I. of 
■Where are Prince Edward's Desert} and Anutcn 
B^ islands ? 

BlP ltere is the bay of Bengal i — Where St. Ueleoa/ 
Bn^hlch way are Arabia and Thibet from Penut 
9K hat lake and sea are north of Persia f 
Hfkre the Sandwich U. in the E-orW. hcmispltsrsf 
Wi wliat zone is Nova Zembla ? 
BjIFhich most westerly, N. Hebrides, Frieadljr or 
V ty Islands! 
rVhere is the Caspian Sea f — Where is the Red Sea I 
l^hat is the most easterly cape of South America! 
hs there more land in the northern or touthcm bon 
B phere ? 

^nrtiich general division of the earth is the largett I 
^Eew is America separated from Biiropo and Africa? 
^Where are the Fox Islands t 
Btff hat is the most easterly cape of Africa i 
BJow in Sumatra situated with regard to the e([UBtor i 
Urn what direction is New Halland from Africa? 
^Bow is Terra del Fuego separated from S- Americi? 
Bur hat two large bays are those in North America ^ 
Mf here Is 'Esther island ? — Where is Byroni uUodJ 
^Bow are the Fulkland islands situated i 
^W hat is the most northerly cape of Europe t 
^Hhere are the Bahama and Bermuda islands t 
Bjfoir is (he Bay of Qiscaj utuaicd r— How ^e.Anb] 
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Is Rio Janeiro, or Rio de la Plata the most southerly ? 
Which lies most northerly, Cuba or St. Domingo ? 
Which way is Norfolk island from New Zealand f 
Where is the island of Juan Femandes ? 
How is Japan situated with respect to Asia ? 
Which most northerly, the Azores or C. Verd Islands 
Where are the islands of New Guinea & New Britain ? 
Through what large islands does the equator pass P 
Is Q. Charlotte's island or N. Hebrides most northerly i 
Is Jamaica or St. Domingo most westerly P 
What is the situation of California ? 
Where are the Lad rone and Pelew islands ? 
What strait separates Asia from America i 
How is the Caribbean sea situated ? 
Is the island Jamaica or Cuba the most northerly ? 
Where is Davis's strsdt?-^ Where Hudson's strait } 
Is Guinea or Angola the most southerly ? 
On which side of the equinoctial is Christmas island ? 
Which most notherly the Philippines or Ladrone la. ? 
What islands lie about 48^ south latitude ? 
How is Nova Zembla situated ?— How Iceland ? 
Which is the principal of the Japan islands ? 
Where is New Albion P— Where is Cape St Roque i 
Is Quebec or Nova Scotia the most westerly P 
What is the southerly cape of California f 
What two rivers between New Albion 8c N« Orleans i 
Is Sumatra or Java the most easterly P 
Is Hudson's bay or Baffin's bay the most notherly ? 
How are Boston, N. York, and Philadelphia situated ? 
Which is the most notherly, Pekin or Nankin i 
What ocean lies west of America P 
What ocean lies east of Africa ? 
Which way is it from Egypt to Caffraria I 
Which way is it from AbyssiDia to Nigritui i 
Which way is it from mount Atlas to Barbary } 
Where is New South Wales ? 
Where is Hindoston r— Where is New Ireland I 
What mountains on the west coast of S. America P 
What sea is north of South AmtTkak) 
34 
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What gulf is south of North America r 

Where arc the United Slates r— Where the Floriduft i 

What Island between the Gulf of Mexico and the Ca« 

I ibbean Seu ? 
Where is KamtschatkaP— Where the Chinese sea? 
Whera is the gulf of Corea ?— Where the G. of Guinea? 
Which way is it from Nubia to Nigritia I 
Where in Holland are Port Jackson and. Botany bay I 
Where the Sunda Isles ?— Where Sandwich Land? 
Where are the Gallipago islands ^— Where O why bee? 
Where are Syria and Arabia ?— Where the Persian G.? 
Which way is it from China to Tartary ? 
What empire is in the north of Europe and Asia t 
Which way is it from Canada to Labrador ? 
Which way is it from Guinea to Patagonii P 
Which is the most westerly, Norway or Sweden ? 
Where are England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 

In what part of Europe are France and Spain ? 

Where are Italy, Turkey, and Germany I 

Where ia the island of Newfoundland i 

Which way from the Bermudas to the Canary isles? 

What lake is east of the Caspian sea ? 

Which way is it from the Caspian to the Black sea I 

Where is the desert of Sahara ? 

Which way is it from the Persian G. to the Baltic sea? 

What two rivers flow into the bay of Bengal i 

Are the Philippine isles or Carolinas most easterly { 

Which way is it from Spitzbergen to Nova Zembia ? 

W^hat part of South America is Terra Firnia ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA* 

• 

Which is the most westerly, Mexico or Vera Cruz ? 
Which way is it from Mexico to Acapuico ? 
What separates the bays Honduras &Campcachy i 
Into what gulf does the river Mississippi flow ? 
Which way is Florida from the United States ? 
What five lakes are between the U. States and Canada •' 
TVhat river connects these lakes with the Gulf of Su 
Lawrence ? 
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What large island is east of the s^uiforSt. Lawrence ? 
Where are the Russian Settlements in N. America ? 
Where is Nova Scoiia?—- And what is the princi[;a! town? 
Where is the Grcnt Bank ?— For what is it celebrated I 
What bay separates N. Brunswick from Nova Scotia ? 
What the southerly capes of Greenland & of California ? 
WhiK bay is the southern part of Hudson's bay ? 
Which way is Cook's Inlet from Prince Wm's sound ? 
What hi>;h mountain south of Prince William's sound ? 
What Mts. separate Slave L. from Vancouver's Survey i 
Which is the most northerly, Winnipeg or Slave lake ? 
What river separates, Louisiana from tlie U. States ? 
Where are Nootka and Queen Charlotte's sound I 
Which way is Cape Breton from St. Johns r 
Wliicb is the most northerly, Quebec or Montreal ? 
What river runs from Winnipej^ into Hudson's bay i 
What part of the U. States is called New England ? 
Winch way is N. Eng. from the WcstcniTerritory ? 
Of what Island is Havannathe capital ? 
Which way from the U. States arc the West Indies ? 
What is the capital of Jamaica ? 
Wh.tt cape is north of St. Domingo? 
Which is most westerly 9 Porto Uico, or Virgin island t 
Which way arc the Bahama Itt. from the Bermudas ? 
Into what sea does Cape Gracios a Dios project ? 
Which is the most northerly, Slave lake or Arabasco ? 
What river separates New Mexico fro n New Navarr^ ? 
What liver runs from Slave lake into Frozen ocean ? 
Into what river does the Missouri flow i 
Which w:iy is Pensacola, from St. Angusiine ? 
Near the mouth of whit river is New Orleans ? 
Wliich way in Ksquimanx from Hudson's bay i 

qU EST IONS OS THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

What are the N. S. PI. and W. capes of S. America ? 
In what part is Patagonia ?— In what is New Grenada I 
In what part is Bra'/il ?~*1n what is Peru ? 
Which way is Chiii from Chaco and P«.t^^>\v|\ 
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On what rivers are Buenos Ayres, and Aswmption I 
Whice is most northerly, Monte Video, or Santa Fe ? 
In wbdi part of Brazil are Rio Janeiro, Sc St. Salvador: 
What large river runs into the Atlantic on the equator? 
Is Cayenne, Surinam, or Demerary most westerly ? 

Is the river Essequebo, or Oronoco most northerly ? 
Which is the most northerly Caraccas or Cumana ? 

What lake is in the northern part of Venezuela} 

What isthmus and gulf northwest of New Grenada? 

The line dividing N. and S. America, is between Vera* 
gua and Panama ; In what direction does it run } 

Is the Mosquito Shore in North or South America ? 

Which is the most nothcrly city in New Granada^ Si&ta 
Fe de Bogota, or St. Juan de los Llanos ? 

Which is the most northerly, Popayanor Panama? 

Which is the most southerly, Lima or Quito? 

Which is nearest the equator, Guayaquil or Tnizilloi 

Is Terra del Fuego or the I. of Chiloe most northerly I 

Which way is Cordova from Santa Fe ? 

Wliat islands are E. and S. of the Strait of Magellan i 

What mountains run the whole length of S. America ? 

In what part of Buenos Ayres is Potosi ? 

Which way is St. Felix from Juan Femandes ? 

Where is the island of Trinidad ?«-And of Trinidada? 

Where are Carthagena and Porto Bello ? 

Where are the Gallipago islands ? 

In what part of S. America is Amazonia i 
[3 the lake Nicaragua in N. or S. America ? 

Where is Staten island ?— Where Fernando de Noronai 

Is Peru or Chili most northerly i 

Which is the most southerly Tobago or Trinidad i 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

How is Europe bounded ? 

With which is Europe connected, Asia, or Africa ? 
What part of Europe approaches nearest Africa I 
What nine seas are found in and around Europe ? 
IVhich is the largest^G. Britain, Ireland, or Iceland? 
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On which is the burning mountain Hecia I 

What four clusters of islands north £c west of Scotland ? 

What isi*indin the Irish Sea ? 

What islands are northwest of Norway i 

What islands in the British channel) near France P 

Which way are Ushant and Belle-isle from France ? 

What connects the North sea with the British channel ? 

What channels are connected with the Irish sea ? 

What passage riins from the north sea into the Baltic ? 

What two large gulfs are there in the Baltic sea ? 

Which Isl. mobt northerly, Gothland, Aland, or Oland? 

What two lakes north of Petersburg in Russia ? 

Where is the bay of Biscay ?—^ Where the G. of Lyons ?" 

What connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic ? 

What gulfs are in the Mediterranean sea ? 

What part of the Mediterranean sea is called L6vant i 

Into what sea does the river Wolga flow ? 

What town near the mouth of the Wolga ? 

Into what sea does the river Don (low i 

With what sea is the sea of Azof connected i 

What peninsula in the northern part of the Black sea i 

On what river are Kiow and Cherson in Russia ? 

On what river is Oczacow ? 

On what sea is Constantinople ? 

On what river arc Belgrade, Nicopoli, and Silistria ? 

Which Is the most westerly, Adrianoplc or Salonica ? 

Which way is Athens from Corinth r 

What part of Turkey is called Morea? 

What is the southern cape of the Morea i 

What island is nearly south of the Archipelago ? 

Which island is most northerly, Scio or !^amo& ? 

Which island is most easterly, Rhodes or (>prus ? 

Betv/een what countries is the gulf of Venice ? 

Where are the islands Corfu and Cetaloniii ? 

Wi}ich is the m«.Bt northerly, Rome or Naples ? 

What mountain near Naples ? 

On what river 1*5 Rome r 

Whichis most nonhtTly.Dalmatia or Trieste? 

Wbat river >n the N. of Italy &owi^ isiv&lkVvf^Va« ciVSI «i»sl^ 



S«8 QUESTIONS. 

Which way id Switzerland from Italj I 

What are the two lakes in Switzerlalid i 

Which way is I^eghorn from Genoa ? 

What two islands west of Italy ?— What their capitals t 

What small islands between Sicily and Naples i 

What are the three town« in the island of Sidly I 

What volcanic mountain in Sicily ? 

What small island south of Sicily ? 

What are the southern capes of Sicily and Italy i 

What three islands near the coast t>f Spain ? 

What strait separates Spain from Africa ? 

What two towns on the river Guadalquiver ? 

On what river is Saragosa ?— 'On what is Valladolid i ■ 

In what part of Spain is Corunna ? 

Which is most northerly, Madrid or Toledo i 

What towns on the river Guadiana i 

What capes northwest of Spain ? 

Where is cape St. Vincent ?— Where cape PaloB i 

On what rivers are Lisbon and Oporto P 

Where is Land's End r^— where is cape Clear i 

What islands west of Lizard Point ? 

What rivers in France flow into the biy of Biscay t 

On what river arc Bourdeaux and Toulouse i 

What island off the coast of Rochelle in Frsmce ? 

On what river are Nantes and Orleans ? 

Which is nearest England, Brest or Cherbourg? 

On what river are Peisia and Rouen ? 

What town in France is on the strait of Dover? 

On what river arc Lyons and Avij^non ? 

Which way is Montpelier from Dijon ? 

Which way from Dijon to Marseilles and Toulon f ■ 

What lake in Switzerland is the source of the l^hinet 

What river runs from lake Constance into the N. Seal 

Which way is it from Berne to Basle or Basil ? 

On what river are Cologne and Strasbourg ? 

Of whut is Amsterdam the capital ? 

Of what is Brussels the principal town i 

On which side the river Weser is Hanover ? 

Into what sea do the RhiAQ) Weser, and Elbe flow I 
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On what river are Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresden) und 

Prague i 
[nto what does the river Oder flow i 
In what part of Germany is Berlin ? 
On what river are Ratisbon, Passau, aud Vienna ? 
On what river are Presburg and Buda ? 
Into what do the rivers Drave and Save flow I 
Into what does the Danube flow ? 
What four rivers flow into the Black Sea ? 
On what river are Dantzic, Thorn, and Warsaw ? 
Which is the most northerly, Cracow or Warsaw ? 
What town between Dantzic and Koningsburg ? 
On what river is Wilna ? — On what is Riga ? 
South of what ^ulf is Courland ? 
Which way is Minsk from Moscow ? 
On what river and sea is Archangel? 
On what gulf in Sweden is Tornea ? 
What island between Stockholm and Abo in Finland? 
Which way is Upsal from Stockholm ? 
In what part of Sweden is Gottcnburg f 
What lakes are there in S\veden ? 
Where are Drontheim, Bergen, and Christiana ? 
What is the southern cape of Norway ? 
Which the most northerly, Copenhagen or Wiborg ? 
Which way is Holstcin from Hamburg ? 
On what coast is the Texel ? 
On what river is London ? 
What channel is south of Wales ? 
Which way is York from Oxford ? 
Which the most westerly, Edinburg or Glasgow ? 
Which the most easterly, Aberdeen or Inverness ? 
Which way from Londonderry toX^ork ? 
Which way froT» Cork to Dublin ? 
What river in the western part of Ireland ? 
Opposite to what cape in Spain is Algiers in Africa ? 
South of what islands is Tunis ? 

On what sea are Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, and Scandaroon? 
Which way is Tarso, or Tarsus, from My ra? 
On what sea are Smyrna and Ephesus i 






Vhal mntintalut iMiween PoIbikI aitd I 
Vt)«t >re ihc mauhtubiK hi SwliEeilaiid? 

It'tiut TnonMuiui nuithcust of Ru»iii« i '. ' 

Itfhurc tG the Ule of Muti ?— Uu wiml G. HPMCflb 
iiitua, MiUii) ui' t'urlu iiemeai Venice r . j^ 
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low n Aiin bDundie^l f 
-'What «ea >G|)iiFutt;) A«5n From Ei^yi't ? 
'Wliuigulft between ArubiiiQiKl I'ci'nk i 
'WliflC »ca bctwccti Arnbln and llinilutitun i 
What »ca or buy louLlicubi ciflUiidoittan i 
Between whiit seas urc Qumuli ujiii ^Umi 
Wliulcoiinlry is nnaily noutli urSUm ? 
Wbul inland cuit ul the sjulf uf TmK|iii(i ? 
What BQB MpBralcs Chiiiu fiwn Cortu ? 
Whnl wall run* wtrt ritini ibo yclluw tcA f 
South of vvliat i^ulTufG the Jiip-iii ihIck f 
Whul olijnnci nunlioi ilie^uiruf Coreaf 
Whut Kca >oaihwc»t of K^tmuchatku \ 
WhutuUndMHithorthc Muuf K.un)tiichatlutJ 
What tirail is nonli of the sea nT tCniniftchailu 
What Jjai'l or Aula was uiicieirtly calluO Silicrla? 
Into ivhut <loltiB livcrii Lcou, Lriigscy)arid Obe 
What riter fj-om Xitu Boutli flows into tlic ArJ ». 
Which i» most ivesterly, Tobolsk ur Irkoutik ? 
On whnt lake ia titc ciiy Irlioiitek ? 
<Jn what rivcr»uic Kolliyvone,Toniak, k OL< 
Un*>hatnvcri»lho city ofTKholkn? 
In vliuc ^ku of Auk arc xho Ourul tniniotUD*?^ 
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Where is Novaya Zcmlia, or Nova Zembla ? 
Between what seas are Circassia, Georgia Sc Armenia 
Which way from Aral sea is Samarcand ? 
Into what sea does the river Oural flow ? 
Between what seas is Natolia, or Asia Minor ? 
Wljich way is Cyprus from the sea of Marroora ? 
Which way is Smyrna from Aleppo ? 
Which way is it from Jerusalem to Tripoli ? 
Which way is it from Damascus to Gaza? 
Which way from Suez to Cairo in Egypt ? 
Which most northerly, Mecca, Medina, or Mocha ? 
Qn what rivers are Bagdad and Basijova i 
What river is between Hindostan and Persia i 
What large islands south of Hindostan ? 
What mountains in Hindostan ? 
Where are the islands, Laccadivas and Maldives ? 
In what sea or bay are Andaman & Nicobar isllhds ? 
Which way is it from Bombay toGoa ? 
On what river are Calcutta and Delhi ? 
On what river is Lassa, the capital of Thibet ? 
Which way is it from Ava to Pegu I 
Which is most northerly, Pekin, Nankin, or Canton i 
Which are the two principal Philippine islands i 
On which of them is Manilla ? 
Where are Formosa and Leeo Keeo isles ? 
Which most northerly > the Carolinas or the Ladrone isl- 
ands? 
Which way arc the Pclew from the Philippine islands i 
T'hrotigh what islands does the equator pas^? 
Which side of the equator is Gilolo I 
or what islands are Bencoolen 8c Batavia the capitals i 
What strait separates Borneo from Celebes ? 
What strait separates Malaga from Sumatra ? 
What islands does the strait of Sunda separate ? 
'What wall separates China from Chinese Tartary ? 
jk(9ar what cape and strait is the island Socotra i 
'near the mouth of what river is Astracan t 
IW^hlcK way is Ispahan from Gambron iji Persia ? 
'Which is most northerly, Madras, ot PQikOk\9L«rr| I 
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"Which way from Tanjore to Seringapatam i 

What p.irt of Asia lies in the torrtd zone ? 

What ciiies are nearly on the tropic of Cancer ? 

Ncjir what sea is Feicin ?— Wiiere is cape Comoriu i 

How is Sakalin island situated ? 

What are the principal tc»wns in Ceylon ? 

Into what sea does the river Amour or Sakalin fdll i 

On what river is the town of Tatta ? 

On what tropic is the island of Formosa ? 

Where is the island of Huhian ? 

Where aretlic islands Bourbon and Mauritius ? 

Which the most northerly, Almirante or Muhe isIe8•^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

What are the northerly states of Africa i 

How is4he coast of Gaiuca divided ? 

How are Loanp^o, Congo, and Angola situated i 

In what part of Africa do the Hottentots live ? 

What town is near the cape of Good Hope ? 

l!) what pirt of Africa are Epjypt, "Nubia, 8c Abyssioia: 

Where are Ade!, Ajan, and Zanguehir ? 

Where are Mononiotapa, Sofala, and Natal? 

In what part of Africa is Ethiopia ? 

Which is the most westerly, Benin, Dahomy,orB2afr&.^ 

What river is between Nip:ritia and Sahara ? 

What are the N. S. E. and W. capes of Africa ? 

What island east of cape Gardefan ? 

What lari^e island east of Caftiariu ? 

Which is n.ost noitherly, Zanzibar or ("omoro isles? 

Where is Table bay ? — Wncre is lake Marava? 

Where is Sierra Leone ?-Whercthc iMts. of theMooD? 

into what sea does the river Nilefiow ? 

What strait connects the R. Sea with the Indian Ocean? 

Which are the principal towns in Egypt ? 

Where are Fernando Vo St Prince Islands ; 

Which is most northerly, St. Thomas' or Annobon r 

What iahnd southwest of the gulf of Guinea ? 

JIow is AlVica Wn^n\t.ed from Asia < 
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gulfs on the northern coast of Tripoli? 

t desert are Derna and Tabarca ? 

. way is it fiom Tripoli lo Tunis ? 

I the roost northerly 9 Aljriers or Morocco ? 

I way is it from Fez to Tafilet ? 

mountains south of Barbary ? 

lake is there in Abyssinia ? 

idar or Senar the most northerly ? 

rivers run into the Atlantic N. & S. of cape Verd ? 

rivers near the cape of Good Hope i 

re the Canary islands situated ? 

i are the principal Canary islands ? 

islands north of the Canaries ? 

are the principal cape Vcrd islands ? 

islands west of Spain and Portugal ? 

re Alexandria and Rosette situated ? 

I is most northerly) Damiettaor Cairo i 

channel separates Madagascar from Africa P 

gh what part of Africa does the equator puss ? 

separates Egypt from Arabia ? 

isthmus between the Red Sc Mediterranean seas P 

island between the gulf of Cabes and Italy P 

separates Greece from Natolia ? 

is the capital of Turkey I 

QUESTIONS DM THE MAP OT BRITAIN. 

channel and strait between England 8c France ? 

town in France is opposite Dover ? 

I is nearest Scilly Is. Land's End, or Lizard Pt. ? 

point IS southwest of Torbay i 

island lies northeast of S%, Alban's Head ? 

island, bay, and point, south of Bristol Channel i 

ti way is Milford Haven from St. David's Head? 

part of England is Wales f 

bay west of Montgomery in Wales ? 

h is most northerly, the isle of Man or Anglesea? 

eis Holy Head ? — Where is Holy island ? 

what frith are Dumfries and Carlisle ? 



"n'tiat HU»a north of Prathnd Fr>th r 

>Vh!cb WJf is it from Kjonurd's U4- to Si. ALt'i 

On •hai liter i» DenricX ? — On wliat is New Ci 

\Vhcrc is ih« WbUi i — \\'h«re is YanDQUlb f 

WbM rivers unite in the Huml»er f 

On whflt rirer uc L«cdi and 'WakeHcld i 

OnwbU river is YoTkf — On what is Nottingfa&m 

Where U cape Ckar i — Where is Dublin f 

On what river is Cork i— On whjtl is Limerick i 

"Which i*. most noriherlyi W alerforJ or Wiekl»W 

Which way it ii kom Wexford to Gilway ? 

Through whM lakes Coei ihe rifcr SKiiman run ' 

On nhai Ukc are Bcir»sl nn<t Antrim 7 

Into what fotir proviEwes is Irelund dUided J " 

In which province is LoniJondorry ( 

Which way ii Armagh from Clphio ? 

On what river ure («ttdon and Oxfonl ? 

Which is most nortbcrlfi Xewcustlc or S_ 

In vfhal part o( England i& Cambrid|re ? 

What river between Cngiand und Scotland i 

W hat river ilaw« into Briaiol channel i 

Are there many Iskcs in Scotland and Irdu 
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CtUSSTZOirS ON THE MAF OF THE UNITED STATES. 

What river separates Maine from New Brunswick ? 

What is the capital of Nova Scotia ?-Whcre is C. Sable? 

Where the bay of Fundy ?— Where St. George's Bank.^ 

What capes north and south of Massachusetts bay ? 

What does St. Mary's river separate from Georgia? 

What rivers between St. Mary's and Savannah ? 

Which way is cape Malabar from cape Cod ? 

Which way from Boston is Nantucket island ? 

What island between Rhode I. and Montauk Point! 

What large island is south of Connecticut ? 

What river takes its rise near the White Hills, and 
runs between New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
through Massachusetts and Connecticut into Long 
Island Sound ? 

What are the two principal rivers in New Hampshire P 

What island is east of Charleston in South Carolina ? 

What are the rivers between the Savannah and the 
Great and Little Pedee ? 

What three capes east of North Carolina ? 

What two rivers run into Albermarle sound i 

What two rivers run into Pamlico sound P 

[n what part of North Carolina is cape Fear river ? 

Dn the boundary of what states is the Dismal swamp ? 

Between what capes does Chesapeake bay open into 
the ocean ? 

3ii what river are Washington and Alexandria ? 

What river between the Blue Ridge and Jackson's 
mountain, that runs into the Potomac I 

Between what rivers are the Laurel mountains ? 

What part of the great chain of mountains, that per- 
vades the United States, Is called the Apalachian ? 

Where are they called Allegany ? 

Kl^hat are the mountains in Tennessee ? 

What mountains in Vermont ? 

What hills in New Hampshire ? 

What rivers in Virginia run into Chesapeake bay ? 

What rivers meet at Pittsburg and form the Ohio I 

9» 
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Into what docs Ohio river flow ? 

Into what do the Cumberlauc!, Green, and the Tennes- 
see rivers i un ? 

Into what does the river Wabash nm ? 

What river rises near the source of the Wabash, and 
runs into Lake Erie ? 

What river rises near lake Michigan, and runs into the 
Mississippi ? 

What river from Louisiana runs into the Mississippi 
jnst below the mouth of the Illinois? 

On what river is Vinccnnes, the capital of the Indiana 
territory. 

Of what territory is Detroit the capital ? 

On what river is Chilicothc, the capital of Ohio? 

On what rivet is Marietta ?— On what Galiopolis ? 

What town and fort in Upper Canada between lake St. 
Clair and lake Erie, nearly opposite Detroit ? 

What towns on the Canada side, and on the United States 
side of Niagara river, between lake Erie and lake 
Ontario ? 

Between what lakes is the Strait Mickilimakinak ? 

Which of the ^reat lakes most northerly ? 

From which of the lakes issues the St. Lawrence ? 

Which is the most easterly town in Upper Canada* 
Kintrston, Yoi k, or London ? 

Wliich is most northerly, Quebec or Montreal ? 

What river rarries the waters of lake George and lake 
Chamnlain into tlie river St. Lawrence ? 

On which side of lake Champlain arc Plattsburg and 
Ticondcrop:a ? 

At what part of lake Ontario is Sarkct*s harbour? 

On what river are (ireenbush . nd Albany ? 

On what river are Utica and Schenectady ? 

Which is the most northerly, Hudson, or Kingston ? 

Which way is Pouphkecpsie from Albany ? 

What separates N. York from Newark in New Jersey ? 

What four towns southward of Newark ? 

What river unites with the Delaware at Philadelphia? 

How arc Philadelphia, Lancaster, Carlisle, and Platts- 
burg silualcd wvvYv Te%\)CcX\.^ ta^^x ^\\\<5X'^ 
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f hat bay are Baltimore and A^nnapolis ? 

it are the towns in Delaware ? 

Lt bay opens into the Atlantic ocQan, between cape 

May and cape Henlopen ? 

It are the principal towns in Kentucky ? 

irhat river is Kiioxvillc ? 

irhat river are Nashville and Clarkesvllle ? 

vhat river is Natchcs, the capital of Mississippi ^ 

irhat river is New Orleans, the capital of Louisiana? 

ch is in East Florida, St. Augustine or Pensacola I 

It rivers run south through the Floridas ? 

• the mouth of what river is Brunswick? 

rhat river is Daricn ?— -On what is Sunbury ? 

^hat river are Louisville and Elberton ; 

it two principal towns on the Savannah river? 

ch is the most northerly, Beaufort or Charlestoa? 

' wha^t harbour is Georgetown ? 

rhat river is Columbia in S. Carolina? 

eh way is Camden from Charleston ? 

hat part of N. Carolina is Raleigh ? 

'hat river are Fayetteville and Wilmington ? 

rhat river is NewberB ? 

hat sound is Edenton ? 

t two rivers form the Roanoke ? 

the mouth of what river is Norfolk ? 

'hich side of Appomattox river is Petersburg? 

hat river are Fredericksburg and Leeds ? 

hat river is Richmond? 

'hat river is York or Yorktown ? 

vhat do^s Genessee and Oswego rivers flow J 

t are t^Ke three principal towns in Connecticut ? 

th town in Delaware is the most northerly, Wil- 

ningtbn or Newcastle ? 

;h town in New Jersey is most northerly, Bruiu- 

k?ick» Trenton, or Burlington ? 

:h the most northerly, Providence or Newport ? 

: towns are in the western part of Massachusetts ' 

; towns in the eastern part of Massachusetts ? 

.9 mouth of wh^ river is NewbuT^^Q\\\ 
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On what river is Windsor in Vermont ? 

Which side of the Green mountains is Rutland I 

On what lake is Burlington ? 

In what part of Vermont is Bennini;ton ? 

In what part of New Hampshire are Hunovevi Charlcfl 

town% Walpolej and Keene ? 
Which is most northerly. Concord or Exeter i 
At the mouth of what river is Portsmouth ? 
On what bay is Portland ? 
Which side of Saco river is Wells ? 
On what river is Brunswick ?-— On what is HallowelH 
Which side of Panobscot river is Machias I 
Which the most northerly) Belfast or Waldoborough ? 
Which way is Wisfcasset from Hallowell ? 



VVhat is geography ?— What is the earth ? 

How many miles through it?-— How many round it? 

How is the earth known to be round ? 

IJow far is it from the sun ? 

What does it receive from the sun ? 

How often docs it revolve round the sun ? 

How often does it turn on its axis ? 

What is the first natural division of the earth ? 

What is said of its surface ? — By what is it inhabited ? 

Wliat pai't of the earth's surface is water? 

How is the land divided ? — How is the water divided ? 

What is a continent ? — What is an island? 
What IS a peninsula? — What is an isthmus? 
What is a promontory ? — What is a cape ? 
What is a mountain ? — What is a shore ? 

What is an ocean ? — What is a sea ? 
What is a lake ? — What is a gulf? 
VVhat is a strait ?-*What is a channel f 
What is a creek?— What is a haven? 
What is a road ? — What is an estuary ? 
What is a sound ?— What is a river? 

JJow many \»va^nd OiYmvotv'^ qI vVxa *wth arc there? 
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; is said of Europe ? — of Asia ?•— of Africa ? 
^hat is America remarkable i 
tiom is a great part of it inhabited ? 
: is it frequently called ? 
: is said of the American Continent ? 
its extent and boundaries. 
1 and by whom was it discovered ? 
: countries were first discovered ? 
; induced the Spaniards to conquer the country ? 
; is its length and breadth ? 
: are some of the mountains in N. America ? 
is America divided ?— -What are the lakes ? 
; does North America include ? 
: part of America is called Danish I 
: is said of the country ? 

t is Riissian America ?— .Where is the N. W. coast ? 
t are the rivers ?— -What are the islands ? 
i is known of this country ? 
fhat principally has it been visited ? 
re are the Indian nations ? 
: is the stature of American Indians ? 
: is their complexion ?— -Give an account of thenu 
: success in attempts to civili?e them ? 
irhat is British America divided ? 
t does N. Britain comprise ? 
t Are the principal forts, or trading houses T 
t rivers do you find on the map ? 
t is the climate of N. Britain ? 
i is the name of the Indians of this country ? 
may the United States be considered ? 
hat college in the District of Maine ? 
t college in New Hampshire ? 
re is the principal academy ? 
^ two colleges in Vermont ? 
: university and college in Massachusetts ? 
t institution at Andover ? 
I college in Rhode Island? 
t college in Connecdcut ? 
t coUeges In New York i 
25* 
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What celebrated springs in New York ? 

What is said of the land in Pennsylvania ? 

What abounds in the western part of Pennsylvania ? 

How is the Michigan territory situated ? 

What were Indiana and Illinois territories formerly? 

What springs in Kentucky ? — What curiosity ? 

What curiosity in Tennessee ? 

Where is the district of Columbia ?-^How large is it? 

To which states did it formerly belong ? 

What is the situation of Washington ? 

For what is Yorktown celebrated ? 

Where is Mount Vernon ?— -For what is it celebrated ? 

What are some of the curiosities in Virginia ? 

For what is cape Hatteras remarkable ? 

Where is mount Ararat, and what is said of it ? 

What is the Afiaselloe^ and where is it found ? 

What is observed of the country, through which the 

Mississippi flows ? 
Who are the inhabitants of New Orleans ? 
What are the principal mountains in the U. States ? 
What is the extent of the whole chain ? 
How do they run along the coasi ? Describe them« 
What is said of the lakes in the United States ? 
What remarkable cataracts in the U. S. Where is each ? 
Describe the falls of Niagara. 
What is the Gulf stream ? 
What are the principal bays in the U. States ? 
What are the sounds ? 
What principal islands on the coast? 
What are some of the principal capes ? 
What is the face of the country in the United States^ 
How are the U. S. watered, and what do they prodace? 
What is the climate of the United ^tatcs ? 
How do the northern and southern states differ ? 
What are the mineral productions of ihe U. States ? 
What are the vegetable .?— What are the animals ? 
How is the mammoth known to have existed ? 
How large is it swppo^^d lo bavc been ? 
What is S'<dd oil\\e fot^^V.^wvdLXvs^x^^^^'^^i^^taitiesJ 
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/hat is the disposition of the American animals ? 

Who first explored the shores of the U. States ? 
When Sc where was the first permanent settlement made ? 
When and where did our ancestors first land ? 
What was their number ? 
What occasioned their sufferings ? 
How many oi them died within the first six months i 
Who established the first settlements in the U. States ? 
Under whose jurisdiction were they ? 
What were the States then called ? 
What was the increase of the colonies ? 
Why did they become dissatisfied with England ? 
What increased the dissatisfaction ? 
What did the dissatisfaction at length produce ? 
When did hostilities commence ? 
When did the colonies declare their independence ? 
What title did they assume? 

When did Great Britain allow their independence ? 
What is the separation of the colonies from England 

called ? 
What government was formed in 1788 ? 
What are the articles of this confederation called? 
Of what does the government consist ? 
How are its officers elected ? 
When assembled, what do they compose ? 
Who was the first President ? 

• Name the number, succession, &c. ofthe Presidents. 
What is said of the happiness and prosperity of the 
United States ? 

When did commerce become obstructed ? 

When was war declared ? 

What is the religion of the United States ? 

How is religion supported in New England ? 

How is religion supported in tbe other states ? 

What was the population of the U. States in 1810 ? 

What is the state of learning in the United States ? 

What are the principal colleges? 

What number of students do the^ e^cVv litjroXwvX 

WhMtis the character gf tUe pQO\;\« ^lV\vft\i*^va^K«»^ 
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What arc the Spanish doiminions in N. America I 
What is the face of the country, climatey &c ? 
What arc the productions ? 

What is said of Mexico or New Spain ? 
What docs Guatimala comprise ?— •How is it divided 
What is the population of Mexico ? 
When was the city of Mexico founded ? 
What great monarch resided there ? 
When and why did C'ortes attack his capital ? 
How did he induce Montezuma to visit his camp ? 
What other arts did he use to succeed in his attempt^ 
What became of Montezuma ? 
Who succeeded to the throne ? 
What are the mountains of Mexico ? 
Are any of them volcanic ? 
What remarkable incident happened in 1759 ? 
What is the iiice of the country, climatej &c. ? 
What arc the soil and productions ? 
What kiiowledp;e have we of the Spanish dominions ? 

Of wh.\t do the West Indies consist ? 
How are llirv divided ? 

Which is ilu! lan^cst and most important of the W. I. 
To whut a'e the West Indies subject I 
What is said of the climatC) soil, and productions ? 
Why arc tlu;y called West Indies ? 

To whom docs South America belonti: ? 
How is South Amcnca divided r 
What is the i^cneral name of the mountains in S. A. f 
How high arc the mountains above the sea? 

Wiiat is said of the seasons in Peru ? 
Wlicrc is Amazonia situated r 
From what does the country receive its name ? 
By whom is it inhabited P 
What is said of the river Amazon ? 
What animals infest the shores of this river ? 
What aro the climate, soil, and productions of Brazil? 
How far is the Hio de la Plata navigable ? 
What arc the fields of ^rass in this country called ? 
Flow far do they eitlciu\, 9iSiCi ioi nn\y«\ v^t \.l>ftY useful 
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in what manner do the hunters kill their game ? 
What are the climate, soil, &c. of this country f 

What is observed of the mountains in Chili? 
What arc the climate and soil of Chili ? 

By whom is Patagonia inhabited ? 
What is the character of the inhabitants? 
Is it much known :— What are the mountains ? 
How far do they extend ? 
Where are their chief summits ? 
Which is the highest? 
What forms the base of these mountains ? 
How far is the plain of Quito elevated above the sea? 
What are the other principal pics or elevations ? 
For what is South America best known ? 

How is Lapland divided ? 
What is the government of the Laplanders ? 
Describe their habitations and the manner in which 

they assemble round their food. 
What is the climate of Lapland ? 
How long is the sun absent in winter ? 
How long does it continue in summer ? 
What are the mountains, metals, & animals of Lapland ? 
What use do the Laplanders make of the rein deer ? 
What is said of the vortex on the coast of Norway ? 
What is the climate and face of the country ? 
How do the inhabitants subsist ? 
What are the chief sources of wealth in Norway ? 

or what does Denmark Proper consist ? 
What countries belong to Denmark? 
What is said of Iceland ? — What is mount Hecla? 

For what is Greenland celebrated ? 
To whom do Greenland and the Faro Islands belong ? 
What is |he climate of Denmark ? 
What was the character of the ancient Danes ? 
Do they still retain that character? 
What kingdom is Denmark, and how governed ? 
What are the islands, gulfs, and straits in Sweden i 
What is the capital ? — How is it built i 
For wh9t is Upsai noted ? 
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What is the climate of Sweden ? 
What is the character of the Swedea ? 

What docs Russia include ? 
Whiit forms the boundary between Europe and Asia? 
What variety is there in the soil and climate of Ruisia? 
What is the j^overnment of Russia ? 
For what is Russia noted ? 
What is s.vid of the inland navigation of Russia? 
Whit are the townSf mountains, and rivers of Poland ? 
What is said of the Carpathian mountains ? 
Desciibc the salt mines. 
Is Prussia a lar^e or a small kingdom ? 

What do the British dominions inchfde i 
How large is the island of Great Britain ? 
What is the number of its inhabitants ? 
How is it divided ? 

What the principal manufacturing towns in England? 
Wtiat is the second city in England ? 
What is said of Oxford and Eton ? 
For what is Cambi-idge celebrated ? 
What is the metropolis of the British Empire ? 
Where is it situated f— How large is it ? 
How many inhabitants does it contain i 
How may it be considered ? 
Wluit arc the large dockyards ? 
Wh it aiv ihe soil and climate of England ? 
Wliat is the character of the English ? 
Whut is the government ? 
What h is rendered the English great and powerful ? 

I'rom whom arc the Welsh descended ? 
Hnv is Scotland separated from England ^ 
F'M- what arc Edinburgh, Glasgow, Sc Aberdeen noted ? 
Wilt is the character of the Scotch ? 
H >w long have England and Scotland been united ? 

How is Ireland divided ? 
For what is Lough Neagh remarkable i: 
What is the capital of Ireland ? — How is it situated ? 
How many inhabitants does it contain ? . 

TViiat is the clvAva^tltt ^l \V^\tv^V\ j 
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Which way are the United Provinces from England ? 

What is remarkable in the streets of Holland ? 

What number of inhabitants does Amsterdam contain ? 

In what manner are the houses built ^ 

What is the climate of Holland •'—What is the soil ? 

What is the face of the country ? 

For what purpose are the canals used ? 

What is the character of the Dutch ? 

Of what art do they claim the invention 1 

What are the principal curiosities ? 

What were the Dutch before the late rcTolution i 

What is said of Antwerp ? 

How did the Dutch ruin the commerce? 

How is Germany divided ? 

Where does the Danube ti.ke its rise ? 

What course does it run ?— Into what does it run i 

Where has the R:.ine its source ? 

Through what lake does it pas!> ? 

What two countries does it divide ? 

What is the character of the Germans ? 

What countries compose tne Austrian dominion ? 

What are the mountains and rivers of Austria I 

Wh^X is the character of the Hungarians ? 

How is France situated ?— For what is it distinguished? 
What is the capital ?— How is it situated ? 
How many inhabitants are there in Paris ? 
What part oi France ib nearest to England ? 
What arc the climate, soil, und productions of France ? 
How many inhabitants does France contain ? 
What is the character of the French ? 
What is Slid uf their language? 
What waji formeily the government of France ? 
When did the massacre take place in Paris ? 
Who was the reigning king ? 
When was the constitution of France declared repub* 

lican ? 
What sentence did the convention pass upon the king i 
When was it executed ? 

To whom does Gibraltar belong I 



386 QUESTIONS. • 

How is it considered ? 

What are the air and soil of Spain ? 

What are the persons and character of the Spaniai 

What is the religion of Spain ?- What is the governmi 

When was Lisbon destroyed by as earthquake ? 

How is Switzerland divided P 

What are the mountains, lakes, and rivers ? 

How is Switzerland situated r — Whai is the capital P 

What is the largest town in Switzerland ? 

What art is said to have been invented here ? 

What are the climate and soil of Switzerland ? 

What is the character of the Swiss P 

What was the government til] conquered by France 

How is Italy at present divided F 
What are the mountains of Italy ? 
Is it in as flourishing a state, as it formerly w|s ? 
What is the capital of Italy P 
What is said of the Venetian States P 
How is Venice built ? 
What are the islaTids belonging to Italy ? 
What is the capital of Sardinia?— What of Corsica? 
For what arc Corsica and Elba famous ? 
For what is Malta memorable ? 
What arc the air and soil of Italy ? 
In what do the Italians excel ? 
What are the curiosities of this country ? 
What countries Hoes Turkey in Europe include ? 
What forms llie Turkish empire ? 
What is the capital of the grand Seignior's dominion 
Why is Turkey now in a miserable state ? 
What were the southern provinces anciently called? 
What is Athens in its prc*4cni state ? 
Where arc the Dardanelles ? 
What are the air and soil of Turkey ? 
What is the religion ?— What are the curiosities? 
Whrtt is the commeice of 1 urkey ? 
What is the govci nnient ? 
From whom were the ancient inhabitants of Euro] 
supposed to de^c^wCL^ 
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rhat were Greece and Rome distinguished? 
rhat has Europe been distinguished ? 
t is the present state of Europe i 
^hom did the nations of Europe fall a prey ? 

has uniformly opposed the power of France ? 
here is Georgia situated ? 
rcassia a part of this country ? 
t is said of the Georgians i 
horn is the country peopled ? 
een vrhat rivers does Diarbeck lie ? 
hat was Jerusalem the capital ? 
n was it destroyed, and by whom i 
it are the curiosities in Turkey ? 
ivc is Palmyra situated i 
Lt was it called by the ancients ? 
I is thought to have built Balbec and Palmyra ? 
[i what does Mecca derire its support I 
what is Medina celebrated ? 
it is said of the mosque at Medina t 
it is said of Arabia Felix i 
ive are Mocha and Aden ? 
)re are the mountains of Horeb and Sinia ? 
what are these mountains memorable ? 
vhom are these mountains inhabited i 
3it are the climate and soil of Arabia i 
It are the most useful animals ? 
at are the person and manners of the inhabitants i 
at is the religion of Arabia ? 
at is said of learning among the Arabians ? 
n whom are the Arabs descended i 
h whom did their conquests and religion begin P 
en did Mahomet die ? 
What are the air and soil of Persia? 
M are the productions?— What the curioaties i 

what is Persia remarkable ? 
iat does India within the Ganges include ? 
w inapy inhabitants does it contain ? . ^ 
if mi^ny inhabitants in the British possessions? 
tax countries does the Birman cm^Vc^ cotAs^X 
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a«8 QUESTIONS. 

How are the Bh*mans separated from the Hindoos ': 

Are the Birmans and Hindoos similar ? 

For what is this cduntry noted ? 

How is the kingdom of Siam situated ? 

What is remarkable of the trees on the river Meinam i 

For what is Cambodia celebrated ? 

What are the air and soil of China ? 

How is the tea plant cultivated and prepared for use i 

What do the Barbary states in Africa include i 

What are the productions of the Barbary states? 

For what are the inhabitants remarkable i 

How is Egypt situated ? 
What does Lower Egypt comprehend ? 
What are the chief towns or cities of Kgypt { 
What has been one Of the largest cities in the world? 
By whom was Alexandria built) . • 

Are any remains of it now to be seen } 
What are the soil and climate of Egypt i 
What animals are natives of this country ? 
For what was Egypt distinguished in early ages? 
For what were the ancient Egyptians remarkable ? 
What was their religion ? 
What is now the state of Egypt ? 
What is the principal article of trade ? 
What are the productions of Guinea ? 
How has the misery of the human race been aggravat* 
ed in Africa P 

QURSTIONS IN ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

On (he Romanum Imfierium^ 9r Map of the Roman Sm^ 

fiire. 
What ocean was west of Eurofia or Europe ?• 
What male or sea east of the Pontus Euxinus ? 
What part of Europe was called Sarmatia ? 
Which way was Gallia from Hispania ? 

* When the ancient and modem names are nearly flimiltfi 
tliey are in these questions used promiscuously. 
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: peninsula in tl\e northern part q^ the Pqn.tus 
Buxinus ? 

what sea did the Masotis Palus commumcate I 
een what seas was the Propontis ? 
i separated Scandia or Scandinavia from Sarmatia i 
i ocean was between the Ciinbri and Caledonia ? 
t sea separated Hibernia from Britannia ? 
)h was most northerly, Eboracum or Londinui^ i 
: Fretum or strait separated Britain from Gaul l 
t were the four principal divisions of Gaul I 
i were the three principal divisions of Hispania I 
:h of these divisions now is called Portugal i 
i part of Gallia was called Belgse ? 
t river separated Belgse fran^Frisii and Franci \ 
Ben what fivers was Lngdunensis I 
:h division was between the Ligoris Sc Garumna ? 
t river runs south through Narbonensis I 
hat river was Lutetia Parisiorum I 
hat river was Lugdunum ? 
t small Ins, or islands a little south of Massilia I 
t small island between Tuscia and Corsica \ 
:h way was Rome from Capua ^ . 
:h way was Ravenna from Brundusium ? 
t sea between Sicilia and Greece I 
X, separated Italy from Illyricum ? 
t three countries immediately north of Italy and 
[llyricum ? 

lat part of Germany were the Alemanni and Quadi? 
lat part were the Frisii, Franci> and Catti? 
t river separated the Chauci and Saxones \ 
t large river between Dada and Moesia ? 
t mountain separated Mo&sia from Thrace and 
Macedonia ? 

ch was the most northerly, Thessalonica or Bersea? 
.t part of Greece was Peloponnesus ? 
:h the most northerly, the island of Euboea or the 
Cyclades I 

ch way was Thebes from Sparta I 
ch way frojin Athais to CorinthvLS^ 



What the three western ? 

Which was most easterly, Phrygia or Capadocia ? 

Which was most northerly, Phoenicia or Palsestina I 

On what river was Babylon r 

On what was Ninus or Nineveh ? 

What was the situation of Arabia Petrsea ? 

What separated Mount Sinai from Madian or Midia 

Which way wass Idumxafrom Damascus ? 

What lake near Hicrosolyma or Jerusalem ? 

On what coast were Gaza, Joppa, Cxsarea, T^rusi 

Sidon ? 
Which way was it from Kp:ypt to Mauritania ? 
Which way was Nuniidia from Libya ? 
What mountains in tiic western part of Africa ? 
Which way wus Sicilia frc m Carthvijjjo i 
Near the mouth of what river was Utica ? 
Which waH farthest up the river Nile, Thcbx or A 

andria ? 

qUESTIONS O-N THE MAP OF ITALIA. 

Around what gulf or sinus was Liguria situated t 
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In what part of Italy was the rirer Rubicon ? 
Which way was Ravenna from Arimiinim i 
Which was most northerly, Mutina or Mantua ? 
Which the most northerly, the Alpes or Apenninua? 
Which was mo^t westerly, Rhaciia or Noricum ? 
Which way was Brunduriium from Hydruntum ? 
What mountain a little southeasterly of Neapolis ? 
In what part of Sicilia were Leontium and Syracusae ? 
Which the most northerly, Panormus or A^^rigentumf 
Which way was Messana from Mount ^tna ? 
In what part of Sicilia was Catana ? 
Which way was Carthago or Carthage from Sicilia i 
Which way was Utica from Carthage? 
What are the small islands noith and south of Sicilia? 
What separated Italia from Dhlmatia ? 
Which way was Kpidaurus from Brundusium ? 
What large river passes through Gallia Cisalpina ? 

qUESTIOKS ON THE MAP OF GREECE. 

What part of Peloponnesus was Achaia and Elis ? 
What part was Messenia and Laconia I 
Which was most westerly, Arcadia or Argolisf 
Which was the most southerly Attica or Bceotia ? 
What large island east of Pbocis and Boeotia ? 
Which was the most easterly, Thessalia or Epirus i 
What large island west of Epirus ? 
Which the most northerly, Ithaca or Cephallenia ? 
Which most northerly, Zacynthus or the Strophades r 
How was the island Cythera situated ? 
What gulf or tinun between Achaia and Phecis i 
What gulf between Argolis and Attica i 
Which island was nearest Athens, Salamis or JLgina? 
Which way was Marathon from Athens ? 
Which way from Athens to Eleusis i 
On which side of the Isthmus of Corinth was Megara?' 
Which way was Sicyon from Corinth I 
Which was most northerly, Mycenae or Ar^oai 
Oil whRt river was Sparta or LAcetotsxotk^ 
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On which ftide of mount Taygetus was Gvthivim ? 

Which was most northerly, Methone or Pylus ? 

Which was most southerly, Messene or Ithome i 

On what river were Olympia and Megalopolis i 

Which was the most northerly, £lis or Cyllen^ ? 

Which way is Tegea from Mantinea i 

Near what ainua or gulf were ^gira and ^gium i 

On which side of the Corinthian gulf was Naupactus? 

What mountain north of Delphi i 

Which way were Cheronaea and Lebadaea from The- 

bae? 
Which way from mount Helicon were Thespise and 

Platsa ? 
Which was most northerly, Thermopylae or Opus ? 
Which is most northerly, mount Pindus or CEta ? 
Which way was Meliboea from Melitaea ? 
Which was most northerly, mount Pelion or Ossa P 
What river between mount Ossa and Olympus ? 
Which way was Pharsalus from Pherae i 
On what river were Gomphi, Larissa, and Tempt ? 

In what part of Epirus was Buthroium ? 

Which was most northerly, Aulon or Apollonia? 

On what river were Edessa and Pella ? 

Near what river was Berscd ? 

Which most northerly, ThcssalonTca or Potidaea r 

Which most castcily, Stagira, Chalcis, or Olynthus ? 

Between what bays or gulfs was mount Athos? 

On what river was Amphipolis? 

Which way from Philippi were the Caatroy or camps of 
Brutus and Cassius ? 

What island near the mouth of tl:c river Nestus ? 

Which most northerly, Samothiace or Lcmnos? 

Which was nearest Troja, Tenedos or Lemnos? 

Which was nearest Euboca, Lesbos or Chios? 

In what part of the island of Eubcca was Eretrip? 

What were the principal islands between Chios and 
Cre.a ? 

On what island were Gortyna, Gnossus and Cydonia ? 
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Which way was Thracia from Macedonia ? 
Near the mouth of what river was ^nos i ' 

QUESTIONS ON THF MAP OF ASIA MINOE. 

What separated Bithynia from Thracia i 

On what river were ^nos and Adrianopolis ? 

Which was nearest the Bosporus, Byzantium or Perin« 

thus? 
What strait separated the Chersonesas from Troas ? 
Which way was mount Ida from Ilium or Troy ? 
Into what did the river Granicus flow i 
In what division of Asia Minor were Adramittium and 

Pergamns ? 
In what division were Thyatira and Philadelphia ? 
On what river was Sardes ? 
In what division were Colossas and Laodicea ? 
In what were Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus ? 
In what division were Halicamassus and Cnidus ? 
What large island south of Caria ^ 
What river separated Caria from Lydia ? 
In whsft part of Lycia were Patara and Myra ? 
What mountain between Lycia and Pamphylia ? 
On what river were Atalia, Perga, and Antiochia f 
What mountain between Pisidia and Phrygia ? 
Which most northerly, Lycaonia or Isauria ? 
Which way from Iconium to Lystra^ and thence to Der» 

be? 
Which way was Tarsus from Seleucia ? 
Which way was Cyprus from Cilicia ? 
In what parts of Cyprus were Salamis and Paphos ? 
Which way from Cappadocia to Bithynia I 
Which way from Prusa to Nicaea (memorable for thejlret 

ecclehiastical council held there .?) 
On what river was Gordium, (whither Alexander vfCtU 

to cut the Gordian kntu ?) 
What mountain separates Bithynia from Mysia ? 
Which way was Galatia from Paphlagonio.^ 
In what part of Paphlagoma wa» S\uo^ ^ 



394 QUESTIONS. 

What river between Paphlagonia and Pontus i 
Which the most northeriyi Trapezus or Ceraaus ? 
On which side of the river Euphrates was Armenia Mi* 

nor ? 
What river between Syria and Mesopotamia ? 
On wliat river were Apamea and Antiocliiu I 
On what ainus or gulf was Alexandiia i 

QU£STIONS TO BB ANSWERED FROM THE GEOORAPBT*- 

What were the opinions of the ancients concerning the 

figure of the earth ? 
In what year of the woiid was the deluge ? 
Who durvived the destruction of the old world ? 
Where did Noah settle after leaving the ark } 
I^ow was the world shared aniong the sonsof Noahf 
Whit knowledge of the earth had the ancients P 
W lat was called the world by heathen writers ? 
Wiiat are the ancient names of the principal mountains 

in liurupo ? 
Into whai^i'f parts was Greece anciently divided ? 
In wiiat part ol Greece was Peloponnesus ? 
In what pari were Macedonia and Thessaliar 
Which way is Kpirus from Athens, the chief city inGrS* 

cia Propria ? 
How did the llomans divide Greece i 
What is said of l^cloponnesus with respect to mountains I 
For what was Arcadia celebrated i 
What were the principal rivers of Peloponnesus ? 
What was the Corinthian gulf anciently called? 
I'or wliat was tlje Island of Crete celebrated ? 
Into what kingdoms was Peloponnesus subdivided ? 
What city was first established in Greece ? 
Wh.tt was the situation of Sicyon ? 
Whjt was the situation* of Corinth ? 
What is related* of this ancient city ? 
For Avhat was Olympia memorable ? 

* liCi Uksc two <\\\t?itvQi\s be u*:ked concerning' each tf 
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' many solemn ^amea among the Greeks ? 

ich were the principal ?— How often celebrated ? 

hat did they consist ?-What the design of them ? 

r were the victors rewarded ? 

It were exhibited at these games ?— -Who attended 

them ? 

It is the situation of Mantinea ? — Of Mes&en^ i 

\i was the capital of Laconia ?— -What its situation f 

Vhere was mount Parnassus P 

sre was the strait or pass of Thermopyls ? 

It memorable event took place there P 

It large island east of Phocis and Boeotia i 

It where the subdivisions of Graecia Propria i 

It was the capital of Attica ?— Where situated ? 

It particulars are related of Athens i 

It was the capital of Boeotia ?— -By whom built ? 

) introduced letters into Greece ? 

It celebrated persona were natives of Thebes ? 

Hrhat was Delphi celebrated ?— Where situated ? 

1 is related of the Delphic temple and oracle ? 

''hat were the mounteiins in Epirus ? 

It were some of the rivers and islands P 

It is said of Ithaca ?-— What oi Leucadia i 

nrhat was Corcyra celebrated P 

it were the subdivisions of Epirus ? 

what was Actium fi^mous ? 

''hat were the mountains in Thessalia ? 

jre was the vale of Tempe P 

cvhat were the plains of Pharsalia celebrated ? 

it is observed of the country of Thessaly ? 

ive was mount Athos P Describe it. 

ch was most southerly, the river Strymon, or Ha- 

iiacmon P 

It part of Macedonia was IllyricUm i 

sre was Augustus Cxsar educated i 

what was Epidaurus celebrated? 

It was the capital of Macedonia P 

ch way was Pclla from Thessalonica i 

irhat was Thessalonica remavka^btel 



Y% iiui ucsi^ii '-'.lu lie loriu aiicr buuuuiu^ vjicccc: 

What prevented the execution of his design ? 

What did Alexander do on the death of his father i 

Give an account of his success and deuih ? 

When did mount N'esuvius first become a volcano 

What circumstances attended the Brst eruption? 

W^hat is said of Pliny the naturalist r 

W^ho were the first inhabitants of Sicily r 

Who were the Cyclops ? 

How represented by the poets ? 

What is said of mount j£tna ? 

What were the principal towns in Sicily r 

What were Scylla 8c Chdrybdis ? 

What is said of Corsica and its inhabitants ? 

What is said of the islands Sirenusz ? 

What were the ancient names of Italy ? 

Of what did Italy at first consist ? 

How was Italy afterwards divided ? 

What part of Italy was Gallia Cisalpina ? 

Around what Gulf was Liguria? 

Which way from Rome was Etruria ? 

Which way was Rome from Tusciar— From Un 
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t is said of Hercnlaneum and Pompeii? 
what was Caonse remarkable ? 
it was the birthplace of Virgil ? 
m was Rome founded P-— And by whom P 
were its inhabitants collected ^ 
It their character ? 
low many hUls was Rome built ? 
It was its extent and population f 
It was the government of Rome f 
It is said of the reign of Augustus ? 
It is said of his successors ? 
\t became of the Roman empire ? 
It is called the dark mgea of the world ? 
3y what names was Spain anciently known ? 
what provinces was it divided P 
veen what mountains was the Fretum Herculeum 1 
at were these mountains called ? 
At celebrated men were natives of Spain i 
Yhat did ancient Gaul comprise ? 
ehat three nations was Gaul inhabited ? 
3 conquered Gaul ? 

how many, and what part8> was Gaul divded ? 
It did each of the divisions eoroprise ? 
3 were the Helvetii ? 
what classes were the Gauls divided i 
It were the occupations of each ? 
' were the common people regarded ? 
IVhat was the ancient name of G. Britain ? 
It was Scotland called ?— By whom inhabited f 
It was the ancient name of Ireland ? 
what time was Britain little known ? 
at were the office fc authority of the Kings of Brit- 
ain? 

at were the duties 8c power of the Druids ? 
at is said of the ancient Britains ? 
What was the extent of ancient Germany i 
at were tKe natural features of Germany i 
at is said of the northern parts of ancient Europe ) 
What was the situation of Tht^c^) 



398 QUESTIONS. 

What was the character of the Thracians ? 

What is said of Asia ? 
What were the principal mountains? 
What were the principal rivers in Asia Minor ? 
What towns on the island of Cyprus ? 
What is said of the island of Rhodes? 
For what was it celebrated ?— -Describe it. 
Where was Troy situated ?— For what celebrated? 
For what was Ephesus famous? 
What is said of Miletus-— of Iconiumi Ly stra^ and Derbe? 
What is said of Tarsus ?— of Nice ? 
What is said of Asia Minor? 

What was Palestine called ? 
What were some of the mountains ? 
What were some of the lakes ? 
What la said of the Dead sea ? 
What is said of Palestine ?— How was it situated ? 
Describe the country— •its climate— -fertility} &c« 
What is suid of the ancient inhabitants ? 

What mountains near the north part oftheRedsea? 
What is said of Habylon ? — its extent I 
What is suid of the counirics east of Persia ? 

What mountains in Africa ? 
What the Urj^cst river r — Describe it ? 
Tn what part of K|[jypt was Goshen ? 
What is said of ancient Kjiypt ? 
How was the country watered f 
What is said of the pyramids? 
What monuments of art and labour still remaining? 
\\ hat is said of Carthage r— What of Tunis r 

M. n. The l)osl melluul of cxumination with rcnpcct to an- 
cient :ukI nuxUrii nunics is to allow the pupil ii modern mapi 
and to roquin* h\u\ at the same time tliat he acrs the roodcra 
namt', U) jj^lvc the ;*nricnt,_coiTespondin}^ to it ; iind perhaps tliC 
!)ost mode oFlearnini;' this correspondence would be to draught 
map.s, and fill them op with hotli tlie ancient and modem names 
of the pnncii)al conntries, towns, and natural objects ; asriverSf 
occiUiHf seas, i.iliUKls, &.C. 
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qUESTIONS RELATING TO GOVERNMENT AND BELIGION* 

What is an empire ?— What is a kingdom ? 
What is a dutchy ?— What is a state ? 
What is the constitution of a state ? 
What is the sovereignty of a state i 
What does a regular government consist of? 
What is the legislative power composed oi i 
What arc they in the United States ? 
When assembled what are they called i 
What does the legislature consist of in the individual 
states ?— When convened what are they called ? 

Of what is the legislature composed in England ? 
What is the judiciary ?— What is the executive power? 
What is a form of goveniment ? 
How many kinds of government are there ? 
What is a monarchy ?— -What is a limited monarchy ? 
What is an arbitrary monarchy ? 
What is an absolute government ? 
What is an elective monarchy ? 
What is a hereditary monarchy ? 
What is an aristocracy ?— What is a democracy ? 
What is a republic ? 

What is the government of the U. States ? 
What is a mixed government ? 

What is religion ? 
How many kinds of religion are there ? 
What is Paganism ?— What is Judaism ? 
What is Christianity ?— What is Mahometanism J 
Who was the author of this system I 
What are the followers of Mahomet called ? 
What book contains their religion i 

How is the Christian religion divided ? 
What is the Roman Catholic religion ? 
What is understood by the infallibility of the Pope i 
What is meant by his supremacy ? 
What was the consequence of the corruptions and abus* 

es of popery ? 
Who are the Protestants i 

ar 
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What are those Christians called, Tirho reject the Catho- 
lic religion ? 

What is the separation of the Protestants from the 
Roman Catliolics called i 

How are the Protestants divided F 

Who are the Calvinists ?— Who are the Lutherans P 

How docs Episcopacy differ from Calvinism ? 

What is the church form of government called ? 

Who are the Presbyterians ? 

When a religion is sanctioned by law, what is it called ? 

What are those called who differ from the established 
church ? 

Who are the Baptists ? — Who are the Independents ? 

Who are Deists ?— Who are Atheists ? 

General Questional which^ with little variation^ may be 
asked concerning every country or state^ and which 
should be firomfUly answered by the fiufuL 

J low is the country bounded ? 

What arc the principal mountains ? 

What arc the principal lakes? 

What arc the principal rivers ? 

Where do they take their rise i 

What direction do they lun ? 

Into wUat do the rivers flow ? 

What arc the principal towns and cities ? 

On what rivers, bays, Sec. are they situated? 

What is the state of learning ? 

Wliat are the colleges ?— And where arc they : 

What bays, straits, or tyulfs belong to it \ 

Mention the islands, capes, and peninsulas. 

What are the ^ioil and climate ? 

What arc the mineral productions ? 

What are the vcjrctable productions ? 

What are the animals ? 

Wiiat is the character of the inhabitants ? 

What is the v';ovcrivit\ev\\. — NNTVx'dt is the religion ? 

'i V'hat anticpilues arc v\\eY\i \-~N^\«x^>\\\Q!i\\\t'%. ' ! 



NAMES OF PLACES 

WITH TaSIU TRUE ACCENTUATION. 

The ancient names are distinj^uished by Italics, and have 
their corresponding modern names aimexed to tliem. The 
pronunciation of difficult words is conveyed by a different 
spelling inclosed in parentheses. With respect to the pro- 
nunciation of ancient names it may be observed, that the 
diphthongs as and ae, ending a syllable with the accent on its 
are pronounced exactly like the long English e, as C<r'«ir, 
(Efta are pronounced as if written Cee^sar, E'ta ,- and like 
the short S when followed by a consonant in the same syl- 
lable, as Dad^alus, (Edfipus, are pronounced as if written Detf^ 
dtUuSf E(t(Uj[ni8. 

When a word ends in double i, the first i has the long sound of 
S, and the other the long sound of i, as Fabii is pronounced as 
if written Fa'be-i. 

Masaefne, Abyssin'ia or Ethio'- river between JStoHia and 

pia, a part of Africa. Acama^nia. 

Abde^ra, a maritime town of AcK'eron^ a river of EpiVus, and 

Thrace. one of the BruOlii in Italy. 

Al/ergavenny (Ab'ergai'ny), a Acqs (Ax), a small city of 

town of England. I^Yance. 

A^bex (A'besh), a county of Af- Acqui (Ac-ke), a town of Italy. 

rica. AcrC'tasy Cu^po GaPlo, a cape 
At'buay Humber^ a river of En- on tlic soutli of Peloponnesus, 

gland. AcrO'Certnt'mi montea^ moun- 
Afydoa, NagaVa, a city in Asia tains in EpiVus. 

opposite SesHos in Europe. Acro^nius or Constantiei^sia^ Un- 
A^Huy Ceri'ta, a moimtain in tcr-see, the lower part of lake 

Maurita^nia. Constance. 

AbyttifCia, a part of Upper AcHium, AzMo, a town of Acap- 

Bthio^ia- na\iia. 

Acan^thua, a town of Macedo^- Aitdua, Ad\la, a river ofCisal^^ 

nia, of Egypt, and of other puie Gaul. 

places. Adige [A-dizh'], a river of Italy. 

Acama^iia, Car^nia, a division AdramW^tiwn, Adramit'ti, a mar- 

ofEpiVus. itime town of My8ia« 

Acha^ia, the northern part of Adrianaf/olia, Adnano'ple, a 

Peloponnesus. town in Thrace. 

Achelo^a, As^pro-Pot'amo, a ^driatficn^ %i!uu«, ^^ ^8^ ^^ 
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•.EigaNtm ma^re, the Archiperugo mountain of Europe. 

sea. Alphe\u, Al^feo, a river of EMii 

^Egi'na^ En^gia, an island in the in Pcloponne\siis. 

Saron^ic gulf. ^mu^nva^ Mon^te Nc^gro, a 

.C^wm, VostiOza, a town of branch of TauVus. 

Acha^ia Proper, ^imiao\it or ^nm^aia, AxnaBi^eh, 

.£^_y^^/M«, Eprypt, a celebrated a city of Pontus. 

country of Africa. Ambn^cia^ u ciry of ThesproHia. 

»£o^Ua, a country of Asia Mi- ^^mbvo^unt, Berne, Friburg, Lu- 

nor. ccrn\ Basil or Bale. 

%.iioHitr InsuU, tlic T/:]/ari isles. Am'iens, a cily of France. 

^SsiuaVhimf a common name Am^sita, Ems, a river of C3er- 

signifying frith or arm of the many. 

seiu Ami^ausy Samsoun, ft eitj of 

^Eehio^pia, a large division of i'onlus in Asia Elinor. 

Africa. Amphip^olis, JamboHiy a city of 

^^t^nuj Gibel, a volcanic moun- Macedonia. 

tain in Sicily. Jimpftis^aa, Salo^na, the capital 

,'Eto^lia, a part of Greece Proper. of LoVri. 

Afhrica, the third great division AnadoVium, Voni^za, a town of 

of the earth. Epi^nis. 

.4gTiy«i^/ttOT,GrigenHi VecVhio, A'naSf Guadia'na, a river of 

a town of Sicily. Spuin. 

.\ixlacbapelle (Aiz-hi-sha-peV), At^coji or Anco\in, a town of 

a town of Germany. Pico^num in Italy. 

Ai^ba jLofi'i!;a, PaJaz^zo, a town Auni^ru, AngouVa, a city of 

ofLaHium. GaluHia. 

Alba\iia, SerH'an or ShirS-an, a Ari'des, a village near Man^tqJi 

country of Asia west of the the birth place of VirgiL 

Caspian sea. Andomatti^tuim, or Andomadu^' 

Albuquerque (Al-bu-kirk), a num, Lan^^res, a town of 

town in Spain. Cliampaj^nc in France. 

Al'bioji, the ancient name of .i?;/\/r!?s, AnMro, one of theCyc*- 

Britain. lade.-. 

At Ma, the Elbe, a large river of »9;/\V), Tevero^ne, a river of Italy. 

Gcrmanv. Aii'thejmti, a citv of MacedoMiia. 

Albu^neUf a fountain and wood Antic'yra, As^pro Spi tia, a town 

near Tibur inl^i^tium. ofPiioVcis. 

A'exayt'dria or Alaxandr^u, Afitigo^nia, an inland town of 

AlexandrctHa or Sc.'»ndaroon : EpiVus. 

a city of S}ria, Eg}pt, and Antio^chia or Afitiochi^a, Anti- 
other places. ocij, the capital of Syria. 
Alg-icrd (Al gt^crs), one of the AntioV/iiaf Ak^hehr, a town of 

Barbary slates. PisidMa. 

Aflob^rogcay Centro\iea, Dau^- Antitati'niat a branch of mount 

pli ine, and Sav(»y\ Tau^nis in Asia. 

,7/'peSt the Alps, U\e \v\^\vtsX. Jll)cilu.\fua?i, a branch of the 
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Allegany mountains. Argol'icus sinva, gulf of Napo^i. 

Apamea, Moucla'uia, a city of ,^>»\g^o»,Ar^go, capital of Ar^golis. 

Bithyn^ia. ^dr^SV^^f ^^ island of Suma^tra. 

•Spenni^niis, the Appennines, a ArimHnum, Rim^ini, a town of 

chain of mountains in Italy. Um'bria. 

Alphas, a river of Gi*eece. Ar^magh (Ar^mar), a town of 

Apid'anuSf Salam^pria, a river Ireland. 

of Thes\ialy. Arme\ua J^tajor, Turcoma'^nia, "> 

JipoUa^nia, Poli^na, a town of Arme^tiia Atinor, AladuHia^ J 

lilyr^icum. countries of Asia Minor. 

^^^pii-Fo^ntm, Bor^go-Lon^g^, a Arivm, Ar^no, a river of Tua^ 

town of the Vol^sci. cany. 

ApitUa, a part of the kingdom Ar^pi^ a town of Apulia. 

of Naples. Arpiiium, Arpino, a town of the 

A^gua 8oUs, Bath in England. Volscl in Latium. 

Jtquile^ia, a town of Ven^eti Arairi'oe or Cleop^atris, Su^ez^ a 

AqtUtcC'ni or ^i^mVaVu'a, Gas'- city of Egypt and Arabia. 

cony and Guiennc (Giie-emi^). Ar^tabrum or jYeiHum, cape Fin- 

Ard'iia DescrHa, a division of isterre CFinHs-ter.J 

Arabia. Jtrtax^ata, Ai-Mesh« the capital 

ArcC'bia FeHijc, Arabia the Happy, of Arme^nia. 

the southern part of Arabia. Artemia^ium, a town of Eubx^a. 

ArcC'bia Petr<e^ay Arabia the Sto- Mculum, As'coli, a town of 

ny,tlie northern part of Arabia, Pice^um and ApuHia. 

tlirougli which the Israelites Aso^piis, a river of Bceotia, and 

travelled from Egypt to the other places. 

Holy Land. AspeiC'dus, a town of Pamphyl^- 

Arab\cu9 si^ntUf the Arabian ia. 

gulf or Red Sea. Asphat^titea^ the Dead Sea, a 

^j^rar, Soane fSoneJ, a river of lake of Jude\i. 

France. AsayrHay Curdis'tan, a country of 

Arau^aio, Or'ange, a town of Gal^ Asia, 

lia Narbonerrsis. Aatra^va, Vistri^za, a river of 

Arax^um, PaY»a, a promontory Macedonia. 

westof AchaHa. As tunica Aujusta, Astor^, a 

ArbeHa, Er^bil, a town of As- town of Spain. 

syrHa, Atln^ce^ AtiiVns or SeHinis, a 

Jlrca^d!ia,apart of Peloponnesus. celebrated city of AtHica. 

Ar^dea^ a town of Latium. AtK'eaia, Adige, a river of Cip- 

Arela^ium, Aries (^ArlsJ, a city al^pine Gaul or Italy. 

of Gaul. jttho3y Mon^te San^to or AgHos 

^ir^thon, a river of EpiVus. OVos, a mountain of Macedo- 

mlretht^aa a famous foimtain of nia. 

SyracuseV AtlarC'ticua Oce^anw^ the AtlaA- 

■ Ar^golis, a division of Pelopon- tic ocean. 

BC^SUS. 

27* 
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»^trax, a city of Thessaly, and a 

river of ^to^lia. 
Mta^Ua or Mtali^a, ItaHah, a city 

ofLydia. 
Mtica, a division of Greece. 
Mtrebd'tet, Berkshire in Eng- 
land. 
Ah^u8f Adour, a river of Gaul. 
-Avari'cumy Boiir^gcs, a town of 

Prance. 
Mfidui^ Ofan^to, a river of 

ApuHia in Italy. 
Augs'burg (Os^burg^), a city of 

Germany. 
Jiugwtta Tawino^im, Turin, 

the capital of Piedmont. 
»Auffw/ta Trcviro^nim, Treves 

fTreevsJs or Triers, a city 

of Germany. 
MUb, Meg^alo-VaHlii, a town 

ofBoeo'tia. 
*^uxii\ne, Az'um, a city of Etlii- 

o^pia. 
Ave^nio, Avignon [Avinon], a 

town of France. 
\vergne [Aii-vcrn^], a province 

of France. 
Avignon [Avinon], a city of 

Fi-ance. 
Avranches [Av-ransli^], a town 

of France, 
AxHuBy VardaVi, a river of Mac- 
edonia. 
Azo^nis, a town of Tliessaly. 
Babiffo\ua, or Chaldfe^i, iVuk, a 

country of Asia. 
.Bactria^na, Balk, a country of 

AHia. 
BiC^iica, a province of Spain. 
Mantis, Gaudalquivci', a river of 

Spain. 
Bugdad [BagMat], a city of A»ia. 
Jiaq-^rtaia, M ogcr^da, a river of 

Africa Proper. 
Mti/e'u^n's, or ^ MojorVa and 
Ma/cryiil^Sf i M'mot^ca 



JBamby^ce or Jfterap^oHt, Men^« 

bigz, a city of Syria. 
JBarce, Bar^, a town of Cyien- 

a^ica in Africa. 
BarcCno, Barcelona, the capital 

of CataloHiia in Spain. 
JSa^iumf BaVi,atown of ApuHia. 
BaStil or Bilsle, [Ball] a canton 

of Switzerland. 
Sata^vi, Utrecht [UHrate], a 

city and province of HoUuid. 
JBat'^te, Ada^nehy a city of Meso* 

pota'^mia. 
Bet^ga, tlie Netherlands. 
JBel^gar, an ancient division of 

England, including Hsflip- 

sbii'e, Somersetsliire» and 

Wiltshire, 
Belleisle [Bell-ile'], an island 

of France. 
Benu^cu»y Gai^dn, a lake in tlie 

north of Italv. 
BentvenHum, Btnevcn^to, a town 

of the Szin»\iite.s in Italy. 
Btirx'a, Hii'leb, a district and 

city of Syr^ia. 
Berji\iy Kf.'ki-ZiiMra, a city 

of Thrace. 
Bevic^a, Cara-Veria, a city of 

MaccdoViia. 
BtfT/jni^cc, a citv of Arabia ?e- 

tra;\i, the Kzion-Geber of the 

Old Tesiaiiitriit, also a port of 

Kg}pt on the lied Sea. 
BcrgV'n, iht- ci^pital of Xor^'av- 
BhcrMngs [UcrMng.s], the strait 

between North Anicrica and 

Asia. 
BiihiinHa, a country of Asia Mi- 
nor. 
Bia^itii, Dublin and Kilda^re in 

Ireland. 
BIem\ntf-tiSf the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Fitliio^pia. 
BodoMa, Frith of Forth inScot- 

laud. 
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Bao^tia^ a couhUy of Greece 
Proper. 

Boioh4t^mhtm, Boie^mtm, or Boi- 
ohtt'^mum, Bolie^mia. 

Bole^rium, Lands End, the south 
west extremity of England. 

Bologna [BoloMa], a large town 
of Italy. 

Bono^nia, Bologna [Bolo'na3> a 
town of Italy. 

Boryj^thcnis^ tlie Nieper [Nee^- 
per], a large river of Europe. 

Bos'phorus-Cimme^rhis, Strait of 
Caffa, which unites ihc Black 
sea witli the sea of Abopii. 

Bourdeaux [Boor-do^], a mar- 
itime city of France. 

Bretagne^ [Brit-tany], an ancient 
province of Franco, 

Briun^on [Bre-an-son^J, a to>%'n of 
France. 

Bris[iin^tes, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c. in England. 

Bri^anti'nus iaciis, lake of Con- 
stance. 

Brighihclmston [Brij^h^ton], a 
sea port town of Sussex. 

Briian^nia, Britain, England, 
ScotlaiKl and "Wales. 

Brfx\'a, Bros^cia, a town of the 
Cenoman'ni in (?isalpine Gaul. 

Bnic^ten, a divi&iou or people 
of < iermany. 

Bninthi^siumt Brundi'si, a cele- 
brated port of Ciilabria. 

Brut^tii or Brit^tiiy a division 
and i^eoplc of Ancient Italy. 

Burdi^^ala, Bourdeaux, [Boor- 
do^], a town of France. 

Btithrti'hnn^ ButrinHo, a sea 
port of Epirus. 

Buxen'tiim, Policas^tro, a to\ra 
ofLuca^nia 

Byzan^ihtm, ConstantinoYle> 
capital of the Ottoman em- 
pire. 



Ca8are^a, Jersey, an island in 

the English channeL 
Casare^a, a city of SamaVia, and 

of other places. 
C^es^ia iSj/lvOg a forest in Geia 

many. 
Cfl/7e,'Oporto, a city and port 

of Portugal. 
Cala^bria, Calabria Cit'ra, a 

country of Italy. 
Caledo^ua, Scotland. 
Caglia'ri (Calia'ri), capital of 

Sardin^ia. 
Cal^pey the rock of GibralHar. 
CaUip\Uat Gallip'oli, a town of 

Thrace. 
Cambu^iui mon'tes, mountains of 

Macedonia. 
Campa\ita, a part of what ii 

now tLe kingdom oi Naples^ 
Ca^naafif Judea, Palestine^ ot 

the Holy Land. 
Can^na, a village of Apu^lia, 

celebrated for the defeat of 

tlie Romans by Hannibal. 
Cano'pust a town of Egypt on 

the mouth of the Nile. 
Can't inm, Kent in Engh.nd. 
Cafui^sium, Cano^sa, a town of 

ApuHiu. 
Capev\mum, a city of Galilee. 
Cappaiiu\\a, a countrj' of Asia 

Minor. 
Cap\ia, the chief town of Cam- 
panula. 
Caram^bis, Kerem^i, a city of 

Paplilagu^nia. 
CaVt'a, AidinelMi, a country of 

Asia Minor. 
Caristadt [Carl-stat], capital of 

Croatia. 
Carthc^go, CarHliage, the capi- 
tal of Africa Propria. 
CasUi^num, Casili^no, a toi^n of 

Campania. 
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Castan'dria, CassanHlcr, a town 
uf Maccdo^nla. 

CassiierUdes, the Scilly islands, 
Lands End, and Lizard Point, 

Cut'^ana, Catania, a town of Si- 
cily. 

Cabtile [Cas-teel], a province of 
Spain. 

"(lan^casus, a high range of 
mountains extending from 
the EuxSne to the Caspian 
Re a, and into the North of A- 
sia. 

Cau^litim, a town of Sam^nium 
in Italy. 

Cr/Vif, Normandy and Ilrittuny. 

CeMca or JAt^tlu/ieii^sis, a divis- 
ion of Gaul. 

Cennmun^m or Cenoma\ii, a 
pi.'Oj)lc of (/isaPpluf Ciaiil. 

t'..'^<9«, /i'a, one of tin- CycMudcs. 

Cephalle^nia, C<'falo^ttia, an is- 
lund in tlu* Ionian sfa. 

r'<Y»A/.sVn'A', a river of IJa-.-i'^tia. 

f V/'f\7 .•.'// i/w, a tovvn dT IV-'vpt. 

(.\;vV;,/.',, I.\ir« :».), u htk.f of Ita- 
ly- 

f "..?••'/ ;/f\';, a town of l?a'.'»*ii:i. 

C.:i!cid^if^f a ])art of Maccilo^- 

r.'a. 
Ch'.Cci". T^'Svivo, a town of Kii- 

h:t:\». 
f 'ij////.f\f, KflMcr or Irak, TiJjy- 

i.)\i::i or Assy Via. 
Ch.iuipai^nc LSiiaiiipain], u pro- 
vince of Franco. 
Cl^amjil.iin [iShanj-plain), a lake 

bi tween Vcriiiont and New 

Yoik. 
Cffi'^/ifd, n division of Rpirus. 
Vluividr''inumy Ciata, a cajK* of 

Spain. 
Chitrijf/^ii/Hf a famous whirlpool 

in the slrait of Sicily. 
Ch'Tbuvj,^ [Siiur-hurj;*), a sea- 

pnvt town of Franco. 
CVironi^fes or (7ic/oni'^ec«, CaW 
'i'ej-jjcso, u capo west oV* V^Vvtt, 



Chcraonn^Hun [Kersonc^sns], a. 

common name signiiylu^ a 

peninsula. 
Chersouesus Ci/tifbrica, Jutland 

•r Denmark Proper. 
Chili [Che'ie], a countiy of 

South America. 
Chilicothe [Chilly-cotliV], caj)- 

iud of Ohio. 
Chimborazo [Kimbora^zoj, the 

highest point of the ADdcs. 
Chi' OS, Sci^o, an island in tiie 

K^Ce^m Sea. 
Cilic^ia, Carama^nla, a country 

of Asia Minor. 
Cin^brica, Jullaud or Denmark 

Proper. 
CimnifViut, Strait of Cafla. 
Cir^ta, ConstuiiHio, tlic capital 

of Numidia. 
Chaifii\ia iiaNia^ the northern 

liart of Italy. 
CUi\iSi Chia\ia, a river of IW- 

cany. 
Ciatom\fui!, Vour^Li, a town of 

h>\iia. 
C'/./\/m> [N»\lu.s], a town of tV- 

ria. 
('-.cA'.'.jf, a river of Epirus. 
VjJ(i\ius si\nu, tho lS:diic sea. 
rifVt'-.V./Vrt, a covmtry of Asia. 
C'ji\hii'f a coiiniry of Asia fa.sl 

of the Ku.\\!ic sea. 
Cologne [('o-lonc'], a town of 

(iennunv. 
Coio4\iV, i.'hoNioj', a town of 

Pin'VL'ia. 
Cu/iuH\i.e Jkr^culU, tlie pilluTS 

of llorculc.<, ilie mountains 

on each side of the Strait of 

(libraPlar. 
Comma^t^if^ a part of Syr\a. 
Cdmpiei^nc [C nn-pain], a tovn 

of Franco. 

Condivit:\Mmf Nantz, a city of 

Prance 
Conwu^tia, Coson^za, capital of 
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Copa'is La'cusy Livadia Limine, Cjlie^ne^ Chiaren^za, a town and 

a lake of Bceo^tia. port of EHea. 

Cop'^os, K>-pl, a town of Eg>pt. Cyiifie\iv^ si^nus, the gulf of Fin* 

CorcyVa, Cor^fu, an island in the land. 

Ionian sea. Cyparts^sa, Arca\lia, a town of 

Cor'duba, CordoS'a, a city of -Musse^nia. 

BxHica in Spain. Cyparis^sus si'^nus, gulf of Arca*- 

Corfin^ium, San Feri^io, the cap- dia. 

italoftliePcligni [Pclini], a C/prui, a large island in the 

brave people of Italy. Meditcrrancim sea 

CoriW/, a town of tlio Vol\ici in Cyrcna^ica and Jj^if'ia Supt\-i- 

Italy. or, BiirVa in Atrica. 

Corin'tkusy CorMnth, the capital Cy re\ie, tlie capital of Cyrena^jca, 

of Acha^ia Proper. CjthCray Ceri^go, aii island 

Corion^cii, Kings and Queens south of the JMore^a. 

counties in Ireland. Ci/theS-on, a mountain of Bccotia. 

Corita\it, Linconslure, Netting- Cytiri'eumf a city of Doris in 

hamshire, Derbyshire &c. Givccc. 

Corinthia^eus si^nusf the C^rin- Cyz'^icust a city of Mysia on the 

thian gulf. Propontis. 

Cof^siea or Cyr^ncs^ Corsica, a Dc^cluy TransylvaViia, Mol- 

large island in tlie iVIediter- dk'via and WalU^chia. 

nmean sea. DahmC'tia, a country of Europe. 

Coutanccs [Coo-tance'], a sea- Damaa^cua, DcmVsk, a city of 

port town of France. Syria. 

Crfl^*ffr, Bas^sin, the gulf of Na- Danu^Oius or /aVer, the rircr 

pies. Danube. 

Cremo^ia, a town nortli of tlie Dardanelles [Dar-da-nels^], two 

Po near Man^tua. castles of I'urkey, one on each 

CVeVa, Crete or CanMia, a large side of the strait of the same 

island in the soutli part of the name, anciently callcdi/e/Vw- 

"Bge^an sea. pont / one is called SesHos> 

Crisaa^ug ainusy gulf of Salo^a. the other Aby^los. 

CroHon, Croto^na, a city of the De'los, one of tlie Cyc^lades in 

Bru^tii. the Ege^an sea. 

{het^iphon rTaiphonJ^ El-Mo- BetpU, CusHri, a town of 

daHn^ a city of AsxyrHa. Phocis. 

tiii^ina^ Cy^mc, a town of Cam- B&^hcy Alah-dag, a town of 

paHiia. Lycao^ia. 

CjfbUHray BusHereh, a town of Dieman's Land [Diman'sJ, an 

Asia Minor. island soutii of New HoUaad. 

Cjfiad€M9 a circuUp cluster of Dieppe [Deep], a sea port towa 

islands in the Ege^an sea. of France. 

C^Wa, a city of Crete. Diome'diay Trem'iti, three isl- 

CjUehie, a high mountah) of Ar- ands in the gulf of Venice. 

ca^ia, Di^-vm, Stan-Dia, a city of 
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.Kvodi^noH, Meti, a cit 

Lor-rain' in GaiiL 
. Bnie'per [Nc'per], a large 

of Europe. 



rape. 



^Epl™ 



iwn of Maba^is ii 



Dordrecht [Dort], a town of 

Holland. 
Jh'rii, a pact of Greece Proper. 
Jfrfpa'aum, Trapa'ni, ft mari- 

JBdjHno'nji, CoriiwaTl and Dev*- 






'Su-'ri 



Dott'ro 



ceof 

of 
Portugal, 

JJui^'niuiB or Durnavi^ria, Dor- 
chester in England. 

SwtMga, Dorsetuhire, a di- 
vision of Bngliind. 

Ihtravsr^num, GoiiHerbuiy, a 
town of England. 

Jil^'rAn^cAiKin, Du-raz^zo, a town 
ofniyr'iciim or Macedonia. 

JEAei-^acum, York in EnK-land. 

Xibi^det Mttitx, Ueb'rid^a, the 

Weatem Isles of Scotland. 

. Ecbal\aui, Hiun'adan, capital of 

JScAi'fl* or Edrtnade,, Cilrzo- 
laVi, amall islands of Greece 
■t the mouth of the river 
Achelo^us. 

Edtt'ia or >£V'i Mogle^a, a 
city of Macedo'nia, 

Edet^la or £(&»'«, a town of 
Meuopota^ia. 

Sdintmrgli [Ed'inborou^h], cap- 
ital of Scotland. 

fde'mi or EilanHca, a. diftrict 

' of Macedonia. 

E!f\i, I-a-lc\ a town of ^u'lia, 
in Asia Minpr. 
JSta'tia or i^Jule'o, Tw^cQ^W. 



rio, a tnwn in Pbocis. 
£/eiiV<, Lessi^, a Tllbgc «f 

£■111 iiF E/e^tStiL diYnwa offe- 

lopeane^us. 
1-^lii, Belwde^re, a «w»li -of 

PoLoponjiesua. 

.EOMoAorSvv, Aiti, ■ tarn of 

£^«uVi, a town of PeraJa. 
Emerfiia ..liiffiriiat M«ri'd% • 



Erdp^'m, a river of StMRlOllfi. 
E-oSitn muVe, the ChUKte m 
£i>rVi or Eordx'i, tliC iliMi- 

taitts of Eordx's, ■ dirtritt-tt 

Macedonia. 
EjDAVrus, Aios'oluc, Ac OqIIi) 

of tonii, 
EJiidtifruJi, Pidav'ra or NbM^ 

bia ^"ec'chia, u town of Ar'- 

SoliB. 
EpidauFua, Re_gQ\ii-V«c'«bl4( • 

town of Illjrieiim. •*.■*• 
EpJ'riu, Albania, and CiniUtf 

Chiine'ra. . . ■ 

EreWia, Gravali'iuig. ■ CWVtf 

of Arcadia, 
£ri/iSVjum maVe, the At«>iM 



Elru^na, Tuscany, a 

Italy. 
Eubxv, NegToponti 

east of Rceo^lia. i. 

Eupala\la, 



i3i 
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iLuphraHeM^ Euphrasies, or Frat^ Sjria. 

a large river of Asia. GalU\ia^ GalUVia, AstuVia^ 

Euri^pu*9 a narrow strait be- and Bis^cay. 

tweeu BseoHia and Eubx^a. Gatiiay France. 

fKToVtfif , VasilipoOamo^ or Basi- GalHia Citalti^naj the northern 

lipotS^mos, river of Pelopon- part of Italy. 

nesus. Gai'^Ucuf ti^njUy gulf of Lyons. 

£M^flif#,Fidari,a river of iEto'lia. Ganget^icus sinutt Bay of Bengal. 

Evreux [Ev^roo], a to^iTi of Nor- Garga^nunij GargaHio, a cape or 

mandy in France. promontorj- of Italy. 

Euxi^nu* J^on\u4 [Yuxi'nus], Garonne [Gar-own^], 'a river of 

die Black sea. France. 

Fermanagh QFerma^na], a coun- Garuta^nUf Garonne, a river of 

ty of Ul ster in Ireland. Gsul. 

Finisterre [FinMs-ter], tiic wcs- Gt^ia, a city of Sicily near where 

tern cupe of Spain. Tei ^ra noS'a now stands. 

FinninVia, Fin^kind, a part of Gtna\*'U7n or Cen'abum, Orleann^ 

Sweden a town of France. 

FUrti^tiay Florence, the capital Gen\a, Gcno'a, a city of Lig^- 

of Tus^cany. ria, formerly a republic of 

Fontcvrault [Fon'-te-vro^], a Italy. 

town of Fr.ince. Gernia^tiia, Germany. 

Fo'rum Juiii, FriuHi, a town of Germa^ao &irmaV«, Poland. 

the VeuVti in Italy. Ghent CGong], a town of Flan- 

Frt'tum, a common name sigpni- ders. 

fving a strait. Gii^boa, a mountain and town 

Frhum GaOUcum^ Strait of of Galilee. 

Dover. Glsi^ta, the river and irith of 

Clyde in Scotland. 
Gno*^tuM or Gno^ttUt one of the 

ofGibralHur. principal towns of Crete. 

/>iVif , Holland and Friesland. Gon\:ut or Gon'niy a town of 

Frontijpuac [Fron-tin-yac], a Thessaly. 

town in France. GorViMm, GorVliu-coHne.atown 

Gd'biit a town of Labium, now of Phrj-jifMa. 

extinct. Gortj'ti^ia or Gor/y^nfl, one of the 

GaV^, Ca\li7., an island and principal cities of Crete. 

t<i\vn of bpain. Gi^ai^cia, Greece. 

GmJita^ay* «iW#, Bay of Ca^- • Gr^^Cfa 7VoS^rt<i,Oreece Proper. 

diz. Gram}pii fnonVr^, the Grampian 

Gteii^lia, the country of the hills between England and 

GaeUiHi, the first inhabitants Scotland. 

of Africa. Gran^ictu or Graffrcu*, OusTola^ 

Cain^ia, a country of Asia a river of Mj-afa in Aaia 

Minor. Minor. 
Ga/eS<tiiffGale\so, a river of Italy. OryniHtm, a tovnof JEoHia in 
GatiW'a^ GaPilee, a district of K&ii^M)Syist« 



Frt'tH m Hercu'Uum , or ") g^^j^ 
Frttum Gaditn\iunit j 
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(;ii:i(l:iIoMpc[Go-dc-lupc^]oncof ikliop^olh, Dulhcr (HoVbcc), a 

the C:irih!H."c^ isltimls. city of SyrMa. 

Ciii:iilal(iuivr.'r, [(lua-dal-kc- IfeNespon'tus, Uar-dan-nelles^ or 

vci'r\'), a river ol* Spain. }IelMes])Oiit. 

liiiayac^uil [(iiia-a-kecrj, a town SleMtM^ SwiOzcrland. 

ot'riTii. J/ermeie^a, ZciHon, a town of 

(Iiicrnscy [(itirn-seylan island of Thcssaly, and of other places. 

(tivatHritainon the coast of Herac^ieuni, Hcrac'leu, a town 

France. of Macedo^nia. 

tlniennc [Owe-cn^], a province iferaMneunh a city of Campi'- 

of France. nia. 

/;mV.i' and llillevitt'neiy fioth- llt'icu'lewn Frt^tum, strait of 

land, or rather the people of (iibralUir. 

Ifer'ciiiit Promunto'rhtmt 8parti- 

ven'lo, :i cajic of Italy. 
Ilvrcifi/ia »SV/Va, the Hercvniin 



Srandina^via. 
Cyth'ium (;«)Mo-Kyth'ia, the 

])ort of Sparta. 
IfiiJriat^icui, *Sup\'v:i8 or Mr!' 
at^icttit v/'/iMf, the ^ulf of Ven^ire. 
tliiirume'tumf a city of Niimid'- 

ia or Africa Tiu^per. 
JLt^must Kmi^ielidag', a moun- 
tain of Thrace. 
/f,t'iitc^inon, IMatamo^na, a riv- 

* r lielNwen Tliessaly un<.l 

M:u*f<loni:i. 
J.\!i'infit\'Ui\ Dro^no, an i-jland 

(.f Mju*e«l(»\'»i:i. 
Ii'.i'.'ciU'iia.'i'xii.t^ r»odrv)iin, tlio 

rliief t(»wn of C.i\*i:i. 
.//;i't;-.T, KiV.ll-Kr'ni irk, a river t»f 

Asia Min«M'. 
lI.ir'Airli [M.u^-iJI, a s<Mport of 

ri>se\ III Kn,;-iaiu!. 
Iluvrv-I.>(;r.;4\ i ! l.ivVr il;'(irus^] 

a -ifA i)«)i't •»!' Fr:in'*e. 
//.\V-.'rf, " I ::"iV:i or Mari/.n, a 

riviM* of r!ir:i*\*. 

cl -s or Western IsU's of Scot-' 
laml. 

IKlViia St. a sn»all island inllic 
Atlantic ocean. 

/A'^V.'o/t, Z.i;.v\iro Vou\ii, a moun- 
tain on the ctnifmcs of IJivo^- 
lia and Phoei;. ^ „. ,,^..„„,a. 

//f7/wfV/r,r, apcoplc. of .Macedo- Ifvmrt'ttu, a mountain near 
iii.i. .WXvcw'i 



forest in liermany. 
Ut'spt^i'ia^ Spain. 
J/il!er\iia, or /erW, Ire-land. 
J/rbernicum or Vtrrgin^ium mW' 

rct the Irish sea or St. Gcor- 

ffe's channel. 
Jlivrap\Uit or Jiamby^tt^ Men*- 

bit-v, a city of S\r\a. 
JJ:ti'o,'oi\fma, Jeriisalvm, llie 

capital of .hide' a. 
Ilippa-vv^imt, a maritime town 

of Nunjidia. 
////•';•/ and .Kstii or Otti^onei, 

1/no^nia and Estho^nia or Re- 
vel. 
Ui.i'palis, Seville, the cliief city 

of .\ndalu\sia in Spain. 
I/fitpit^nia or //ispr^ria, Spain. 
/IiVtritit or /./rr/.j, formerly a 

part of lllyrlcnm. 
I loi^ue r I !.)p-, p'ofinur.cittg the g 

hiii\l\ a town and cajx* of 

France. 
Itd'rch, the western summit of 

nionnt Si^nai. 
//. (/i/A-y^tMr, Slian-tnni, a river of 

India. 
Ihs'.nui'tum^ <)tran*!o, a mtri- 

lime town ofC'alahria. 
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Spain. Jn'suU HesperHJe^t supposed to 

ImeriHa, a country of be the Cape Verd Islands, 

nortli of Arme'nia. I/i'suU Purpurdriat Madeiras, 

Ebro, a river in Spain. a cluster of islands in the 

Ica'ras an island near tlie Atlantic ocean bolong^g^ to 

of Ionia. Portugal, 

ilorfolk, Suffolk, &c. in Literam^na, Ter^ni, a town of 

and. Umbria in Italy. 

r, Sardinia. Jo\iia, a part of Asia Minor. 

1, Koni'eh, the capital V/itum maVff, the southern part 

'caoVia. of tiie gulf of Venice. 

la, Angoulenie [An'goo- Isau'ria or hcnhrica refgio^ a 

'], a town of France. country of Asia Minor, 

high mountain of Crete, Is^ca Ihimnoiiio'rum, Exeter ia 

dso of Tro^as. England. 

Iff, a town of Macedonia. Is^marus, a mountain and town 

a or E'dom, a part of of Thrace. 

)ia Petrx^a, and also of J^W*, Ais^se, a town of Cilicia. 

^. Js'ter or Danu^'biua, the rirer 

one of the ancient names Danube, 

sland. ItalHa, Italy. 

Lcri'da, a town of Cata- ItalSca^ Sevilla la Vieja, a town 

L in Spain. of BaHica in Spain. 

)r Trd^a, Troy, capital of ItJi'aca, Thca^ki, a small rocky 

318* island in the Ionian sea, the 

> a river of At'tica. country of Ulysses. 

im, iClyrhy and Illyr^ia, Itu'na ^stua^rium^ Solway 

^a, a country of Europe Frith, between Cumberland 

ering on the Adriatic sea. and Kirkcudbrightsli ire. 

jPba, a small island near Ja'dtray Zara, a cityoflllyricum. 

, the late residence of Jiineiro Rh f Ja-ne^ro], a river & 

.parte. province of South America. 

, ImeMa, a vast ridge of Japyg^iuin or Japyg^ia^ Cape dc 

itains in Asia. liCuco, a southern cape of 

tf, Em^bro, an island of Italy. 

Sge^an sea. Jaxav'^tes, Sir or Sihon, a river 

f oce^anus, the Indian of Asia running into the Cas- 

n'« pian sea. 

Sin^duSf or Sin^hus, the Jorda^'nes, JorMon, a celebrated 

, Sinde, or Indus, a cele- river of JudeHi. 

sd river of Asia. Judx^a, a part of Syria, the Ho- 

w, a people of Cisalpine ly Land. 

I. Juver'na, one of the ancient 

,a common name signi- names of Ireland. 

; an island, LabVador, a coimtry of Nortfc 

FortunaHes, the Fortu- America- 
Isles, now the CanaVies. 
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fjucfuW^mnn or S6ar\it^ PaMco- tlif tcnnliialloii of llu' Ap*- 

11u)Vi,lhc capital of I .aro'niu. |M*np*.n«.s. 

J,aco^ni a or /#rico;i Vt'ti, uilivisioii 7x«t\r«z, liiv:KU»sMi'»), a touiiof 

of l*floj>()r.no\sus. J<iv(»\i;i. 

J4acon\'cus sf'nus, ^M of i'oXo- .LiiAviux, Ixh^tntm^ a ir.iiuntuin 

kytliMa. ofSwia. 

iiit\'uSf a romnion nanio sijjni- J.ih';a li'jVnor r.iul (i^tu'iu, 

tyiiiff a iaJtf. ^l^Jl^l^!^p^M•ul, an inland conn- 

l^nil(>ya, a lake and town tif ti y oi' Africa. 

Utissia. 7 //•.'•An, tichiVc, a cilv of Ri- 

?.aVi//.i, a city of Thos\suly. ll.xnia, wliorc ll:gini1)al Was 

Jjaot!ict\tt LaMik, a town df luiricd. 

riiryj»Sa. 7jY*'r ''** ■^''V'''*'** l««>iw [I-orr], 

.^"iriVstj Civmax\cf a town of a riM r of JVanco. 

'J'lus^saly. /./"iMiW.;, a country of Italy in 

l.ariusiacHs, Co^iio, llic largvst tiaTii.i (.'usfJathOna. 

lake of Italy. i.i^utticu.t sfuus, {^^iilfof Grnoa. 

./wiV/i;7>2, now a part of I*o|i< - J.in/.x'tnii proniGfito'rium%llm\» 

dt»m ; a division of Italy, the or l»oco, a cape of Sicily. 

count ry of t he 1 .at ins. JMvI'a 'uvi, Mai^al'la, a town of 

Lii^us si^itufif TolicasHro, a pilf Sicih. 

oflt.d\. Liiiicrick ( I /m /rick 3> A county 

jfiuVf, l.aiiu) [l^i-c^-no I, a rlvor : lul ti.v. n <»f Irclund. 

oC Italy. I.r:\tj('t!t :, ./J'l.;./, .Si./ia;;i, flur'* 

Lrgliovn ( l.r-;Tcn!^", a town of iv»»''<i> ^ >»«l l-i-Micluctiiuptc' 

r.truVia in Italy. '^ ri;'ii"l«-c»»;is.t.»[l, divi»Uiri>. 

7.<*»>;./V'?...' ov /.,/;i,v,/\;/.vjr /t/c.., « r : ( (.H*|<lf «tf tiaul. 

ilu' iako <«f tiiiu Na. I.'.| \.r;. ;,n isl.,n«l nortit ofSlrilr 

//r\wV".v, .Stalin. rn. an i>laiKl in /''•.•, t .ari.'ii..\w», a ii\cr li 

t!u" K,<r;.n .-^ra nc;ir Tii'.'aiv-. I .,\\. 

l.t'on>iM.sU V [ I.rm^-iii-sici J, a /.." '. .. ■. Alt s*-.o, :, i,,\\}\ of Ilhr^ 

•town in Massai hiisctt.s ai.d in i-iMu oii ?lii- t'r'>nlicr i-f •»J:ci- 

K'.l;-l\?'a!. J. .,'.a. 

.Lcunfi^s: or J rorJt^r.uni, l.chti'ni, /.m-.v. apart (.f (Iiyicc l*r<'pc-. 

a town of SiiiU. /.f >.../'/.;..•;; oi- Ao: ..■/..• '<.v;/;, L'V 

rc/>V/.v, l.rMiKi, a town <»f il.i- il» u. 

lit'f^it S,/f\\t in AtVlra. /..•.•»;'.■/<;, lia*«:rif.i*la, a collhtri' 

iVrVf/. a cru-l»ratiil l.'k<- immt »!"I'..1\. 

Ar^iti.s in IM»»p(:iinf^>«r.s. ./..v....'-..///, I ; nn>, a tuwn .-i" 

.VaV>oa*, M}tir,n. a«» i>i..ni! ci Ii.m.v.*-. 

the roast tn'N', •.".>. /.•/.*; '</»;/i/, Poitn^-ral. 

.7^:/V./.v, St. Ma!'/'. . ;. t- \\u o;> / ;'» '/i.: J*ufiV:iK>rJ\:!u\'t;orun!, 

tJK" piiiihspla nt I .« UiaM'a. |-\ir\s. 

?.fM«'./Vii, a proniii.ion <ii''vu / i.v//.;.;. a cuuiilrv c»f A**!! 

i'uMia in \ia:na^»ia. M-inr 

J.tucip\tt'as l*iatMar(», a so ul.- /. iV./, a »-«»uMtr\ «»f A.niu .Mir.«»r. 

<rrn c;j(c of Ua\y, \\\.u\\ Vs Tw/V./, a couutiN of A^ia MiiV 
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fAm^^a or LymPrr, a town of Mantint^a, Trapoliz^zo, a town 

JL^cHa. of Arcu'dia. 

Jjynces^tte, an inland people of •Man^tuOg capital of the diitcby 

MacedoHiia. of the sunicnAme in Italy. 

Lyonois [Le-o-na'], a province Mara^jjnon [Ma-ra^-non], a river 

of France. and province of S. America. 

Zy*Vra, a town of Lycao^iia. JPtur^'athon, a village of AOtica. 

Juacedo^nia, a country on the Md're, a common name, which 

south ea:>t of Europe extend- signifies a sea. 

in^ &om tlie Ej^e^an to tlie Maridununi^ Caermai'^then in 

Adriatic Sea. \\''ales. 

Jilu^cra, Ma^gra, a river of Italy. Mari'no [;3iIa-re^no], a town and 

Madeir\is []-Ma-ider^-as], islands small republic of Italy. 

in the Atlantic ocean belong- MjrmarHca, a country of Afri- 

ing to Portugal. ca west of Egypt. 

Mad^rid, the capital of Spain. Mar'mora, a small sea between 

Jt£ean\ier, Me-inMer, a river of tlie Archipelago and Black 

PhrygHa in Asia Minor. sea. » 

Biaelstrom [Marstrom], a eel- Marseilles £Mar-sails], a town 

"~ ebrated whirlpool on tlie of France. 

coast of Norway. Jlfa/Vi, a people of Italy. 

Mei^alus, a high mountain of Marru'vimiv or Marni'biumyS2iXi 

ArcaMia. Benedetto, a town of FiccV 

J^fteo^upaUuSi tlie sea of A^soph. num in Italy. 

Maastricht [Mees-tret], a town Miasa'syU, a division, and peo« 

of tlie Netherlands. pie of Numid^ia- 

Magel^lan, a strait which sepa- J\iassUHa, Marseilles[Mar-saU8], 

rates TerVa del FuVgo from a city of France. 

South America. J)iassy'li, a division and people 

JMb^c^Mf Mana'chia or Guzel- of Numidia. 

HLzar, atownofLydia. JlfaumaWa, Morocco and Fez. 

Migne^aiaa a district and town J\Iaurita!nia Casarien^siSg Al- 

of Thessaly. giers. 

MtgojtiP'acuin, Mentz [Mentsl, J/^c/tn, a country of Asia south 

a town of Germany. of tlie Caspian sea. 

Malirattas [Ma-ra.Otas], two MediMnwu, Milan, tlie capi- 

powerful states of India. tal of the In'subi'os. 

Malabar\ the western coast of Jifjeditcrra'jieum midre, tlie Med- 

Uindostan. ilerranean sea. 

MaCaca^ Malaga, a port to^vn Megalop'olisy Leonar'di, a town. 

of Grana^da in Spain. of Arca'dia. 

Malt^a^ Malc^i, a promontory of Mt^arisy Mcg'ara, a town of 

Laco^nia. Greece Proper. 

Murilaha^ Ma'reb, a city of Me' las or Meranes si'nus^ Saros> 

Ara'bia Fe'lix. a gulf of Thrace. 

Malia^ai* tP'nus, a bay between J^fslibx'tiy a town of Magne^sia- 

Thessaly antl liO^cris, in Thess^l^'. 
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C^Tenta, Mul'ta [Mol-U], an 3fo/o/«i«, a district of Epirus. 

island in the Medittrrancan Mo'na in^wlut the isliuid of 

sea south of Sicily. Anglesey, belonging to 

Meiitt^ne, Malu'rii^ a city of Wales. 

Cappadf/cia. Mona'bia QT Monti' dth the Islc 

J^fiUot, Milo, one of tlie Cyc'- of Man. 

laclcs. Mono-mo tapa, a kingdom of 

Mem' phis ^ an ancient town of Africa. 

Egypt. Mon'tc Vid:o [Vt/deoJ, a town 

^fend'pii^ Tun^giii, Dutch and of South America. 

Austrian Brabant. Mo'ta, Macsc [Mcese], or 

Mfsopota'mia, Diiirbcck, the Meus [Mcus], a river of 

country between the Ti^gris Gal'lia Bci'gica. 

and Euphrasies. Mosamhique j^Mo-iam-beck], a 

Mettafnoy Mcssi'na, one of tlie kingdom of Africa. 

princip.al towns of Sicily. Munich |[Mu'nick]| capital of 

McMe'nef Mavra-Matia, or Mau- Dava'ria. 

ra Matraj capital of Alesse'- Mu'tina, Mode'na« a city of 

nia. OalUa Cispada'nai 

Jfeast/nh, a division of Pelopon- •^[yca'ie, a promontory of lonii. 

Dc^sus. Mjce'ndt, a city of Ar^goliii io 

Messenia'tus tinuSf gulfof Coron. CJrcecc. 

KMetapon'twirii a town of Luca- Mygdo'nia, a district of Mace- 

nla. (loiiia 

^Mcta'rie, tiie Wasli, an arm of Jf/ra, n town of l.yc'ia. 

the sea between l/mcoliishire ^Mus'ia, u countr}' of Asia Minor. 

and Norfolk in Kng-laud. »\wf, Ne'ra, a river of Usibria. 

•Mitau'nis, Mc^ri'o, a river of .^>i.■7;«■ Mar'tius, Narboanef 

Lm'bria in Italy. [N:*- -bon'], a city of Langue- 

Mvthi'ne, Modon, a town ot doc' in J'jance. 

Messe'niii ; .»Uo a town of J\\v'bonen'sh^i\.6.\\\%kono^Q9sA, 

MHcetl<»nia. .A i/rV/.x, X.ir'ui, a town of Um'- 

M.iHM [^Me-l-n'], a city and briu in llaly. 

d'iteh\ ol" It.dv. Narvi'iH, a town of Greece. 

J\I/U'tus, a city oflo'nia. A'au'cratis, u town of lyjwer 

»^lin'citu, Miucio, a brangh of Kg-vjit. 

the river I'o. A'mipac'tu.t, Lt-pan'to, atownot 

Mini\^'f Miilho or Minpfo, a of ^'^o'lia. 

river of (iaUiVi:i in bi)ain. A'aupor't't^or »A<iM/*or^rwm,Obcr 

Mityir'nc, VA]nU\\ nf the island or l/iv'b.ich. iitown of Panno'- 

of l^-sbo!*. nia or Nor'icum. 

Mobile [.\fo-bt'cr], a river of ^Ux-^-o", Nax'la, oneof ibeCjc'- 

"\Vcs< J-'lorida. ladc.s. 

J/ia'/;:/.\'. Maine [Main j. u rlvor Avap'olh, Xaples, the capitiJ 

(>r C ;« rniiuAv. city of (.'un)p.i'iiia. 

.l/rt'.'v\r, a lake of anr.itnt Eiifvpt. .Wa'^w.? or .\t*»'fwff, Mestc, i 

'Aj 'si'a, a country hoviO.\ vj^ \V river cifTlu-acc. 

i;ai»'ubC'. 
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Keufchatcl [Noo-shat-tell'], a 
town of Switzerland, atid of 
France. 

Kiagura [Ne-ar'-ga-ra], a river, 
and celebrated falls of North 
America. 

JSlc^tty Nice or Is-Nik, tlie 
capital of Bithyu^ia in Asia 
Minor. 

Nice [Nece], a county and city 
of Italy, a sea port of France, 
and a city of Asia Minor, cel- 
ebrated for the first general 
theological council tliere in 
A, D. 325. 

^CQp'oUs, Kc'nisat-a'soud, a city 
of Cilic'ia. 

JS/Hcop'oUa, a town of Thrace 
and of other places. 

Nieper [NVpcr], a river of 
Russia. 

Niester [Nees'tcr], a river of 
Austrian Poland. 

Niger [Ni\jer], a river of Africa. 

jYi hatf Nile, a loi'gc river of 
fifc^vpt. 

J\tYnua or J\tWiv^, Nino, the ca- 
pital of the Assyr'ian empire. 

JSii/tbis, a city of MesopoUi niia. 

Aor^ieuftt, Aus'tria, a division of 
Europe. 

•AVvii Curthaf^Q, Carthage'na, a 
city of Mer'cia in Spain. 

J\'umatiftia, a warlike city of 
Spain. 

J\''tunl{tia, Tu'nis, a counti-y of 
Africa. 

aSta [E'ta], Rani'na, a cliain of 
mountain.^ extending from 
Thcnnop'yls to mount Hin- 
dus. 

Oct/unus, a common name sig- 
nifying ocean. 

.Oce^onuit AqiiUanlicui, the buy 
of Biscay. 

iMunus Mritanficus, tlie Brit- 
ish Channel. 

2S* 



Ooe^amta GemcLnficua^ the. 

Nortli sea. 
Ocefamts Occidentaf Hs^ the Wes* 

tern or Atlantic ocean* 
Ocr^nuniy Land's '£i|d or LiziM^ 

Point, 
ffi-fl, Trip'olij a city cf Africa. 
(E-ta, Bani'na, a mountain pn 

the coniines of Thessalv. 
Olisip'o, Lisbon, the capital of 

Portugal. 
Oljf/r/pia, Rofe'o, a town of 

E'lis in Peloponne'sus. 
0li/n/pii8, mount La'cha, on the 

confines of Thessaly. 
Olyn^thuBy near Agioma'ma, a. 

town of Macedo'nia. 
Oiwchfonusy a river of Tliessaly. 
Ophit/sa, Fonnente'ra, an island 

soutli of Iv'ica in the Medi- 
terranean sea, 
Opon'tiua si'nusf a bay of Greece 

Proper, 
0/ctides, the Orkney islands. 
Or'caSf Dungsby or Duncansby 

Head, tlie northerly point. of 

Scotland, . 
Ordovifces, Flintshire, Mont- 

g^meiy, &c. Also the people. 

of North AVales. 
Or</ii8, Ori'o, a town of EubcMU 
Or^icuin, a town of Epi'rus- 
OronUcs, AVi, a river of S/ria. 
Ortyg'Ui^ an island near. Syra«, 

cuse'. 
O/aw, a mountain of Thessaly. , 
OsVm, the ancient port of Rome 

at the mouth of tlic Tiber. 
Ot'ahci'te, one of the Society 

islands. 
O'thrys, a mountain of Thes'- 

saly. 
Qttadti'ni, NortUumberlAnd and 

Durham. 
0>why-hee, one of theSjindwIch 
islands. 
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Ox'ua, Gihon, a large river of IWros, one of the Cyc'lacUs m 

Asia. thcKj^'uu sea. 

PachifnuBy Pas'saro, one of live Parrha'iius, a mountain of Ar- 

capcs of Sicily. ca'dia. 

Pactf/lus, a river of Lyd'ia in Pii/thia, I'rak-A'gem, a coun- 

Asia Minor. try of Asia. 

Pafdus, Po, a large river in tilie Pas^aaro, a town of Moloa'sif in 

north of Itiily, Kpi'ru*. 

Pjtaiafmis tinua, gulf of Saler'no. Pat am, Pat'era, the capital of 

Pdca^tum or PoaitU/nia. Pes'ti, a Lvc'ia. 

town of Luca'nia. Pata vium, Pad ua, a town of 

Paldea$i'na, Pal'estinc or the Venice in lUly. 

Holy Land. Pat^moa, Path'mos, an island in 

Palinu'rum, Paliniyro, a cape of tlic Kgc/an sea. 

Lucania in Italy. /'<iua//'yjl?/ff,Pausilip'po, a moun- 

Palmt/ra, Tad'mor, a city in tain near Naples. 

tlie deserts of Syt'ia. Ptthia'^sricua ai'nut^ gulf of Volo 

Palmt/re'tiey Theu'demor or in Tliessaly. 

Tad'mor, a country cast of Pt/lion, a mountain of ThesMly. 

Syr'ia. Pefhif Palati'sa, one of the prin- 

PaUua, a common name sigiii- cipul towns of Maceclo'nis. 

fying a pool, marsh, or stand- Pelopnjine'aua^ More'a, tlie 

ing water. southern part of Greece. 

.?'<imi'ifM.», a river of Thcssaly. Pelo'ris or Pclo'nu, Pelo'rocr 

Pamphuf'ia, a coHU'.ry of Asia Terra (U-l Faro, one of the 

Minor. r.:ij)(.*s t)f .Sicily. 

Pannma [Pan-ar'-mah], capital /V/z/Vwrn, 'J'i'nch or Damiet'ta, 

of Torra Firma in S. America. a town of Kgypt. 

Pan^ar'iia, Castu'gnas [Cas-ta'- /^ '//<"«* or yv«e'fi«, Kclviderc, a 

nas], a mountain of Tliracc. river and town of Elis in K'- 

Pantio'niay Sclavo'nia, Croa'tia, loponne'&us. 

Carnio'la, &.C. un ancient di- Ponsaco'hi, capiUd of West 

vision of Kuropc. Florida. 

Panor'mus, l*alei*'mo, the pres- Pvnteficua, a mountain of At'- 

ent capital of Sicily. tica. 

Paphlajrf/nta, l*emlcra'cliia, a 2'epnre' thus^ an island in the 

country of Asia Minor. Kfc*':«u sfa. 

JF»«7>/<off,"l5a'fo or Ba'fa, a city IVrdi'do f Per-dc'-do], ariverof 

ofOypns. A\'e.st Florida. 

Par'may a city of Gallia Cispa- Pt'r\i{a, Ki'ra-hi'sar, a town of 

da'n:i in Italy. Pan»j)hyl'ia. 

Parna8^su8y Parnas'so, a cole- Pfvuep'olin, E.s'takar or Tchcl- 

brated mountain of Pho'cis mi'nar, tii*; capital of Pcrsifc 

near Del'i^hi. Pfr'aicun sinua, IVrsian gulf. 

Par'nva or Panie'thits, Cash'a, Penni'iiuSy Posse'ne, a town of 

a mountain of At'ticu abound- Pliryj^^ia. 

wi; ill vines. i Vm iuid Sutia'na, Tenia, » 
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counlrf of Asia. 
Petetfia, or PetiVia, Stron^li, a 

town of the Brutii. 
P-ettra or Ar'ce^ Krac, a tjown of 

Arabia Petrx'a. 
Phafra or Pa! ran, a city of 

Ara'bla Petrse'a« 
Pha'ros, a small island in the 

bay of Alexandria near Uie 

mouth of tlie Nile. 
Phmrtaflia, the country or 

plains around Pharsalus. 
Phartafltu, Far'sa, a city of 

Tlicssaly. 
Phe^BU, Fb/oz, a river and city 

of Colchis. 
Ph^neut ot Phe^neos, Pho'nia, 

SL city of Arcadia. 
Phe^rx, Piie'res, a town of Thes- 

saly. 
PhUaderphia, A'lah-Sher, or the 

beautiful citVi in Lydia. 
PhiUp'pi, a town of Macedo'nia. 
PAiUppop^'oUs, Pliilippop'oli, a 

town of Thrace. 
Philiatas'a or Philit^tia, a dis- 
trict of Syria. 
Phli'iis, Staph'lica, a town of 

Aclia'ia Proper. 
Phoca'a, Fo'chia, a city of 

Ionia. 
PA^'ciSf a division of Greece 

Proper. 
Pkmnifcia, a part of Syria and 

Palestine. 
phe!h-e, a mountain of Arcadia. 
Phrt/g'ia, a country of Asia 
' Minor. 
nihit/tia [Thio'tis], a part of 

Thedsaly. 
Ptee'num^ a part of Popedom in 

Italy. 
Pif/Uf Ihimbarton, also a peo- 
ple of Scotland. 
Piedmont [Peed-e-mont^], a 

country of Italy. 

fi^rUh ft district of MftGcdo'Dia. 



Pig^mie8y a black dwarfish peo- 
ple of Africa. 

Pim^pla, a mountain of Boeotia. 

Pinfdus, a chain of mountains 
between Macedonia and 
Thessaly. 

Pi'sa [Pe'sa], a city of Italy. 

PiSiie, Pisa, a city of Tuscany 
in Italy. [aly. 

Piaai/rum, Pes'aro, a town of It- 

Piscataqua [Pis-cat'-a-way], a 
river of New Hampshire. 

Pisid'ia, a country of Asia Mi- 
nor. 

Pittfv^aXi IvSca, an island of 
Spain in the Mediterra'nean 
sea. 

PUicen^tia, Placen'za^ a city of 
Cispada'na. 

PlatdtUy Cocla, a city of Bgm/- 
tia, memorable for the defeat 
of the Persians under Mar- 
donius. 

Poitou [Poi-too'], a province 
of Prance. 

Pompe'ii, Torre dell* Annuncxa'- 
tu, a town of Campania, which 
was overwliclmcd by an earth- 
quake A. D. 79. 

Pon^pelon or Pam'pelo, Pampe- 
luna, capital of Navarre 
[Na-var'], in Spain. 

PmUua^ a common name signi- 
fying a aea, 

PontvSf a country of Asia Minor. 

Por'tua Jle/ctdia or Idbur'ni, 
Leghorn [Legom'], a city of 
Italy. 

Potid^a, afterwards Caaaanf' 
dritty Cassan'der, a town of 
Macedo'nia. 

Pranea'Uf Palcstri'na, a city of 
Latium. 

Prtconnefaua^ Mar^mora, an 
island in the Propon'tis. 

Promonto^rium Sacrum^ c«pe 
St Yinoeut 
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l^ropoiitisy Sea of Mar'niora. llh'/dut, IIIukIcs £Kouda ', a 

I*ru''sj, Hur'su, cupital uf J^i- largt; island iu Ihu McJiier- 

ih^n'ia. raiicati bcu. 

I'toii-.ma' is [Tolcma'is], /V'cre, a Jiidtina, Al'dcniey, an Uland iu 

city oKGal'dtv, and Of Upper llie Knj^lisli Cluifuiel. 

'''fsyP*' Ui'o-Jancn'it) [lii''u-J.inc'roj, a 

Pute'uU^ l*)U/.zo'la, a city of river and ricli province uf 

Canij)a'ni:i. Hru/.il'. 

I'ifd'.'iu or Cit'/Qii, Ki'lro, a town Jloclielle [Uo-sliel'], a town of 

oi* l*ie'ria iu Mucedoaia. i*'rance. 




lams lulwccn Spain and Jtonia'{4;'n.i [' Uo-nia'na]» a prov- 

rruiu'o. nice oi* fuly. 

<iucsn;>y [Ke-nov], a town of /if uV/iCvw, IJiij^-«/neor«l'''»umirti'lio 

the i*r.i.cl» N'edici'lands. rKiuniise^no], a river between 

t-i'ii'lo Llve'-loJ, a cily and au- <*al'lia (.'isalpada'na and Italy. 

illviici* vJi" province of Sonlli liuHiva' de, Sig-ij^u'da, a toWAof 

AiiieritM. Xmniilia. 

ll:»ii l^li [il.i'.v'l'-v], capital of •Va//a//i</, Sana'a, a city of Am'- 

Ni.r'l) (.':.t(dii4:i. l)ia I'V/lix. 

:\.\f\'i:.i^ .1 n.«.' cf '1.1- Lli/.. S thriuna, \\\v l)ri.stol rliannel. 

^,i«;;'.- i-i ' ".:.ul;!Ji'V <J:ii:l. Suf'/iiui^ Se\Vrn, a largx; river 
'it /J > .S„/f it'll Ui' 't'. !/''':fii'::u', <»* K:i;^l.ind. 

.;i. :i.K-.. •:'. •• > !' 'ly .,i' \ I'l ;(:!. S .vo i Saw '-< o], a townand river 
U\/':\ .'.\ I'.M .« r'» «!.•.;.. oil of «u iIk: Oisiriot r»r.M:iine. 

liiv^'- '••J •_o::l.i.iri:i - Mipi'v 'Vt; '<;//'//'/,';, .M or viVdro or Mor- 

a!'. I S I >r\.. xi'M.'o, :i .uv.H tjf Spain. 

.'../, '.•. .Mj.;.!, i!i'; !:ir;.,v*-t ii\iT »*'''.''/.s .i tow ri r/f Lower Kjfvpl. 

• r r,-.i(;..' . 'V-./'i/.'/i/..', ("jluu'ri, an ialiuid ol 
/./.' ..••/ .'. ...I r I':i,r«* '»:' .Vt'tloa. tiivei'v. 

ti'iC.. , :i'.\\'r..i, a di\i;.io!Jwf <Siii u.uii; I*\»niai^ns'ta or ('•.>.'> 

f'l-; :•.;•%'. .sl;.:r'/a, a town of (.'ypru«». 

/''•.•• ., . ./, liiij^'j;".'! «»'.• U«-^l ), a Suui'/niy Sal'pe, u town uf Apu'- 

: A.. o»'C:'.l.i l:n.: oil tl.<- strait li:i in Ital\. 

ol* M ■•: • t'li;-.. Salvutlur' [St.], a town of Conga 
^•:! ••■.u." I iJ. eiM.s , :i tc^'AU .«»' in Afriea. 

l''.v.! '. S:i'Ha ni, Sonime [Sominl, a 
J;'. '.Mi.-., Itli'i'..' a I.irt;c:i\cr of rlwr of France. 

'^.••■:i:ni; -.in-l <i..!:l. SumaiA'and, a town of Uabcc 
*{.■•' it. I. Ilo'y*-, a p-.,rt. u/vV.i of Tartary. 

• .«'.'. •111.. Suiw/rluor tSehas'w, a district 
iiU.ia'.Ui^ u'iu'iie, a !aiirt ri^jr of Syria. 

i.f I':;.i c\-. S^uii! nium, a ])art of tlie Eing- 
h h'l uj-l'c, a ra!'{i'»' cf iaoMii*,a'u*i dom of Naples. 
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rountr}' of Russia. 
Si/fno8, an island in the Eg^^on 

sea, opposite to Eph'esus. 
Samoaa^tUf Se^misat, a city of 

Gommi^r^^^ '^^ Sy'ria. 

Sar'iles, Sart, the capital of 

- Lydia« 

Sardinia or Sar^do, Sardin'ia, an 
ittland in the Mediterranean. 

Sarma'tia, a part of Europe and 
Asia« 

Sar^nrin, Guernsey, an island in 
the English channel. 

Samothracia or Samothrafce^ 
SaV'Othra'ki, an island In tlie 
£ge'an sea. 

Sayvr/icus 9^nu8, the gulf of 
En'g-ia. 

Sax'one*, Saxony, a division 
and people of Germany. 

Scatdis, Scheldt [Skeld], a 
river of BeVgica. 

JScanfdia or Scandinafvia, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

Scandi'la or Scandi^le, an isl- 
and of Thes'saly. 

Bchafi'-hau'-sen, a town and can- 
ton of Switzerland. 

Scheldt, rSkeld], a river of the 
Netherlands. 

Sctathus, Skia'tho, an island in 
the bge'an sea. 

Scp'H, Ross in Scotland.-^ the 
Scots. 

Scrit^n'riiy Lap'land and West 
Both'nia. 

Seglace^um or Scult/iiuntf Squil'- 
lace, a town of the Bru^tii. 

Seyl^ciua si^nua, the gulf of 
Squil'lace in the soutli of 
Italy. 

SeyllJum^ Skil'leo^ a promonto- 
ry of Ar'gx)lis. 

Sctfrosy Sky'ro or Sy^ra, an isl- 
and in the Ege'an sea. 

Scjfthtiaf northern parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia* 



Scget^tOy a tow^n of Sicily, and 

ofPanno'nia. 
Segon'tivmi Carnarvon in North 

Wales. 
Seffo'via, a city of Old Castile 

in Spain. 
Seleu'cia, Eu'shar, a city of 

Pisid'ia, and of other places. 
Seleu'aiiy Syr'ia Proper. 
Senegal JTSen-e-gall'], a king- 
dom of Negroland in Africt. 
Se'nia or Se^tta, a town of la- 

bu/nia in IlUyicum. 
Senna'ar or Sen'nar, a kiDgdom 

of Nubia in Africa. 
Se^nus, Shannon, the largest 

river of Ireland. 
Seq^uana, Seine [Seen], a large 

river of France. 
Seri'phua or Ser^phoa, Ser'pho, 

one of the Cyc'lad^s. 
Ses^toe, Zem'enic, a town of 

Thrace on tlie Hellespont op- 
posite Aby'dos, 
Sib' oris, or Sijb'arliy a city of 

Luca'nia. 
Sicafnia or Sicitia^ Sicily. 
Sic^oH, Basyl'ico, an ancient 

city of Acha'ia Proper. 
Sici/ofnia, a division of Pelopon- 

nc'sus. 
Si'dofiy ScYde or Zuide, a city of 

Phoeni'cia. 
Silufres, a part of South Wales. 
Sier'ra [8e-er'-ra3 Leo'ne, a 

river and fort of Africa. 
S.'mi/m or Ice^ni, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk. 
&'W, Chinese Tartary. 
Si'nai, a mountain of Arabiat 

near the northern part of 

Red sea. a coun« 

Sin'dua, Sin'thva or In^d 

or Sinde, a celebrjJamala, a 

of Asia. 
Sint/pe^ Si'iVMi]b,^^\NR.vc«&.««R"a?2t. 
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Si'nui'y a rommon name signify - 

in^;^ /Mi/i>r tttniit, 
Sirennxx' in'nui.Vf the isl:uiils of 

the Sv'rc.ia on the coiu.t i>t 

Ituh . ' 
Sir'mlum, cnpitnl ot' I*.uiiio'!i1j. 
Sim'v'niu Isinir, a cilv of lo lia. 
'Suit t mil' /If j^ Z:i ur.i or the 

lin-at iX'sert in AfrxM. 
Sji ir'fa, I'.i'leo-O'Iio'ri, :i city of 

L:iC»ilx'mon. 
Sjn'/thius or SpercudHr, a river 

of 'riich's.'ily. 
SpJc'titaii, Sjiolc'to, a town of 

L'nr!)riu. 
»Stxc//iUt':ti fik'ivs, rive small 

islands on ihe cuust of Mar- 

seilUts. 
Stitirt'ni^ Stau'ro*?, a town of 

<yhalci(l'icd in Marcdonia. 
iJt. (!roix Qt-royjt a river he- 

twtcn the Dlslrlet of Maine 

:;:hl Now lJni!»sv/sek. 
iSVn /'.';.'.•, a city of J'/'/lin. 
^firo.u'ljoli, Kt'ur. of ilu' l/ij^'ari 

inlands lii .»r S;cdy. 
tS!i'.i//h't:ilt .f, .SiHit'aMi.i i»r Stri- 

v:di, two snuiU ialanvl.-? iiv itic 

fo'nian sea. 
jSV/v/;;/ >/,Jrnri)'di or .r.ini'I)i>li, a 

ri\\*r ut M irt-lnMj. 
.^t'»/'.*?'.v.'i'/V.7.-; i'i'.'iu', i!k* Ji'»ilf of 

(.\»i!tt'/>a. 

-V.';/.''/' * '''•'•'■» '^ *<'wn, river, lake 

;in<l fountain of Are.iMij 
S:if'ri, a pee{>le of (ieii:i.iny. 
ilui'*\it.i:ni iiia'vc or Cu.Lt'iHiS 

.VI ';/:.*, Ihe Hahic. sea. 
;>}.;/;ifv, SkVeiU-n Proper. 
..V.:/\>,;,j, Suhii<»'na, a town of 

•.',in» !)ria in llaU. 
"V •-•.'. /..'.Sn-.'ler t)r I ii^'t'.r, -^I'i 

i".i' .1 •'Sissla'na. 
/i'.'.r.i' /•■.,.Susi'.'l:i\i or Terrria, a 

i.r l":\.i ,\'.)f A*<iu. 
/M< '/-/'.•,. -I ri>an, :• < ity <«f I 1" 

u» 'r'..V.;--. d'lhe NAe. 

'C'!Sv, \\v A^V \e^^\ 



capit;d of Sicily. 
S.fr'iiif PalVstine or Jude a. 
Tub'racit, a town uf Niiuiid iu i:i 

Afri'ca. 
T.vn'urua Mal'apa'i, the aoilli.- 

ern r«\);; oC lircfcc. 
V'ii'.i.'//*, r:.jt»,a river of lV»rt'Uj_rd. 
Tainr'gisy Tlunncs [T-imes], ihc 

larj^ht river o< lirit.l.n. 
Tun\tft.r ov 7\iw'<i4frM*, Negro, 

a river of Luca'iiia. 
Tan'iiirray Scami'uo, a to«*n ct 

Ita't/tia. 
Tun\i-it, Don, a river of Scytli^ 

ia fietu'een Kuntpe and Asia. 
Tiirftitum, Tiuceii'lo, a city of 

Cahi'bria. 
Tunnti'nua syntts, gulf of T»- 

ren'to. 
Tarracmen'sh^ Navarre (Xa- 

var'), and Catalo'nia« 
Turvacut T:uTago'na, a Iowa of 

Spam. 
'riir:iu:\ T.'.r-sou-* or Tcras'sr, 

cafiital of ('iliVia. 
TuHvi'ni^ a people of (laUi.i 

'rran.^pada'na at the foot of 

tne AipM. 
'J\iurino'rum ^itt^ita^ta, Turin, a 

city of llalv. 
Ti,u'r:\.', an extensive ran2^' ot 

ui<)i;(ituins in Asia. 
Tki'viim or Cu'iutt, TclioroUM 

[(;h(iro''ini], a eity uf (i:Ja'tia- 
7V.f/j,'V.'Mv L *''^-i.^'^^^us], a niouii- 

Lain of l.ae /nia. 
Tf-ynum^ C'lviiale, asi inland 

town of Apulia. 
Tf-unutn, Tia'uv), an inland 

town of Canipania. 
Tt':^vi!t .Mm!v Jul, a town of Ar- 

iMMi,». 
'I\m'{>t\ a pleasant valj of TliC^* 

s;«l\. 
YV/'c./. ', an isjae.d in the K<e'- 

an >-.a «»{» the enast of'rn/r.'J. 
7V. .-, .vV. , Trie .!.- n're.'Nf ■/»!. 
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l^r^esti'nus *i'7iMs,g^lf of Trieste. large river of Asia. 

Terinae'ua ai^nus, gulf of St. Eu- Ti^ri^m, Shafl'hau'scn, y' Zu* 

plie'mia. rich, &c. a people of tne Ilel- 

Tliap'sacus, El-Der ©r Por'to Ca- ve'tii. 

te'iia, a city on tlie confines of Tin'gis^ Tan'gier, a port town of 

Syr'ia and Arabia, on the Eu- Moroc'co. 

phra'tes. ToleUum, ToleMo, the capital of 

Thaf/sus, a city of Africa Proper. New Castile in Spain. 

Thitsoty Thaivso, an island in Tofo'^a, Tou'louse [Too-loose^, 

the Ege'an sea. a town of France. 

Tfu^ba or The'be^ Thebes Torn'on/*, Tomerir, a mountain 

[Theebs], orThiva, capital of of Thcspro'tia in Eplrus. 

Boeotia; also a city of Egypt. Torona!icu8 «i'nu9, the gulf of 

Ther^ma, afterwards Thessalo- Cassan'dra. 

ni'ca, Salon'ichi, a city ©f Toxanfdriy Antwerp, or a people 

Macedonia. of Gallia Belg'ica. 

Therma'icui ei'nua, the gulf of Trape^xua, Trcb'izond, a city of 

Salon'ichi er Thessaloni'ca. Pontus in Asia Minor. 

Thermopylae a celebrated paaa Trel/ia, Tre'vi, a town of Um- 

between Greece Proper and bria in Italy. 

Thessaly. Trea [Trees'], Taber^na, the 

77*tf/»iw*, a town of JEtolia. Three Taverns, a place on the 

Theapro^tia, a district of Epirus. via Jij/pia, or Ap'pian Way. 

TAeaaafiia, Janna, Thessaly, a TjicVa, Trica'la, a town of Thes- 

country of Greece. ' saly. 

Thibet [Ti-^bet], a country of Tridenftim, Trent, a city of the 

Asia. Khse'ti in Italy, famous for the 

Thra'cia, Roma'nia, Rume'lia or ecclesiastical council, which 

Thrace, a large country in sat there 18 years to regelate 

tlie east of Europe. the affairs of the Churchy 

TTiraayfM^nua^ Peru'gia, a lake A. D. 1545. 

in Etruria. Trieste fTrc-est'], a town in 

Thtile, tlie Shetland and Ork- Carnio'la on the gulf of Ve- 

ney islands. nice [Ven'is]. 

Thyatifra, Aklii'sar, a city of Trinroma'le, a seaport to^^Ti of 

Lydia. ' the island of Ceylon. 

Tiberiaa, a lake and town of Trinobcv'tei, Middlesex and 

Gal'ilee. Essex in Fngland. 

Ifberitj Tevc're or Tiber, a ccl- Tnp'oHa, Trip'oli, a city of Phae- 

cbrated river of Italy. nicia, and of oUicr places. 

Tiyvr, Tivoli, a toAvn of Latlum Tripolita'naf Trip'oli, a division 

on the river An'io. of Africa. 

Hctnum, PaVia, a town of Gal'- Tro^aa, Troy, a celebrated coun- 

lia Cisalpi'na in Italy. try of Asia Minor. 

TVci'm/*, Tcsi^o, a river of Italy, Trazen or Traze'ne, Damalaj a 

Ti^ranocer^ta, Se'red, a city of city of Ar'golis. 

Arme'nia Major. Trog-lod'yt^a^ an ancvetkl^w^'^ 

Ttgria, Basilin'sa or Bere'ma, a pcopVe o^¥.\Xus3l vva- 
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Tro'ja or iZrwm, Troy, capital of Veit^eti, a people of Brittany im 

Tro'as. France. 

Tj*uenftu8,Tron'to, a river of Ven'etua la' cus^B^denstk or like 

Picenum in Italy. of Constance. 

TufUum, Toiil, a <own of Venfta Belgt^ritnit Winchester 

France. in England. 

Tufriea, Tunis, a place about fif- Venu'aia, Veno'sa, a town of 

teen miles from old Carthage, Apu'lia in Italy, the birth 

in Afnca. place of Horace. 

' Tus'cubtm, Fresca'ti, a city of Verba'fius Uicus^ Mapfgiore or 

La'tium. I^ocar'no, a lake ofltely. 

Tus'aim, Tyr^htfnum^ or /«'/<?- Vergin'ium or Vergiviummc^re, 

rum mafreif the Mediterra- the Irish sea, or St. George's 

nean sea west of Italy. Channel. 

T/raa, Niestcr [Kccs'-ter], a r^rc/na, a town of the Cenomsi'- 

river of Europe, which runs ni in Cisalpine GaiiU 

into the Euxiiie sea. Vesu'viua, MonHe Vesu'vio, t 

T}/ruBi Tyre, called also in the volcanic mountain in Italjr. 

east, Sur or Soiu^, a city of Viafder or Viafdrutt the ri?tt 

Pha-ni'cia. Cder, in Germany. 

tTyiVn/*, Ol'eron, an island on FiWna, Viene^[Vc.ennQ,teity 

the coast of France. of Dau'phine in France. 

Um^bria, a division of Italy, now r<7ir/a^7ia,y annes, a seaport town 

a part of Popedom. of Brittany in GauL 

UMnwrr, Urbino, a town of Vincennes [Vin-sens^, capital oi 

Umbria- Indiana Territory. 

U'riu8 sums, gulf of Manfrcdo'- Vinclclic'ia, Suabia [SwaHiia]! a 

nia in Italy. country of Europe. 

U'tica, Sat'cor, a city of Africa ri;irfi7/*, Belle Isle, an island b^ 

Proper. tween (iaul and Britain. 

Utreclit [C-trate], a city of the Visn/gls, the Weser, a river of 

Netherlands. Germany. 

Uran'tiSf Ushant', a small island ViUtnrnus, Vultur'no, a river of 

on the coast of France. Campania in Italy. 

Valenciennes [^Vul-lcn-seen], a Xan'thns or Scamanftler^ arirer 

town of France. of Troas. 

Yalen'tia, Valen'cia, a town of Xan'thns, Ekseni'de, the chief 

France, of Spain, and of lUily. city of Lycia in Asia Minor. ^ 

Ve(/tki the Isle of Wight. Zacytiftlms, Xant, an itflund of 

Vectvrin'nvst Edinburgh ; or a (ireece in the Ionian sea. 

people of Scotland. Za'ma, a town of Numidia, neaf 

TelUnnsy Veli'no, a river of Italy, which Hannibal was vanquish- 

which runs into the Nur. ed by Scipio. 

FIXIS. 



RBMAUKS ON THIS EDITION. 

is not without reluctance, that any alteration is mads in 
dition. Fully sensible of the inconvenience of usinjf edi- 
of the same work, which do not exactly con-espond, the 
•r orig'inally intended, that this Geography should never 
■g^ any alterations, except such verbal amendments, as 
d be found necessary to render it correct. But in com- 
ze with the request of several gentlemen, whose opinions 
ktitled to respect, tlie ancient part has been enlarged to 

it more suitable for classical scholars, and a series of 
ions on ancient geography added, which, it is hoped, 
nore than compensate for any inconvenience, that may be 
ienced in using this with the former editions. Altera* 
in future editions need not be apprehended. Should any 
cessary, tiiey will be put in the form of notet, or an a/- 

mie errors will be found in the orthogpraphy of ancient 
3. Tliis is partly owing to the distance ot the press and 
jnsequent difficulty of reinspecting the proofs, and part- 
the presumption, that the sheets would not need revision 
the first correction. These errors may easily be correct- 
• reference to the vocabulary at the end ; except the fol- 
g instances ; Pliny the elder, page 173, Pompoaius Mela, 
176, and one or two others in Britain, concerning which 
rities differ. 

he vocabulary at the end will be found convenient in de- 
ning the pronunciation of the ancient and other difficult 
s, which are particularly marked by accents. Some 
ers, unacquainted with classical learning, have express - 
vish for some guide in tlie selection of the most important 
J, rivers, &c. in the part which treats of ancient gcogra- 
The natural and civil divisions, so far as distinctly ex- 
?d on the maps, and tliose cities and otlicr objects, whose 
Lion and importance are described, deserve more parlic- 
ittention. In a future edition, should (me be called for, 
objects will be otlycrwise designated. 

Ji xV. \-*t 
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i^iiblislicd. This work lias rccc'iv«-(l the deckled appr< 
of the best judj^cs, ami has bctii inlnulwccd into the first i 
iud academies in Hoston, and \\\o>,\ <it' the other principu 
i\\ New KncLuul. Several iuindre«l iiuvc icone into the '. 
u:;d t>oii!l^ern Slates, especial U into \r\v York, where 
n:\nd tor it is fast increasing. As a farthvT reconimeiidi 
:p.:»y bo stated, that scliolars will hereafter be eXhTiiiiied in 1 
a:iil Modern ('i«0j2n"iphy, accordinfy to this plan, for admisi 
to f£urvai*d Collo};v at C.ainbridfi^'. 

This rieoj^r&phy is accompanied with an Atlas of eifh 

rrn and /*y7/r .Ancient Mips^ bound either together, or se 

us may best suit the convenience of scholars and teachers. 

Also an AxriKx r Atl\s, containing the following^ Map! 

The World us known to thojKgypt, 

Ancients, lA.-ia Minor, 

The ISoman Empire, |The places recorded 

Gaul, I five books of Moses, 

Spain, I Palestine or the Holy Lai 

Italy, iSyria and Assyria, 

Greece, 'The Persian Empire. 

Africa, 

CUMMIXC^S' TESTAMENT. 

N. R. Cummin(rs £jf IJilliard have just published an ed' 
tlie AVw Testament in a clear, plain type, with an Introt 
crivinir an account of the Jewish ami other sects : with J\\ 



JVJ?w Publications. 

tion, and extensive use in England, and which in the opinion of 
good judges is better calculated for general use, than any before 
published in this country. 'I*he arrangement of the Grammar is 
simple, the Syntax is full and- particular, and much light is thrown 
on the subject of Accents and derivation. There are added an 
explanation of grammatical terms, and a Synopsis of parsing, de- 
signed early to initiate the learner into a correct and regular 
mode of parsing each word, without constant application to the 
instructor for direction. 



JLocke's Essays 

Bigelow's Plants of Boston 

Blchat on the Membranes 

Adams' Lectures on llhetoric 

Alison on Taste 

Allen's Biopraphlcal Dictionary 

Collectanea Grseca Majora 
Do, Minora 

iEsop's Fables iii Greek 

Liivy 

New T«stament with Notes and 
Maps 

Geography of the New Testa- 
ment with Maps 

Ltowth's English Grammar 

Evenings at Home 

Mrs. Edgewwdi's Early Lessons 



Walker's Rhetorical Grammar 

Evans* Sermons 

Wilson's Sacra Privata 

Wellbelovcd's Devotional Exer- 
cises 

Fitzosbomc's Letters 

Rational Sporta 

Horace in London 

Junius' Letters 

Bishop Watson's Address to 
Youth 

Channine's Sermon on the Du- 
ties of Children 

Byron's Poetical Works 

A few Weeks in Paris during the 
residence of tlie allied sove^ns 

Henry's Chemistry^ &c &c. 



Cumtninffs & Klliard have also constantly on hand the best as- 
sortment of works on Divinity, Medicine, and Law ; a varie- 
ty of Latin and Greek Classics, new and second hand ; works 
on Taste; all kinds of School Books ; books of Devotion kad 
Piety ; Children's books, &c. among which are the following : 

Latin Classiea 



Ainswortlk's Dictionary 
Young's Do. 

Bntick's Do. 

Adam's Latin Grammar 
Bigelow's Abridgment of Do. 
Cheevei''s Accidence 
Latin Tutor 
Bigelow's Introduction to Mak- 
ing Latin 
Clarke's Do. 
Delectus 



l«atin Primer 

Corderius 

Historic Sacr« 

Viri Romae 

Narrationes Excerptar 

Eutropius 

iEsop's Fables 

Erasmus 

Nepos 

Selectw ^ Profanis 

iWilson's Sallust 



LaHn and Bruk ChtssieSj Jj^e. 



l/ivy 

Cicero's Orations 

Qrothis de Yeritute 



Urxca Majora 


1 


Graeea Minora 




Valpy's Greek Graminar \ 


Gloucester 


Do. 


Smith's 


Do. 


Moor's 


Do. 


Jones' 


Do. 


Portroyal 


Do. 



ICxsar's Comtnentaries 
Virgil 
lUorace 

Greek Chatties. 

Schrevelius' Lexicon 

Greek Testament 

Xenophon 

Homer 

bonginus 

Neilson's Greek Exerciser 

ILuntingford's Do.' 

Questions on Latin Gramn 



Yoimff Ladies* Accidence 
Child s Companion 
Child's Assistant 
Pike's Columbian Orthograph^r 
Webster's Spelling Book 
Perry's Do. 

Pike's Do. 

Murray's Do. 

Vew York Do. 

Alexander's Do. 
Alden's Do. 

Picket's Do. 

Definition Do. 

American Preceptor 
Alden's Reader 
Staniford*s Do. 

Lyman's Do. 

Murray's Do. 

Understanding Do. 
Richardson's Do. 
Columbian Orator 
Murray's Grammar 
Staniford's Do. 

Murray's Exercises 



English School Books. 



Enfield's Speaker 

Burgh's Do. 

Cook's Orator 
Do. Introduction to Oi 
Do. Dialogues for echo 

Scott's Lessons 

Beauties of the Children's 1 

Pike's Arithmetic 

Walsh's Do. 

Welch's Do. 

Daboll's l>o. 

Adams' Do. 

Webber's Do. 

Temple's Do. 

Carlton's Do. 

Columbian Do. 

Perry's Dictionary 

Walker's Do. 

Johnson's Do. 

Bailey's Do. 

Barlow^s Do. 

Barclay's Do. 

Sheridan's Do. 



&c. &c. 



JStiscellaneous. 



Stewart's Philosophical Essays 
Stewart on the Mind 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary 

— — •Biographical Do. 

Smellie's Pliilosophy of Nat. His. 
Cowpcr's Translation of Homer 
Piiny's Letters 
f^iliic's (i recce 



Beloe's Herodotus 
Artist's Manual 
I'alcy's Works 
Priestley's Lectures 
Life of Washington 
Lewis and Clarke's Expe<li 
Jblvime's Histoi'y of £nglav 



t>kMi from tb* BnildJal ' , 
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